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Plan for the future 


The White House urgently needs to set out a clear plan for how it intends to monitor 


the state of Earth. 


national strategy for civil Earth observations on 19 April. The 

report comes six years after the US National Research Council 
(NRC) warned that inadequate funding and mismanagement had put 
‘at great risk’ the United States’ ability to monitor Earth from space. 
The strategy does little to reassure. 

The 60-page document, written by a federal task force, lays out a 
process to determine the types of observations that deserve govern- 
ment support. But it does not provide what is most urgently needed: 
clear and specific guidance from the White House on what the gov- 
ernment considers to be the most important Earth-science satellite 
missions — or when they should be launched. 

That type of plan, long overdue, grows more important as the fis- 
cal crisis deepens and the demand for such observations rises (see 
page 13). Meanwhile, the country’s ageing collection of Earth-observ- 
ing satellites continues its long decline. The number of US probes is 
likely to dwindle from 23 to just 6 by 2020, threatening to degrade 
scientists’ ability to track climate change, forecast weather and moni- 
tor natural disasters. 

Obama is one of many to blame for the brewing crisis. The lack 
of leadership at the White House is matched by the intransigence of 
Congress, which set in motion the across-the-board sequestration 
spending cuts that took effect on 1 March, slashing about 5% from 
the budgets of NASA, the National Oceanic and Atmospheric Admin- 
istration and other key science agencies. 

Lawmakers also approved steep cuts to NASA's Earth-science 
budget beginning in 2002, as then-President George W. Bush fool- 
ishly directed the space agency to focus instead on manned missions 
to the Moon and Mars. Obama has pushed Congress to reverse that 
decline, but the programme's budget — US$1.8 billion this year — still 
falls well below the $2 billion-per-year target that the NRC says is 
necessary to launch 17 ‘high-priority’ missions by 2020. That makes 
a blunt discussion about what level of future spending is reasonable 
and achievable all the more urgent. 

The situation is little better in Europe. Member states approved a 
budget last year that gives the European Space Agency about 80% of 
what it is seeking to develop research satellites over the next five years. 
Scientists are worried that the shortfall could delay the planned launch 
of a climate-change mission, called Earth Explorer 8, in 2018. 

The US government has also been forced to cope with plain bad 
luck. The Orbiting Carbon Observatory, a much-anticipated satel- 
lite designed to track the level of carbon dioxide in the atmosphere, 
crashed shortly after launch in 2009. Two years later, a similar failure 
claimed Glory, a mission to monitor Earth’s energy balance, before 
it could reach orbit. The two incidents cost NASA more than $700 
million — not including the $470 million or so the space agency is 
spending to launch a copy of the observatory in 2014. 

To its credit, the Obama administration has made some progress 


Posten Barack Obama’s administration released its first 


to improve the nation’s eyes in the sky. NASA successfully launched 
the polar-orbiting climate and weather satellite Suomi National Polar- 
orbiting Partnership in October 2011 and the ocean-salinity mission 
Aquarius in June of that year. Last month, Landsat-8 reached orbit, 
ensuring that the world’s longest-running global-change data set 

will continue. 
Yet the long-term forecast for US Earth observations remains grim. 
The US government plans to launch just six satellites between 2014 
and 2020, including only two of the four mis- 


“The long - sions that the NRC panels deemed the most 
term forecast important. The other two — designed to 
for US Earth measure long-term changes in solar radia- 
observations tion, ice-sheet velocities and terrestrial bio- 


remains grim.” mass — have been shelved indefinitely by the 
White House. 

Researchers who warned for years of this slow-moving disaster are 
now left to watch it unfold. And it comes at a time when concern is 
growing about the pace of climate change and the pressure that the 
world’s burgeoning population is placing on limited natural resources. 

Obama's science adviser, John Holdren, says that the administration 
will release a detailed national plan for Earth-observing missions as 
supplement to the White House budget request delivered to Congress 
on 10 April. It cannot come soon enough. Progress depends on the 
United States making hard decisions about what Earth observations 
it needs and how best to provide them. For scientists, and society, the 
dilemma is clear: we cannot manage what we cannot measure. @ 


Fields of gold 


Research on transgenic crops must be done 
outside industry if it is to fulfil its early promise. 


news that they could place functional foreign genes into plant cells. 

The feat promised to launch an exciting phase in biotechnology, in 
which desired traits and abilities could be coaxed into plants used for 
food, fibres and even fuel. Genetically modified (GM) crops promised 
to make life easier and nature’s bounty even more desirable. 

Asa series of articles in this week’s Nature explores, things have not 
worked out that way (see page 21). The future matters more than the 
past, but when it comes to GM crops, the past is instructive. 

Soon after the 1983 breakthrough, biotechnology companies develop - 
ing GM crops became hugely attractive to investors. Calgene in Davis, 
California, for example, developed the Flavr Savr tomato — engineered 


L was 30 years ago this month that scientists first published the 
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to remain firm after ripening — which captured 
attention, especially when the iconic Campbell 
Soup Company invested in its development. Like 
many at the time, Campbell's was fascinated by 


GM CROPS: PROMISE & REALITY 


A Nature special issue 
nature.com/gmecrops 


impacts, have frequently prevented approval 
and adoption of the crops, especially in Europe, 
where protesters have destroyed experiments. 
The United States, the world’s most active user 


the promise that tomatoes could be ripened on 
the vine to accentuate their flavour and still make the trip to the super- 
market and the dinner table without turning to mush. 

In early 1992, analysts predicted regulatory approval for the GM 
tomato within a month, and a market of at least US$500 million a year. 
Butless than a decade after their birth, GM crops were already facing a 
difficult adolescence. What was once deemed biological wizardry was 
increasingly being labelled Frankenfood. Consumers in Europe were 
bristling at the aggressive marketing of GM giant Monsanto, based 
in St Louis, Missouri. The Flavr Savr suffered more than a year of 
delays at the US Food and Drug Administration, and Campbell's began 
to state that it had no intention of putting the tomatoes in its soups 
without approval from the public. What had gone wrong? According 
to one analyst quoted at the time, the biotech sector had failed to pre- 
pare consumers appropriately: “Now, they realize that they have to be 
articulate and educate an uninformed public” 

The Flavr Savr was approved in 1994 but never took off commer- 
cially. In the meantime, the biotech industry had shifted much of its 
attention to traits that aimed not to delight consumers, but rather to 
increase farm yields. Herbicide-tolerant and pest-resistant crops pro- 
liferated in the United States and more than two dozen other countries. 
GM organisms were to become agricultural tools. 

In many places where they are planted, these GM crops have replaced 
conventional planting almost entirely. Yields and profits have increased, 
farmers have been generally happy to adopt the transgenic seeds and 
the technology has even made good on some of its promises to help the 
environment by reducing the amount and variety of pesticides needed. 

GM crops, of course, still face a public-relations problem. Fears of the 
unfamiliar and ‘unnatural} and concerns about health or environmental 


of GM crops, has seen renewed backlash as 
calls grow for foods with GM ingredients to be clearly labelled. 

The analyst who spoke of an uninformed public may have been cor- 
rect in 1993, but such a claim no longer applies. People are positively 
swimming in information about GM technologies. Much of it is wrong 
— on both sides of the debate. But a lot of this incorrect information 
is sophisticated, backed by legitimate-sounding research and written 
with certitude. (With GM crops, a good gauge of a statement’s fallacy 
is the conviction with which it is delivered.) 

Armed with misinformation, debaters have taken to the streets, the 
supermarkets and social media. With a topic as sensitive and dear to 
people as the food they eat and give to their children, those who play to 
the fears, concerns and uncertainty surrounding GM crops often seem 
to have the upper hand. And the fears are entwined with mistrust of the 
seed companies. Supporting GM crops can seem a thankless job: it is 
worthwhile to stand up for good science and the promise that it holds, 
but defending profit-hungry corporations feels less rewarding. 

Still, there is reason to stand up for the continued use and develop- 
ment of GM crops. Genetic modification is a nascent technology for 
which development has moved very quickly to commercialization. That 
has forced most research into the for-profit sector. Without broader 
research programmes outside the seed industry, developments will con- 
tinue to be profit-driven, limiting the chance for many of the advances 
that were promised 30 years ago — such as feeding the planet's bur- 
geoning population sustainably, reducing the environmental footprint 
of farming and delivering products that amaze and delight. Transgenic 
technologies are by no means the only way to achieve these aims, but 
the speed and precision that they offer over traditional breeding tech- 
niques made them indispensable 30 years ago. They still are today. m 


Freed speech 


The reform of English libel law is a victory, even 
if it doesn’t achieve everything that was hoped. 


House of Commons, John Bercow, last week declared: “I have to 

acquaint the House that the House has been to the House of Peers, 
where a Commission under the Great Seal was read, authorizing the 
Royal Assent to the following Acts.” 

In the list of new legislation that followed, alongside the “Marine 
Navigation (No. 2) Act’ and the ‘Groceries Code Adjudicator Act’, 
Bercow announced the Queen's formal approval of a long-awaited 
reform to libel laws in England and Wales. 

Nature was taken to court under the previous version of these laws, 
which were widely regarded as skewed in favour of those who claim 
libel, and we were among the many supporters of the Libel Reform 
Campaign, which drove the fight for change. Cases such as that of 
science writer Simon Singh, who was forced to defend himself against 
a claim by the British Chiropractic Association over an article pub- 
lished in the Guardian newspaper in 2008, galvanized the public and 
raised concern about the laws’ chilling effects on the free expression 
of scientific opinion. 

Those cases ended in victories for Singh, for Nature and for sci- 
entific debate and free speech. But it was rightly feared that those 
without the resources of Nature or the tenacity of Singh would back 
down rather than face the costs of going to court, or might even 
shy away from making statements that might attract attention from 


E a typically British piece of formal pomp, the speaker of the UK 
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litigious parties in the first place. 

The new law will require that bodies that trade for profit show “seri- 
ous financial loss” if they wish to sue someone for defamation. It also 
includes formalized defences for journalists publishing on matters of 
public interest, and further protections for the reporting of statements 
made in peer-reviewed journals and at international conferences. 

‘Libel tourism’ — in which those with no real link to Britain come to 
use the unfair laws in London courts — will be restricted by the new 
act. It sets bars for action against people who do not live in the United 
Kingdom or the rest of Europe, unless the claimant can show that 
England is truly the most appropriate venue for legal action. 

These are all real gains that should improve the communication of 
science by making it easier to speak truths that some may not wish 
to hear. 

The rewriting of the law led to celebration among the scientists, 
journalists, lawyers and others who have pushed for reform. But there 
were cautionary voices. It is not yet clear how the new law will work 
in practice for much of the Internet. And it may not reduce the cost of 
litigation. If defending an action is still financially crippling, concerns 
that the law can be used to threaten people into silence will persist. 

Robert Dougans, solicitor-advocate at the litigation firm Bryan Cave 
in London, who represented Simon Singh in his fight with the Brit- 
ish Chiropractic Association, said, “Frankly, I cannot see this having 
made any difference in any case I have been involved in, and I wish 
an opportunity had been taken to re-think defamation law ab initio” 
(See Nature http://doi.org/mc6; 2013.) 

Dougans may be too pessimistic. There is good 
reason for those who have fought hard to rejoice. 
But it remains to be tested whether the culture of 
suppression has truly been swept away. If it has 
not, the fight will have to begin again. m 
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WALTER AND ELIZA HALL INST. 


WORLD VIEW jennicorsen 
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he Australian Academy of Science (AAS) is a hall of fame for 

| Australian scientists. To be elected as a fellow of the taxpayer- 

funded academy, which was modelled on the Royal Society in 

the United Kingdom, is a high honour indeed. So why does the AAS 
treat female scientists with such disdain? 

Of the almost 500 living fellows of the academy, 92% are men and 
8% are women. Given that fellows have been elected over the past 
60 or so years, and science has historically been a male-dominated 
profession, this imbalance is not altogether surprising. Indeed, the 
problem of gender inequality in science is an international issue (see 
go.nature.com/zzexkh). With the increasing participation of women 
in science since the 1970s and with some fields containing a majority 
of women as undergraduate and postgraduate students for many years, 
one would expect the situation to be changing for the better every year 
— but this is not the case in Australia. 

In fact, 2013 represented a low point in the 
history of the AAS: not one of the 37 candidates 
shortlisted for election was a woman, and so none 
of the 20 newly elected fellows was a woman. To 
put it another way, the academy believed that 
there were at least 37 male candidates more 
worthy than the best female candidate. This is 
disappointing enough, but perhaps the greater 
scandal is that there was no acknowledgement 
that this was even a problem. Unfortunately, 2013 
was not exceptional: in 6 of the past 12 years, only 
one female member has been elected and, as a 
consequence, improvement in the overall gender 
balance has been slow. 

It is farcical that in 2013 the academy could not finda single woman 
whom it deemed worthy of election. Clearly, the processes and proce- 
dures that it uses to find, consider and elect fellows are so flawed that 
acomplete overhaul is required. 

The academy does go to a great deal of trouble to ensure equal par- 
ticipation of researchers from the physical and biological sciences. 
Its 13 membership committees are structured around scientific dis- 
ciplines and ensure that, almost without exception, between one and 
three new members from each area are elected each year. If the top 
five candidates for election come from a single discipline, then tough 
luck — two will miss out to less-competitive candidates from other 
disciplines. The academy rightly believes that inclusive participation 
of researchers across fields is essential to its long-term vibrancy and 
viability, and that quotas are an acceptable means of achieving this out- 
come. What a shame that its inclusive policies do not stretch to gender. 

A key recommendation from the 2005 Aus- 


tralian government review of the Australian ODNATURE.COM 
learned academies was that academies should _ Discuss this article 
“focus on addressing gender imbalances in _ onlineat: 

their fellowships” This should have been a call —_go.ature.com/dbtfck 


WHY DOES 
THE AAS TREAT 


FEMALE 


SCIENTISTS 
WITH SUCH 


DISDAIN? 


Australian science needs 
more female fellows 


The Australian Academy of Science must take urgent steps to address the lack 
of gender equality among its elected fellows, warns Douglas Hilton. 


to action, a spur to decisive and creative policy changes; however, this 
was not the case. The government has in effect placed the academy on 
notice, with its funding now at risk. 

There are several ways to remedy the situation. 

Ironically, the academy recently released a blueprint to tackle the 
gender-equality problem in science — Gender Equity: Current Issues, 
Best Practice and New Ideas. It recommended that a university or insti- 
tute should receive government funding only if it provides evidence 
that it has a functional gender-equity committee. This is a proposal 
that the academy itself should adopt. It should create a standing com- 
mittee, with the chair of that committee taking a seat on its governing 
council. This committee would ensure that as broad a range of talented 
women as possible are nominated for election to the academy and to 
improve gender-equity procedures. 

A second change is a variant of the quota 
system that the academy has long employed to 
ensure disciplinary diversity. One option would 
be to limit the number of new male members to 
the number of female members elected. In this 
way, there would be equal numbers of men and 
women elected every year, and the overall gender 
balance would improve over time. Despite the 
fact that the academy has been willing to use sim- 
ilar tools to ensure discipline diversity for more 
than 60 years, to promote female scientists in this 
way would no doubt generate howls of protest. 
Critics say that it will produce a two-tier system, 
in which women will be viewed, and might view 
themselves, as ‘second-class citizens’ In reality, 
however, only outstanding women will be elected, and perhaps the 
only cost will be that fewer men will be elected each year. 

A third innovation that the academy must embrace is to be open 
about its problem. One of the most disappointing aspects of this year’s 
election was that among the press releases and fanfare about election 
of new members and the wonderful state of Australian science, there 
was no public acknowledgement that the failure to find a single woman 
worthy of election is even a problem. 

Addressing this issue is not rocket science. Surely an organization 
that includes the best mathematicians, chemists, physicists and biolo- 
gists — and, yes, rocket scientists — can find the time, energy, imagi- 
nation, passion and intellect to bring the hall of fame of Australian 
science into the modern age. m 


Douglas Hilton is director of The Walter and Eliza Hall Institute of 
Medical Research and head of the Department of Medical Biology at 
the University of Melbourne, Australia, and a fellow of the Australian 
Academy of Science and the Australian Academy of Technological 
Sciences and Engineering. 

e-mail: hilton@wehi.edu.au 
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Selections from the 
scientific literature 


RESEARCH HIGHLIGHTS 


URBAN GROWTH 


The shape of 
cities to come 


The physical features of the 
world’s largest cities are shifting 
as urban centres in Asia expand 
upwards and outwards. 

Steve Frolking at the 
University of New Hampshire 
in Durham and his 
colleagues combined satellite 
observations of night-time 
illumination and urban 
backscatter — the reflection of 
microwaves from the surface 
of built-up land — to infer how 
the structure of 100 large cities 
around the world changed 
from 1999 to 2009. Most 
Chinese cities grew vertically, 
echoing drastic increases in 
land prices. However, cities 
in India and Africa expanded 
outwards, owing to factors 
such as unplanned urban 
development and building- 
height limits. 

The data could be used to 
help researchers to understand 
how urbanization affects 
energy consumption and 
greenhouse-gas emissions, the 
authors note. 

Environ. Res. Lett. 8,024004 
(2013) 


Enzymes fix 
disease genes 


Genome-editing enzymes can 
be used to correct patient- 
specific genetic defects. 
Mutations in the COL7A1 
gene cause the skin-blistering 
disease recessive dystrophic 
epidermolysis bullosa, which 
can be fatal. A team led by 
Jakub Tolar at the University 
of Minnesota in Minneapolis 
engineered enzymes called 
transcription activator-like 
effector nucleases (TALENs) 
to repair the defective part 
of the gene in skin cells from 
a patient with the disease. 


ARCHAEOLOGY 


Monkeys make their mark 


Wild monkeys leave behind long-lasting traces of their efforts 
to crack nuts with tools — evidence that could be useful to 


archaeologists. 


Bearded capuchin monkeys (Sapajus libidinosus, pictured) 
open seeds such as palm nuts by placing them on stone and 
wood surfaces, or ‘anvils, and then pounding them with rocks. 
Elisabetta Visalberghi at the Institute of Cognitive Sciences 
and Technologies in Rome and her colleagues tracked this 
behaviour every month for three years at a study site in Brazil. 
The monkeys left behind tell-tale pits on the surfaces, and the 
discarded nut shells remained strewn around the anvils for 
years. The animals also moved stone hammers to use them 
at other anvils. The physical records left by modern monkeys 
create archaeological signatures that could help researchers to 
study tool use among ancient monkeys and early humans. 

J. Archaeol. Sci. http://dx.doi.org/10.1016/j.jas.2013.03.021 


(2013) 


These corrected cells were 
then reprogrammed into 
pluripotent stem cells, which, 
the authors suggest, could 

be developed into more- 
specialized cells that are 
suitable for therapy. 

Mol. Ther. http://dx.doi. 
org/10.1038/mt.2013.56 (2013) 
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New hormone 
for diabetes 


A newly identified hormone 
stimulates growth of insulin- 
producing cells in the mouse 
pancreas. 
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Douglas Melton and 
his colleagues at Harvard 
University in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, identified the 
hormone, which they call 
betatrophin, by searching for 
genes that became more active 
in fat and liver tissue when 
insulin signalling was blocked. 
Injection of other mice with 
betatrophin resulted in an 
average 17-fold increase in rates 
of proliferation for B cells, the 
cells that deteriorate in some 
forms of diabetes. Although 
the hormone’s mechanism 
of action is not yet known, 
the researchers did show that 
human livers also produce 
betatrophin. The hormone 
might one day replace insulin 
as a treatment for diabetes, the 
authors say. 
Cell http://dx.doi.org/10.1016/ 
j-cell.2013.04.008 (2013) 
For a longer story on this research, 
see go.nature.com/5esyqp 


CONSERVATION BIOLOGY 


Bigger is better for 
protecting seas 


Although small protected 
marine zones are important 
for conservation, they do not 
protect fish as well as larger 
areas do. 

Nicholas Graham at 
James Cook University in 
Townsville, Australia, and Tim 
McClanahan at the Wildlife 
Conservation Society in New 
York assessed biomass and 
composition of coral-reef fish 
in several marine protected 
areas in the Indian Ocean. 
The authors compared small 
no-take zones — areas less 
than 10 square kilometres that 
were protected from human 
disturbance — with much 
larger marine ‘wildernesses. At 
a depth of 9 metres, mean fish 
biomass in the 640,000-square- 
kilometre Chagos Archipelago 
weighed in at six times the 
amount per hectare than that 
of the most successful small 


ELISABETTA VISALBERGHI 


TING XIN JIANG/SCIENCE AAAS 


L. FANG 


no-take zone. Coral reef 
wildernesses in the Caribbean 
Sea and Pacific Ocean were 
similarly heavy with biomass. 
Bioscience http://dx.doi. 
org/10.1525/bi0.2013.63.5.13 
(2013) 


Winged raptor 
dined on fish 


A fossil of a dinosaur that was 
thought to feed on tree-living 
animals has been found witha 
fish in its belly. 

Used to understand the 
origins of flight, fossils of the 
four-winged feathered raptor 
Microraptor gui, which lived 
120 million years ago have 
previously been found witha 
bird and a potentially tree- 
climbing mammal preserved in 
their guts. 

Scott Persons at the 
University of Alberta in 
Edmonton, Canada, and 
his colleagues report ona 
fossil (pictured) containing 
a partially digested fish. 

The authors also describe 
adaptations — such as front 
teeth that project forward — 
that are similar to those seen in 
fish-hunting animals. 

The feeding habits of 
Microraptor spp are now the 
best sampled of any non-avian 
dinosaur, revealing it as a 
generalist predator in arboreal 
and aquatic habitats, the 
authors say. 

Evolution http://dx.doi. 
org/10.1111/evo0.12119 (2013) 


QUANTUM MECHANICS 


Exchange-free 
communication 


Researchers have proposed 
a mode of quantum 
communication whereby 
information could travel 
between two parties without 
the exchange of physical 
particles. 

Quantum communication 
holds the promise of 
ultrasecure encryption, but 
most schemes proposed so far 
require the communicating 
parties to exchange particles. 
Hatim Salih at King Abdulaziz 
City for Science and 
Technology in Riyadh, Saudi 
Arabia, and his colleagues 
suggest a scheme in which 
a photon kept by one party 
is influenced by the other 
party opening or closing a 
channel between them. In 
principle, this allows for 
a measurement that can 
securely convey information 
without transferring or 
exchanging physical particles. 
This challenges long- 
standing assumptions 
of the requirements for 
communication, the 
authors say. 

Phys. Rev. Lett. 110, 170502 
(2013) 


Secrets of brain 
building revealed 


Separate studies reveal the 
mechanisms by which brain cells 
assume their rightful places. 
Magdalena Gotz at the 
University of Munich in 
Germany and her colleagues 
manipulated a single DNA- 
associated protein to promote 
folding in a normally smooth 
region of mouse brain. Low 
levels of the protein cause cells 
to divide along one plane, 
and high levels cause division 
along another. Regulation of 
the protein, in turn, permits 
complex folding that creates 
more room for the cerebral 
cortex, the layer of neural 
tissue covering the cerebrum. 
Meanwhile, researchers 
led by Dwight Bergles at 


RESEARCH HIGHLIGHTS MiiiSaiaa¢ 


COMMUNITY 


The most viewed 


CHOICE 


papers in science 


PNM 
Reading tangled RNA sequences 


3 HIGHLY READ 
on genomebiology. 
com in April 


RNA transcripts can be sequenced from 
biological samples, but making sense of 
those that fail to map exactly to a reference 


genome is tough. Eric Rivals at the 
University of Montpellier, France, and his team have written 
a program called CRAC that can identify tricky transcripts 
as experimental errors, chromosome rearrangements, small 
mutations or modifications to messenger RNA. The software 
simultaneously matches discrete portions of sequenced RNA 
to locations in the genome and counts up how often unique 
portions are sequenced — a strategy that combines several 
computational steps. Although CRAC requires more memory 
than some similar software, it is more sensitive and precise than 
other tools for classifying RNA transcripts, the authors say. 


Genome Biol. 14, R30 (2013) 


Johns Hopkins University 
School of Medicine 
in Baltimore, 
Maryland, showed 
how precursor 

cells maintain 

a constant density of 
neural support cells as these 
cells differentiate and die. The 
team used time-lapse imaging 
of adult mouse brains to reveal 
that the mobile precursor 

cells constantly survey their 
environments and avoid each 
other, establishing a grid-like 
distribution throughout the 
nervous system. 

Cell 153, 535-549; Nature Neur. 
http://dx.doi.org/10.1038/ 
1n3390 (2013) 


Cell signals 
speckle feathers 


A bird’s patterned plumage is 

‘painted’ by cell interactions. 
Cheng-Ming Chuong at 

the University of Southern 

California in Los Angeles 

and his colleagues found 

that precursors of pigment- 

producing cells are positioned 

in a ring around the base 

of feather follicles. These 

precursors divide and develop 

into pigment-producing cells, 

which are sent into the feather 

shaft that emerges from the 


follicle as feathers grow. 
Variations in the timing of cell 
development and positioning 
of the progenitor cells create 
distinct designs. Stripes are 
painted when pigmented 

cells form in synchronized 
pulses, and spotted feathers 
(pictured) result from signals 
that switch pigment synthesis 
on and off in adjacent, 
differentiating cells. These 
subtle modulations allow 
complex feather patterns to 
arise during birds lives and to 
evolve over time. 

Science http://dx.doi. 
org/10.1126/science.1230374 
(2013) 


CORRECTION 

In the Research Highlight 
‘Mechanics behind sea 

shell spines’ (Nature 496, 

9; 2013), the pictured shell 
belonged to the Strombidae, 
not Muricidae, family. 
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SEVEN DAYS nescwisn 


Bomb test detected 


The Comprehensive Nuclear- 
Test-Ban-Treaty Organization 
(CTBTO) in Vienna said on 

23 April that it had detected 
radioactive gases in the 
atmosphere at levels indicating 
that North Korea did test an 
atomic bomb, as it claimed it 
had on 12 February. Nuclear 
monitoring stations in Takasaki, 
Japan, and in Ussuriysk, Russia, 
picked up traces of radioactive 
xenon isotopes — 131m and 
133 — which signal a nuclear 
fission event around the time 
of the alleged explosion. But 
the CTBTO says that it is still 
eliminating other possible 
explanations, such as releases 
from a nuclear reactor or other 
nuclear activity. 


POLICY 


Helium sales 

US legislators voted on 26 April 
to continue selling federal 
helium gas reserves. The move 
follows warnings of a looming 
shortage in the supply of 

the gas that researchers and 
electronics manufacturers use 
for cooling. The United States 
was due to stop trading helium 
reserves in October, once it had 
paid off debts of $1.3 billion 
with revenues from the gases’ 
sale. However, the House of 
Representatives agreed to 
extend helium sales until all but 
85 million cubic metres of the 
stockpile remain. The Senate is 
expected to consider a similar 
proposal on 7 May. 


Open discourse 
Libel laws that make it harder 
to suppress free speech in 
England and Wales came into 
effect on 25 April, after the 
Queen gave the Defamation 
Bill her seal of approval. 
Scientists have long argued 
that the previous English libel 
law threatened open scientific 
discourse because it favoured 


Arctic research lab opens for business 


A German-Russian expedition team settled 
into a shiny new research base (pictured) 

in the Siberian Arctic on 23 April. The 
Samoylov station, located on a small island 
in the Lena Delta close to the Laptev Sea, 
replaces a 15-year-old small wooden station 


those claiming they had been 
defamed, and that the costs of 
such cases could force people 
to keep quiet in the face of 
legal threats. See go.nature. 
com/12bxfm for more. 


HCFC deal 


China will receive up to 
US$385 million over the next 
17 years from the Multilateral 
Fund for the Implementation 
of the Montreal Protocol to 
stop industrial production of 
hydrochlorofluorocarbons 
(HCFCs). The ozone-depleting 
chemicals, which are also 
powerful greenhouse gases, 

are used in applications such 

as refrigeration. The deal, 
announced on 22 April, makes 
China party to an existing 2007 
global agreement to accelerate 
the phase out of HCFCs. See 
go.nature.com/5rzlbk for more. 
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Pesticide ban 


In an effort to protect bees, 

the European Commission 

has announced that a two- 
year ban on the use of three 
common pesticides on crops 
will begin on 1 December. 

The Commission took the 
decision on 29 April, after a 
vote by European member 
states failed to either support or 
reject the proposed restrictions 
on the use of neonicotinoids. 
Scientists argue over whether 
neonicotinoids damage bee 
populations. See Nature 496, 
408 (2013) and go.nature.com/ 
apvdlf for more. 


FACILITIES 


Primate pull-out 
Harvard Medical School 
announced on 23 April that it 
will close its 47-year-old New 
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situated nearby. The 14-strong team will study 
processes affecting the formation and decay of 
permafrost in the Lena Delta during its four- 
week stay. Equipped with state-of-the-art lab 
appliances, the station will enable researchers to 
conduct fieldwork all year round. 


England Primate Research 
Center in Southborough, 
Massachusetts. The centre, 
which houses 1,860 non- 
human primates — mostly 
macaques — will close by 2015 
owing to acash shortage. The 
animals will be transferred 

to other primate research 
centres or be maintained 

on site, say medical-school 
officials. Inspections by the 
US Department of Agriculture 
found that the centre had 
violated the Animal Welfare 
Act several times, with four 
primate deaths occurring 
between June 2010 and 
February 2012. See go.nature. 
com/zsavjr for more. 


Satellite launch 
China has launched the first 
in its series of next-generation 
civilian Earth-observing 
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satellites. The Gaofen-1 satellite 
lifted off on 26 April from the 
Jiuquan launch facility in the 
Chinese Gobi desert. Its data 
will be used to aid distribution 
of disaster relief and for 
environmental monitoring, the 
state-run Xinhua news agency 
reported. China is planning to 
launch a further six satellites in 
the series. 


Farewell Herschel 


Europe’ Herschel mission 

has come to an end. The 
€1.1-billion (US$1.4-billion) 
infrared space telescope 
exhausted its stores of 
liquid-helium coolant on 

29 April, at which point its 
scientific instruments stopped 
working, said the European 
Space Agency. Astronomers 
have hailed the legacy of the 
observatory, which over three 
years has helped them to revise 
theories about the birth and 
death of stars (see Nature 495, 
151-152; 2013). 


| RESEARCH 
Freshwater lifeline 


Ontario's government 

threw a lifeline to Canada’s 
Experimental Lakes Area 
(ELA) on 24 April. Funding 
shortages led the Canadian 
government to close the 
freshwater research facility 
(pictured) in March. Ontario's 
premier, Kathleen Wynne, says 
that the province will provide 
funds to support the facility 


and will work towards a deal to 


transfer research operations to 
the International Institute for 
Sustainable Development, a 
think tank based in Winnipeg, 
Manitoba. See go.nature.com/ 


fish pose no significant 
environmental concern. The 
FDA must now evaluate the 
comments before finalizing its 
decision. See page 17 for more. 


PEOPLE 


Research politics 


Physicist Maria Chiara 
Carrozza was appointed as 
research minister in Italy’s 
new government on 27 April. 
Carrozza is a biorobotics 
specialist and was rector of 
an elite university in Pisa, 
the Sant’Anna School of 
Advanced Studies, until she 
was elected to parliament in 
February for the centre-left 


q39xpw for more. Democratic Party. Carrozza 
a says that she will boost Italy’s 
Hepatitis drug notoriously low spending on 


A new hepatitis-C drug, 
sofosbuvir, has been found to 
be highly effective in clinical 
trials. Developed by Gilead 
of Foster City, California, 
the drug is one of several 

in development that could 
replace existing hepatitis-C 
treatments, which can 

cause harsh side effects. See 
go.nature.com/fpasug and 
page 18 for more. 


GM salmon 

Genetically modified (GM) 
salmon have moved one step 
closer to US grocery stores. 
On 26 April, the US Food and 
Drug Administration (FDA) 
closed a public consultation on 
its finding that the engineered 


science, increase the number 
of research and academic 
positions and reduce the 
bureaucratic red tape that 
encumbers research. 


Lab-death trial 


Patrick Harran, a chemist at 
the University of California, 
Los Angeles, will stand trial for 
the death of research assistant 
Sheharbano Sangji, who died 
more than four years ago ina 
laboratory accident. Harran 
will be tried on three counts 
of violating health and safety 
standards, a Los Angeles 
judge ordered on 26 April. A 
trial date has not yet been set; 
Harran could face 4.5 years in 
prison. The case is touted as 


MISCONDUCT OFFICE OVERLOADED 


TREND WATCH 


The office that oversees 
misconduct investigations 
involving US-government- 
funded biomedical researchers 
has seen the number of 
allegations it has received since 
2001 rise by 216%. Officials at 
the Office of Research Integrity 
in Rockville, Maryland, said in 
April that the office is likely to 
receive more than 500 queries in 
2013. But because the number of 
staff who process allegations has 
remained flat, at 8-10 people, 
the office cannot take on any 
more cases. 


The US Office of Research Integrity saw a jump in queries last year — 
although limited staff numbers restrict its capacity to open new cases. 
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SEVEN DAYS | THIS WEEK | 


5-8 MAY 

The third World 
Conference on Research 
Integrity meets in 
Montreal, Canada. 
go.nature.com/enai63 


6-8 MAY 

Darmstadt, Germany, 
hosts the first 
international meeting 
on research into ‘ocean 
colour’ science: how 
satellite observations 
of the ocean can infer 
photosynthesis and other 
activity from colour. 
go.nature.com/ubntid 


the first time that a scientist 
has gone to trial over an 
accident in a US academic lab. 
See go.nature.com/738hpf for 
more. 


Wellcome head 


Jeremy Farrar, an expert in 
infectious diseases, is the 

next director of the Wellcome 
Trust, the London-based 
biomedical research charity 
announced on 24 April. Farrar 
will take up the post in October 
succeeding Mark Walport, who 
left in March after a decade 

in the job to become the UK 
governments chief scientific 
adviser. See page 19 for more. 


Jailed physicist 
Omid Kokabee, a former 
physics graduate student who 
has been imprisoned in Iran 
since early 2011, has written a 
public letter stating that he was 
jailed for refusing to cooperate 
with Iranian military projects. 
The letter, dated March 2013, 
was revealed by Nature last 
week. In a separate private 
letter, Kokabee, who had been 
studying laser physics at the 
University of Texas at Austin, 
claims that his expertise was 
sought for nuclear applications. 
See go.nature.com/4mught for 
more. 
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NEWS IN FOCUS 


Arace to decode 
the H7N9 virus — and for 


scientific credit p.14 test p.16 


fails to pass the replication 


Priming study 


New hepatitis 
C drugs change the 
calculus for screenings p.18 


= ( A Nature special 
sifts > wc: promises and 
realities p.21 


Continuing reliance on coal, which fuels this power plant in Germany, is driving carbon dioxide levels in the atmosphere ever higher. 


| CLIMATE | 


Global carbon dioxide levels 
near worrisome milestone 


Concentrations of greenhouse gas will soon surpass 400 parts per million at sentinel spot. 


BY RICHARD MONASTERSKY 


ear the moonscape summit of the 
Nes Loa volcano in Hawaii, an 
infrared analyser will soon make his- 
tory. Sometime in the next month, it is expected 
to record a daily concentration of carbon diox- 
ide in the atmosphere of more than 400 parts 
per million (p.p.m.), a value not reached at this 
key surveillance point for a few million years. 
There will be no balloons or noisemakers 
to celebrate the event. Researchers who moni- 
tor greenhouse gases will regard it more as a 


disturbing marker of humanity’s power to alter 
the chemistry of the atmosphere and by exten- 
sion, the climate of the planet. At 400 p.p.m., 
nations will have a difficult time keeping 
global warming in check, says Corinne Le 
Quéré, a climate researcher at the University 
of East Anglia in Norwich, UK, who says that 
the impact “is getting very dangerously close 
to reaching the 2 °C target that governments 
around the world have pledged not to exceed”. 

It will be a while, perhaps a few years, before 
the global CO, concentration averaged over 
an entire year, passes 400 p.p.m.. But topping 
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that value at Mauna Loa is significant because 
researchers have been monitoring the gas there 
since 1958, longer than any other spot. “It’s a 
time to take stock of where we are and where 
were going,’ says Ralph Keeling, a geochemist 
at the Scripps Institution of Oceanography in 
La Jolla, California, who oversees that centre's 
CO, monitoring efforts on Mauna Loa. That 
gas record, known as the Keeling curve, was 
started by his father, Charles Keeling. 

When monitoring started, the CO, level 
stood at 316 p.p.m., not much higher than the 
280 p.p.m. that characterized conditions 
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> before the industrial revolution. But since 
the Hawaiian measurements began, the val- 
ues have followed an upward slope that shows 
no sign of levelling off (see ‘On the rise’). 
Emissions of other greenhouse gases are also 
increasing, pushing the total equivalent con- 
centration of CO, in the atmosphere to around 
478 p.p.m. in April, according to Ronald Prinn, 
an atmospheric scientist at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology in Cambridge. 

Data compiled by Le Quéré and other mem- 
bers of the Global Carbon Project suggest 
that humans contributed around 10.4 billion 
tonnes of carbon into the atmosphere in 2011. 
About half of that is taken up each year by car- 
bon ‘sinks’ such as the ocean and vegetation on 
land; the rest remains in the atmosphere and 
raises the global concentration of CO,. 

“The real question now is: how will the sinks 
behave in the future?” says Gregg Marland, an 
environmental scientist at Appalachian State 
University in Boone, North Carolina, who 
helps to compile the emissions data. 

The sinks have grown substantially since 
Keeling began his measurements, when car- 
bon emissions totalled about 2.5 billion tonnes 
a year. But climate models suggest that the land 
and ocean will not keep pace for long. 

“At some point the planet can't keep doing 
us a favour, particularly the terrestrial bio- 
sphere,’ says Jim White, a biogeochemist at the 
University of Colorado Boulder. As the sinks 
slow down and more emitted CO, stays in the 
atmosphere, levels will rise even faster. 

Some researchers have suggested that the 
sinks have already started to clog up, reduc- 
ing their ability to take up more CO, (J. G. 
Canadell et al. Proc. Natl Acad. Sci. USA 104, 


ON THE RISE 


Measurements of atmospheric CO2 levels at Mauna Loa, Hawaii, show that the greenhouse gas has 
accumulated steadily, and spiked above 400 parts per million (p.p.m) several times in April. 
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18866-18870; 2007). Others disagree. 

Ashley Ballantyne, a biogeochemist at the 
University of Montana in Missoula, worked 
with White and others to examine records of 
emissions as well as CO, measurements made 
around the globe. They found no signs of sinks 
slowing down (A. P. Ballantyne et al. Nature 488, 
70-72; 2012). But it is difficult to be sure, says 
Inez Fung, a climate modeller at the University 
of California, Berkeley. “We don’t have ade- 
quate observing networks.” The largest global 
network, operated by the US National Oceanic 
and Atmospheric Administration, had to trim 
12 stations in 2012 because of budget cuts. 

Some of the most crucial areas, such as the 
tropics, are also the least monitored, although 
researchers are seeking to fill in the gaps. Sci- 
entists from Germany and Brazil are building 
a 300-metre tower to keep tabs on the Amazon 
(see Nature 467, 386-387; 2010). And Europe’s 
Integrated Carbon Observation System is 


setting up stations throughout the continent 
and at some marine sites to measure CO, and 
other greenhouse gases. 

Satellites, too, could monitor carbon sources 
and sinks. Two orbiters are already providing 
some data, and NASA plans to launch the 
much anticipated Orbiting Carbon Observa- 
tory-2 next year (see page 5). An earlier version 
of that satellite failed during its 2009 launch. 

Even as new resources come online, however, 
researchers are struggling to keep the Mauna 
Loa station going. “The amount of money that 
I'm able to obtain for the programme has dimin- 
ished over time,’ says Keeling, whose group 
monitors CO, concentration at 13 sites around 
the world. 

“It's kind of silly that we chose to go all 
ostrich-like,’ says White of the funding dif- 
ficulties. “We don’t want to know how much 
CO, is in the atmosphere, when we ought to be 
monitoring even more.” = 


SOURCE: SCRIPPS INSTITUTION OF OCEANOGRAPHY AT UC SAN DIEGO 


Flu papers spark row 
over credit for data 


Rush to publish on H7N9 avian flu upsets Chinese scientists. 


BY DECLAN BUTLER AND DAVID CYRANOSKI 


n31 March, China reported the first 
() human cases of infection with a new 

H7N9 avian flu virus. The same day, a 
team at the Chinese National Influenza Center 
(CNIC) in Beijing uploaded to a research data- 
base the genetic sequences of viruses isolated 
from the first three human cases. But Nature 
has learned that in the days that followed, Chi- 
nese scientists and officials grew increasingly 
concerned that China might lose credit for its 
work in isolating and sequencing the virus. 
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The sequences were placed in the Global Ini- 
tiative on Sharing All Influenza Data (GISAID) 
database. According to the database's rules, 
scientists who use sequences from it must 
credit those who deposited the data and, where 
possible, propose collaborations with them. 

“Unfortunately some bad things happened 
when we released the sequences in GISAID, 
and they really hurt us,’ says Yuelong Shu, head 
of the CNIC, which is also the World Health 
Organization (WHO) Collaborating Centre for 
Reference and Research on Influenza in China. 
“GISAID have tried their best to help us,” he 
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adds. “I really appreciate what they have done.” 
Shu did not initially reveal specific concerns, 
but other researchers have told Nature some 
of the details. On 5 April, the Chinese scien- 
tists submitted their first major H7N9 paper, 
including analyses of the sequences, to The 
New England Journal of Medicine (NEJM). 
Around the same time, the researchers 
learned that they might be scooped: several 
other research groups were preparing to pub- 
lish papers on the virus, or already had done so, 
including analyses of the sequences in GISAID. 
This news was followed by what seemed 
to be a snub. It emerged on 5 April that drug 
firm Novartis in Basel, Switzerland, and the 
J. Craig Venter Institute in Rockville, Mary- 
land, planned to use the uploaded sequences to 
develop H7N9 vaccines. The initiative had US 
government funding and would be a collabora- 
tion with the US Centers for Disease Control 
and Prevention (CDC) in Atlanta, Georgia — 
but not with the Chinese team. The Chinese 
researchers felt that this was not in the spirit 
of GISAID. 
The sharing of flu-virus data and materials 


CHINAFOTOPRESS/PHOTOSHOT 


O. KOKABEE 


Chinese medical workers take part in a drill to simulate an outbreak of H7NQ flu in the population. 


FLU TRACKING 


A virus on the move 


As the H7N9 avian influenza outbreak in 
China enters its fourth week, the virus has 
expanded it geographic range. Human 
cases have been reported in Fujian province, 
hundreds of kilometres south of the main 
outbreak area around Shanghai, and in 

the Jiangxi and Hunan provinces at similar 
distances to the southwest. 

As of 29 April, the World Health 
Organization (WHO) had confirmed 
126 cases, including 24 deaths, up from 
104 confirmed cases on 22 April. 

On 24 April, a China-WHO Joint Mission 
including a team of international flu experts 
ended a week-long investigation of the 
outbreak. They noted that some family 


has long been a politically charged issue in 
global health. Timely information from poten- 
tially pandemic flu strains is crucial for efforts 
to monitor drug resistance and the evolution of 
viruses, and for the development of diagnostics 
and vaccines. But some countries have been 
reluctant to share such data because they have 
seen little in return in terms of collaboration, 
technology transfer or access to the drugs and 
vaccines developed asa result. 

GISAID was created in 2008 to help over- 
come some of these concerns. “Without a 
mechanism like GISAID it would be very diffi- 
cult for various authorities to make information 
available prior to publication,’ says Alan Hay, 


clusters of cases have occurred, which could 
signal either limited human-to-human 
spread or infection from a common source. 
But for the moment, there is no evidence of 
sustained human-to-human spread. 

On the same day, the first human case 
outside mainland China was reported in 
Taiwan, but the 53-year-old man is thought 
to have caught the disease while on the 
mainland. 

The outbreak is “complex and difficult 
and is evolving”, says Keiji Fukuda, the 
WHO’s assistant director-general for health 
security. The most probable source of the 
human infections is birds, particularly 
poultry, at live poultry markets, he says. D.B. 


co-chair of GISAID’s scientific advisory council. 
Novartis spokeswoman Liz Power says that 
after the company’s researchers downloaded 
the H7N9 sequences, it “explored research col- 
laboration” with the Chinese CDC in Beijing, 
of which the CNIC is part. “We are committed 
to sharing any meaningful insights coming out 
of our work with China CDC, she says. 
Kristine Sheedy, a spokeswoman for the 
US CDC, acknowledges that “there were dif- 
ferences in understanding and expectations 
regarding use of the Chinese H7N9 sequence 
data by several outside groups’, but adds that 
the US CDC was not among them. The CDC 
has had a strong ongoing collaboration with 
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its counterpart in China since the start of the 
H7N9 outbreaks, she says. 

Shu says that the Chinese researchers would 
have preferred for the vaccine developers to have 
told them in advance about how they intended 
to use the sequences, but adds that communica- 
tion channels have now been opened and that 
the various parties have agreed to collaborate. 
“Thanks to the president of GISAID this situa- 
tion was quickly mitigated,” says Shu. 

Chinese worries over being scooped also 
seem to have been put to rest. The CNIC scien- 
tists were most concerned about a major analy- 
sis of the H7N9 virus scheduled for publication 
on 10 April in Eurosurveillance — which would 
have appeared before the Chinese NEJM paper. 

A co-author on the Eurosurveillance paper, 
virologist Masato Tashiro of the Influenza Virus 
Research Center in Tokyo, the WHO’ influ- 
enza reference centre in Japan, says that he sent 
a draft of the paper to the Chinese researchers 
on7 April, inviting them to be co-authors. They 
declined, but asked Tashiro to delay publication 
until after their NEJM paper had appeared. He 
agreed and the NEJM paper was published on 
11 April (R. Gao et al. N. Engl. J. Med. http://doi. 
org/k7r; 2013), with the Eurosurveillance paper 
appearing later the same day (T. Kageyama 
et al. Euro Surveill. 18, 20453; 2013). Tashiro 
notes that holding the paper did not have an 
impact on public health, because all its analyses 
were shared with the WHO’s global network of 
flu labs on 1 and 2 April, and were used to help 
the WHO to prepare its initial risk assessment 
of the virus (see ‘Flu tracking’). 

“One has to recognize the sensitivities in 
relation to scientific priority, says Hay, who 
thinks that many potential difficulties could 
be avoided if people spoke to each other more 
about their work and their publication plans. 

“Scientific etiquette is without doubt a key 
to keeping the rapid sharing of data a reality,” 
says Shu. In this case, he continues, “after some 
initial concerns we found that both research- 
ers and publishers were understanding of our 
predicament”. 

Hay hopes that the hiccups won't discour- 
age Chinese researchers from making their 
H7N9 data publicly accessible quickly. “It is 
very important to continue to share sequences 
from the more recent cases,’ he says. 

For his part, Shu says that he is keen to 
ensure that researchers continue to have 
“unfettered access to data”. m 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


Disputed results a fresh blow 
for social psychology 


Failure to replicate intelligence- priming effects ignites row in research community. 


BY ALISON ABBOTT 


r | Vhinking about a professor just before 
you take an intelligence test makes 
you perform better than if you think 

about football hooligans. Or does it? An 

influential theory that certain behaviour can 
be modified by unconscious cues is under 
serious attack. 

A paper published in PLoS ONE last week' 
reports that nine different experiments failed 
to replicate this example of ‘intelligence prim- 
ing, first described in 1998 (ref. 2) by Ap 
Dijksterhuis, a social psychologist at Radboud 
University Nijmegen in the Netherlands, and 
now included in textbooks. 

David Shanks, a cognitive psychologist 
at University College London, UK, and first 
author of the paper in PLoS ONE, is among 
sceptical scientists calling for Dijksterhuis to 
design a detailed experimental protocol to 
be carried out in different laboratories to pin 
down the effect. Dijksterhuis has rejected the 
request, saying that he “stands by the general 
effect” and blames the failure to replicate on 
“poor experiments”. 

An acrimonious e-mail debate on the sub- 
ject has been dividing psychologists, who are 
already jittery about other recent exposures 
of irreproducible 


results (see Nature “It’s about 

485, 298-300; 2012), more than just 
“It’s about more replicating the 
than just replicat- results from one 
ing resultsfrom one paper.” 


paper,’ says Shanks, 

who circulated a draft of his study in Octo- 
ber; the failed replications call into question 
the underpinnings of ‘unconscious-thought 
theory. 

Dijksterhuis published that theory in 2006 
(ref. 3). It fleshed out more general, long- 
held claims about a ‘smart unconscious’ that 
had been proposed over the past couple of 
decades — exemplified in writer Malcolm 
Gladwell’s best-selling book Blink (Penguin, 
2005). The theory holds that behaviour can 
be influenced, or ‘primed’, by thoughts or 
motives triggered unconsciously — in the 
case of intelligence priming, by the stereo- 
type ofa clever professor or a stupid hooligan. 
Most psychologists accept that such priming 
can occur consciously, but many, including 
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Social psychologist Ap Dijksterhuis. 


Shanks, are unconvinced by claims of uncon- 
scious effects. 

In their paper, Shanks and his colleagues 
tried to obtain an intelligence-priming effect, 
following protocols in Dijksterhuis’s papers 
or refining them to amplify any theoretical 
effect (for example, by using a test of analyti- 
cal thinking instead of general knowledge). 
They also repeated intelligence-priming stud- 
ies from independent labs. They failed to find 
any of the described priming effects in their 
experiments. 

The e-mail debate that Shanks joined 
was kicked off last September, when Daniel 
Kahneman, a Nobel-prizewinning psycholo- 
gist from Princeton University in New Jersey 
who thinks that unconscious social priming 
is likely to be real, circulated an open letter 
warning ofa “train wreck looming” (see Nature 
http://doi.org/mdr; 2012) because of a growing 
number of failures to replicate results. Social 
psychology “is now the poster child for doubts 
about the integrity of psychological research’, 
he told psychologists, “and it is your responsi- 
bility” to deal with it. 

Other high-profile social psychologists 
whose papers have been disputed in the past 
two years include John Bargh from Yale Uni- 
versity in New Haven, Connecticut. His claims 
include that people walk more slowly if they 
are primed with age-related words. 

Bargh, Dijksterhuis and their supporters 
argue that social-priming results are hard 
to replicate because the slightest change in 
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conditions can affect the outcome. “There 
are moderators that we are unaware of,’ says 
Dijksterhuis. 

But Hal Pashler, a cognitive psychologist at 
the University of California, San Diego — a 
long-time critic of social priming — notes that 
the effects reported in the original papers were 
huge. “If effects were that strong, it is unlikely 
they would abruptly disappear with subtle 
changes in procedure,’ he says. 

No one is suggesting that there is anything 
fraudulent about the results, but the charges 
that some of Dijksterhuis’s key papers may 
report false positives is a particular embar- 
rassment for the Netherlands. It comes close 
on the heels of exposures of scientific miscon- 
duct by two other Dutch social psychologists: 
in 2011, Diederik Stapel of Tilburg University 
admitted to inventing data, and in June 2012, 
an investigation committee concluded that 
Dirk Smeesters from the Erasmus University 
in Rotterdam had cherry-picked data in some 
papers. 

Shanks’ replication failures cannot be dis- 
missed, says Eric-Jan Wagenmakers, a math- 
ematical psychologist at the University of 
Amsterdam who last year published a series 
of studies that failed to lend support* to uncon- 
scious-thought theory. He is disappointed that 
Dijksterhuis has declined “repeated requests” 
to help to generate a definitive answer. 

Dijksterhuis says that “focusing on a sin- 
gle phenomenon is not that helpful and 
wont solve the problem”. He adds that social 
psychology needs to get more rigorous, but 
that the rigour should be applied to future, not 
historical, experiments. The social-priming 
debate will rumble on, he says, because “there 
is an ideology out there that doesn’t want to 
believe that our behaviour can be cued by the 
environment”. 

Others remain concerned. Kahneman wrote 
in the e-mail debate on 4 February that this 
“refusal to engage in a legitimate scientific con- 
versation ... invites the interpretation that the 
believers are afraid of the outcome”. = 


1. Shanks, D. R. et al. PLoS ONE 8, e56515 (2013). 

2. Dijksterhuis, A. & van Knippenberg, A. J. Pers. Soc. 
Psychol. 74, 865-877 (1998). 

3. Dijksterhuis, A. & Nordgren, L. F. Persp. Psychol. Sci. 
1, 95-109 (2006). 

4. Huizenga, H. M., Wetzels, R., van Ravenzwaaji, D. & 
Wagenmakers, E.-J. Organ. Behav. Hum. Decis. Proc. 
117, 332-340 (2012). 
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A genetically engineered salmon (top) grows twice as fast as its wild counterpart (bottom). 
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Transgenic salmon 
nears approval 


Slow US regulatory process highlights hurdles of getting 
engineered food animals to dinner tables. 


BY HEIDI LEDFORD 


tanks protected by netting, barbed wire 

and guard dogs, swim the world’s most 
expensive and scrutinized fish. These swift- 
growing salmon have been at the centre ofa 
18-year, US$60-million battle to bring the 
first genetically modified (GM) animal to 
US dinner tables — a struggle that may be 
nearing its end. 

Last week marked the end of the public’s 
opportunity to weigh in on a US Food and 
Drug Administration (FDA) draft assessment 
of the salmon. Genetically engineered to grow 
twice as fast as their unaltered brethren, the 
fish pose no significant environmental threat 
to the United States when grown in landlocked 
tanks, says the FDA. The agency needs only 
to finalize that assessment before deciding 
whether to approve the fish for human con- 
sumption. The number of opportunities for 
a surprise delay — a recurring theme in the 
history of these salmon — is dwindling (see 
‘Against the current’). 

Environmental groups are preparing to take 
the battle to consumers by fighting the sale of 


lE the remote highlands of Panama, in 


the fish in grocery stores across the country. 
Others point out that it will be years before the 
salmon are anything more thana curiosity. At 
full capacity, the Panama facility can produce 
only about 100 tonnes of salmon a year, says 
Gregory Jaffe, director of biotechnology at 
the Center for Science in the Public Interest, a 
consumer group in Washington DC that mon- 
itors the regulation of GM foods. That amount 
is a trifle compared to the roughly 230,000 
tonnes of farmed Atlantic salmon that the 
United States imported in 2012. “Youd have to 
try hard to eat it” says Jaffe. “It won't be as hard 
as winning the lottery, but it will be close” 
For the firm that developed the fish, Aqua- 
Bounty Technologies of Maynard, Massa- 
chusetts, those 100 tonnes are a hard-won 
prize. In 1989, the salmon were engineered 
to overexpress a growth-hormone gene. 
The result: ‘AquAdvantage’ fish that grew 
to full size in around 18 months rather than 
the usual 3 years. The company applied for 
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FDA approval in 1995 and has been stuck in 
regulatory limbo ever since. AquaBounty has 
had to demonstrate the food's safety, and gauge 
the environmental risk of the sterile fish escap- 
ing its tanks and successfully mating with wild 
salmon. By contrast, the FDA approved the 
first GM crop for human consumption — the 
Flavr Savr tomato — after just three years of 
regulatory consideration. 


CASH CRISIS 

The uncertainty has taken its toll. To save 
money, AquaBounty has reduced its staff by 
more than half. Last year, the company sold off 
its research and development arm and lost one 
of its biggest investors. In March, AquaBounty 
came within a week of running out of cash, says 
chief executive Ronald Stotish. The firm was 
saved by last-minute refinancing and fresh 
investment from Intrexon, a synthetic-biology 
company based in Blacksburg, Virginia. 

At first glance, the Panama facility hardly 
seems to be the key to financial prosperity. 
With salmon selling for around $6.50 per 
kilogram, AquaBounty would make less than 
$1 million each year from the salmon. It would 
take decades for the company to make back its 
$60-million investment if it relied solely on the 
Panama farm. 

Stotish says that the company must expand. 
Following FDA approval, AquaBounty hopes 
to sell its salmon eggs to farmers and expand 
to markets in Argentina, Canada, Chile and 
China. 

To sell AquAdvantage fish in the United 
States, each farm would require separate FDA 
approval, but because the food safety of the fish 
has already been vetted, the approval process 
would require only an environmental evalua- 
tion, says Jaffe. 

Yet even with regulatory approval, the 
battle over AquaBounty’s salmon will be far 
from over. In March, several speciality gro- 
cery stores, including Whole Foods, an inter- 
national chain based in Austin, Texas, said 
that they would not sell AquAdvantage fish. 
Lawmakers in Alaska and Oregon, which both 
export wild salmon, have repeatedly tried to 
block the GM fish because they fear contami- 
nation of the wild stock and worry that it could 
drive down the price of farmed salmon. 

AquaBounty’s long struggle has discouraged 
other US companies from producing GM ani- 
mals for food. Mark Walton, chief marketing 
officer at Recombinetics, an animal-biotech- 
nology company in St Paul, Minnesota, says 
that his company will focus initially on medical 
applications — using modified farm animals as 
disease models, for example — rather than on 
livestock for food. Medical applications of GM 
technology do not stir consumer passions in 
the same way as GM foods, and there is a regu- 
latory precedent: in 2009, the FDA approved 
a goat that makes an anti-clotting drug in its 
milk. If Recombinetics invests in agricul- 
tural products, Walton adds, the items will > 
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AGAINST THE CURRENT 


The US Food and Drug Administration 
(FDA) has been slow to approve a 
genetically modified (GM) salmon 
made by AquaBounty of Maynard, 
Massachusetts. The fish would be the 
first GM animal authorized for human 
consumption. 


IEEE) Canadian researchers 
engineer wild Atlantic salmon to 
overexpress growth hormone. 


BET AquaBounty files an 


Investigational New Animal Drug 
application with the FDA. 


| 2001 | AquaBounty submits its 


first regulatory study to the FDA. 


| 2009 | The FDA releases guidance 


for its evaluation of genetically 
engineered animals as veterinary 
drugs; AquaBounty completes its 
FDA submission. 


BE The FDA says that GM 


salmon is safe to eat. 


| 2012 fae FDA completes its draft 
environmental assessment in May, 


but does not release it to the public 
until December. 


| 2013 fine public-comment 


period for the draft environmental 
assessment is extended by two 
months and concludes on 26 April. 


> probably be marketed outside the United 
States first. “The AquaBounty example has 
[made] the company very sceptical about 
how much investment to pour into the US 
regulatory process,’ he says. 

Yet Stotish says that GM animal products 
will inevitably find their way to grocery 
stores. He points to heavy investment in the 
technology in China, where dozens of GM 
farm animals are in development. “I think 
we will end up eating genetically modified 
animals ofa variety of species,” says Stotish. 
“But they'll come from other countries.” m 
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Targeted drugs to 
tackle hepatitis C 


But experts debate US screening recommendations. 


BY BETH MOLE 


ing that he had hepatitis C and deciding to 

get treated: it was either four years or five. 
His thinking is clouded by the combination of 
three drugs that he is taking to clear the infec- 
tion. After the treatments’ other side effects set 
in — severe flu-like symptoms, depression and 
exhaustion — he took leave from his job as a 
chef in New York. John, whose name has been 
changed to protect his privacy, was at high 
risk of catching the virus, having once been 
addicted to crystal methamphetamine. But as 
a 51-year-old, he is also a baby boomer — a 
member of the generation born between 1945 
and 1965 — millions of whom will face the dis- 
ease and its sometimes harrowing treatment. 

Better drugs are on the way. But the possi- 
bility of improved treatment is intensifying a 
debate about whether to screen a broad swathe 
of the US population for hepatitis C. 

Last month, the pharmaceutical company 
Gilead, based in Foster City, California, sub- 
mitted its hepatitis-C drug sofosbuvir to 
the US Food and Drug Administration for 
approval, after phase II trials showed a 100% 
success rate in a few patient groups when it was 
used in combination with existing drugs. Last 
week, the first phase III results showed simi- 
larly promising results (E. Lawitz et al. N. Engl. 
J. Med. http://doi.org/mcec; 2013). 

The drug is one of at least ten in phase III 
trials in the United States that promise to 
improve results or reduce side effects. The 
first of these drugs could reach the market as 
early as 2014, and a recommendation from the 
US Centers for Disease Control and Preven- 
tion (CDC) in Atlanta, Georgia, to screen an 
entire generation for the disease could create 
vast demand for them. 

John is a part of a demographic time bomb. 
Up to 4 million Americans are infected with 
hepatitis C, which can irreparably damage 
the liver and lead to liver cancer, but because 
it inflicts injury slowly over decades, as many 
as 85% of carriers do not know that they have 
it. Baby boomers account for about 27% of the 
US population, but up 


Jins strains to recall the gap between learn- 
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route — was more common during their youth 
than in other eras. Last August, the CDC rec- 
ommended screening the entire generation 
of people born between 1945 and 1965, as 
well as people in high-risk populations such 
as intravenous-drug users. The CDC pre- 
dicts that generational screening would find 
an extra 800,000 cases and prevent at least 
120,000 deaths. “We have an opportunity to 
make a real dent in the impact of the disease,” 
says Kimberly Page, an epidemiologist at the 
University of California, San Francisco. 

John’s doctor, infectious-disease specialist 
Kristen Marks of Weill Cornell Medical Col- 
lege in New York, says that screening is espe- 
cially important for baby boomers because 
early symptoms of hepatitis C, such as fatigue 
and malaise, are difficult to distinguish from 
signs of ageing. People dismiss symptoms, says 
Marks, and some might not remember trying 
intravenous drugs in their youth. Even if they 
do, she adds, “they might not tell their doctor”. 
A peak in cases of liver scarring from untreated 
hepatitis C is expected in the next few years 
(see ‘An approaching burden’). But with the 
new drugs on the horizon, now is an optimistic 
time for treatment, says Marks. “Historically, 
not having good treatments was a disincentive 
for screening,’ she says. “Now, I think there's a 
renewed interest.’ 

But last November, the US Preventive Ser- 
vices Task Force (USPSTF), a panel of experts 
assembled by the US Department of Health and 
Human Services, released a draft statement giv- 
ing the screening recommendation a ‘grade C: 


AN APPROACHING BURDEN 

The high number of hepatitis-C infections in 
the United States is expected to lead to a peak 
in cases of cirrhosis, or liver scarring, by 
around 2020. 
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SOURCE: G.L. DAVIS ET AL. GASTROENTEROLOGY 138, 513-521 (2010) 


That means that doctors should consider 
birth year when deciding whether to offer 
screening, but should take other factors into 
account. The mediocre grade could discour- 
age many health-care providers — including 
Medicaid, the provider for people with low 
incomes — from pushing screenings. 

As with its controversial recommenda- 
tions in 2009 and 2012 to limit screening 
for breast and prostrate cancer, the USP- 
STF has tried to balance the benefits of 
screening against its costs and the risk of 
unnecessary treatment. The combination 
therapies used to combat hepatitis C can 
cost US$1,100 per week and last for up 
to a year, with severe side effects. Other 
treatments cost $4,100 per week. (Gilead 
declined to comment on the future price 
of sofosbuvir-based treatments.) 

Roger Chou, an internal-medicine spe- 
cialist at Oregon Health and Science Uni- 
versity in Portland anda scientific reviewer 
for the USPSTE, adds that in most patients, 
the disease is imperceptible: only 20% of 
people develop liver scarring in the first 
20 years of infection, according to the 
CDC. Of the few baby 


boomers that might “Wehavean 
be caught through opportunity 
additional screening, tomake areal 
says Chou, some will dent in the 
notneedtobetreated. impact of the 


MS »” 
But new drugs, disease. 


however expensive, 

could change the calculus for doctors and 
patients, says Mark Eckman, a physician 
at the University of Cincinnati in Ohio, 
who has calculated that even screening 
the entire US population would be cost 
effective given the financial and per- 
sonal burdens of living with liver diseases 
(M. H. Eckman et al. Clin. Infect. Dis. 56, 
1382-1393; 2013). 

For example, sofosbuvir, which is one 
ofa set of new antiviral drugs that specifi- 
cally target hepatitis C rather than viruses 
in general, can achieve success rates 
above 90% in combination treatments of 
just three months. The drug inhibits the 
virus’s RNA polymerase, preventing viral 
replication. It is also being tested without 
the classic combination drug of pegylated 
interferon, which boosts the immune sys- 
tem but causes harsh side effects. 

The USPSTF is still reviewing its draft 
recommendations, but it is likely to make 
a final decision in the next few months, well 
before approval of sofosbuvir or other new 
drugs could alter the calculations. 

That is too bad, says David Thomas, a 
viral-hepatitis specialist at Johns Hopkins 
University in Baltimore, Maryland, who 
argues that the next generation of drugs 
helps to justify wide-scale screening. “It 
makes a pretty easy case for doing some- 
thing different,’ he says. m 
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Clinician to head 
Wellcome Trust 


Jeremy Farrar to lead one of world’s largest research charities. 


BY RICHARD VAN NOORDEN 


has spent the past 17 years on the front 

line of the battle with infectious diseases, 
from dengue and typhoid to severe acute res- 
piratory syndrome (SARS) and now H7N9 
avian influenza. The British clinician has led 
the Oxford University Clinical Research Unit 
in Ho Chi Minh City as it has grown from 
a dozen people to around 200 researchers 
supporting public-health efforts in Vietnam, 
Nepal and Indonesia. 

Now, Farrar is stepping up to lead the UK 
institution that paid for much of his work: the 
Wellcome Trust, one of the world’s largest char- 
ities funding biomedical research. Colleagues 
and public-health leaders say that the trust, 
which last year spent £746 million (US$1.15 bil- 
lion), has made an excellent choice — and 
wonder whether it signals an even greater focus 
on funding research in developing countries. 

“He's massively driven, and a great visionary. 
He's invested his career in doing the research 
where the problem lies; he believes tropical 
medicine should be done in the tropics,” says 
Bob Snow, one of Farrar’s collaborators, who 
works on malaria and public health in Nairobi. 

Farrar moved to Vietnam in 1996, when the 
Wellcome Trust was boosting investment in 
disease-ridden countries in Africa and south- 
east Asia. He saw the SARS outbreak in 2003 at 
close quarters — his friend, Carlo Urbani, died 
of the virus while working for the World Health 
Organization (WHO) in Hanoi. Then came a 
surge in H5N1 avian flu, which hit Vietnam 
hard. “It was a tense time for everyone,’ says 
Cameron Simmons, a dengue expert who works 
with Farrar; clinicians were treating patients and 
trying to explain the crisis. Through all of this, 
Farrar’s leadership and ability to build trust 
between people was evident, says Simmons. 

“Jeremy’s very much a shrewd team player,’ 
says Colin Blakemore, a neuroscientist at the 
University of Oxford, UK, and former head 
of Britain’s Medical Research Council. Farrar 
has brokered funding from several sources, 
and his centre's work on flu required negotia- 
tions with countries such as China to obtain 
samples. Those skills will serve him well when 
he moves to the Wellcome Trust in October. 

For the past decade, Farrar has been migrat- 
ing to a more strategic role, Snow says, serving 
on WHO advisory boards and pushing for a 
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greater focus on flu 
surveillance and on 
capacity- building in 
the developing world. 

“T believe that we 
have to bring some of 
the huge investment 
by the developed 
world in genom- 
ics, technology and 
training to affected 
countries in Asia and 
elsewhere,’ Farrar 
wrote last year (Nature 483, 534-535; 2012). 

Farrar would not divulge whether his vision 
of international public-health strategy would 
affect the trust’s priorities: “I have too much 
to do on H7N9 and hand, foot and mouth 
disease to talk about that,’ he says. But Snow 
says that researchers are hopeful. Since 2008, 
the charity — under its previous director Mark 
Walport, now the UK government’s chief 
scientific adviser — has increased its spend- 
ing outside the United Kingdom from 14% to 
22%, expanding support for programmes in 
India and sub-Saharan Africa in particular. It 
has also doubled the share of its cash it gives to 
translational research, from 6% to 12%. David 
Heymann, chairman of the advisory board for 
Public Health England, says that Farrar is likely 
to encourage those trends. 

“Tt wasn't an easy decision for him to give 
up the science,’ says epidemiologist Simon 
Hay, a collaborator at the University of 
Oxford, “but there’s a responsibility for peo- 
ple that have been advocating in public health 
to step up when these positions come up.” 
Moreover, the Vietnam unit can now operate 
without Farrar. 

“There will be tears from our end and from 
our Vietnamese partners. The trust is very 
lucky to be getting Jeremy — he’s a remarkable 
leader,’ says Simmons. 


y : 
Clinician Jeremy Farrar. 


Additional reporting by Ewen Callaway and 
David Cyranoski. 


CORRECTION 

The News Feature ‘The gun fighter’ (Nature 
496, 412-415; 2013) did not cite the 
sources for the graphs. These have now 
been added online. 
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Genetically modified crops generate hype and hatred. 
A special section of Nature cuts through the drama. 


oreign genes were successfully introduced 
into plants for the first time 30 years ago 
(see page 40). Ever since, genetically 
modified (GM) crops have promised to 
deliver a second green revolution: a wealth 
of enhanced foods, fuels and fibres that would 
feed the starving, deliver profits to farmers and 
promote a greener environment. In many ways, 
that revolution has arrived. Crops engineered 
to carry useful traits now grow on 170 million 
hectares in at least 28 countries (see page 22). 
But to many, GM crops have been a failure. 
The market is dominated by just a few insect- 
resistant and herbicide-tolerant crops. The 
environmental benefits are disputed, and 
activists question the safety of GM foods. Polit- 
icized and polarized, the war of words that sur- 
rounds GM crops ignores the complex truths. 
In this special issue, Nature explores the 
messy middle ground. A News Feature weighs 
the evidence behind some of the most contro- 
versial claims about the effects of GM crops 
(see page 24). Christopher Whitty, chief scien- 
tific adviser at the UK Department for Inter- 
national Development, and his colleagues 
argue that the negative attitudes towards GM 
crops in the developed world undermine the 
technology’s potential in the developing one 


(see page 31). Such sentiments have helped 
to delay the approval of the first genetically 
modified animal for human consumption, a 
fast-growing salmon (see page 17). 

The next generation of GM crops might 
benefit from these hard lessons. Fusuo 
Zhang, director of the Center for Resources, 
Environment and Food Security at China 
Agricultural University in Beijing, thinks that 
his country — now the sixth-largest adopter 
of GM crops — will serve as a hothouse for 
agricultural technologies (see page 33). A Per- 
spective article reviews research on membrane 
transporters in plants that could lead to traits 
such as stress resistance and increased nutri- 
ent content (see page 60). And a second News 
Feature explores the genetic engineering tech- 
nologies that are giving rise to the next genera- 
tion of GM crops (see page 27). The battles are 
by no means over, but the hope is that science 
and reasoned debate can inform the future of 
these technologies. m 


GM CROPS: PROMISE & REALITY 


A Nature special issue 
nature.com/gmcrops 
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TARNISHED PROMISE 


IMAGE: KELLY KRAUSE/NATURE (PHOTO: NAGY-BAGOLY ARPAD/SHUTTERSTOCK) 
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GM CROPS 


A story in numbers 


In the nearly two decades since they were first commercialized, genetically modified (GM) crops 
have gained ground on their conventional counterparts. The vast majority are grown in five 
countries. Four crops feature, with two main traits: herbicide tolerance and insect resistance. 


eteetseeces 


The global picture 


Twenty-eight countries planted 170 million hectares 
of GM crops in 2012, but most crops were grown in 
just five countries: the United States, Brazil, 
Argentina, Canada and India. 


1.5 billion hectares 170 million 
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Political opposition 
forced the GM potato, 
used for industrial 
starch, off the market in 
Germany and Sweden. 
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Mixed growth 


Area planted with GM crops 10) = ; 
Growth for many of the largest GM adopters has slowed, but Brazil is continuing to see large Area planted in 2012 
annual leaps with 21% (6.3 million hectares) more GM crops planted in 2012 than 2011. 
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Popular traits 


Of some 30 traits that are currently engineered into plants for commercial use, 
the most popular are those that confer herbicide tolerance, insect resistance or 


spss both traits together. 
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Superweeds? Suicides? Stealthy genes? The true, the false | x 
and the still unknown about transgenic crops. 


BY NATASHA GILBERT 


A HARD LOOK AT GM CROPS 


n the pitched debate over genetically modified (GM) foods and 

crops, it can be hard to see where scientific evidence ends and dogma 

and speculation begin. In the nearly 20 years since they were first 

commercialized, GM crop technologies have seen dramatic uptake. 
Advocates say that they have increased agricultural production by more 
than US$98 billion and saved an estimated 473 million kilograms of 
pesticides from being sprayed. But critics question their environmental, 
social and economic impacts. 

Researchers, farmers, activists and GM seed companies all stridently 
promote their views, but the scientific data are often inconclusive or 
contradictory. Complicated truths have long been obscured by the fierce 
rhetoric. “I find it frustrating that the debate has not moved on,’ says 
Dominic Glover, an agricultural socioeconomist at Wageningen Uni- 
versity and Research Centre in the Netherlands. “The two sides speak 
different languages and have different opinions on what evidence and 
issues matter,’ he says. 

Here, Nature takes a look at three pressing questions: are GM crops 
fuelling the rise of herbicide-resistant ‘superweeds’? Are they driving 
farmers in India to suicide? And are the 


GM CROPS HAVE BRED SUPERWEEDS: TRUE 

Jay Holder, a farming consultant in Ashburn, Georgia, first noticed 
Palmer amaranth (Amaranthus palmeri) in a client's transgenic cotton 
fields about five years ago. Palmer amaranth is a particular pain for 
farmers in the southeastern United States, where it outcompetes cotton 
for moisture, light and soil nutrients and can quickly take over fields. 

Since the late 1990s, US farmers had widely adopted GM cotton 
engineered to tolerate the herbicide glyphosate, which is marketed 
as Roundup by Monsanto in St Louis, Missouri. The herbicide-crop 
combination worked spectacularly well — until it didn’t. In 2004, 
herbicide-resistant amaranth was found in one county in Georgia; by 
2011, it had spread to 76. “It got to the point where some farmers were 
losing half their cotton fields to the weed,” says Holder. 

Some scientists and anti-GM groups warned that GM crops, by 
encouraging liberal use of glyphosate, were spurring the evolution of 
herbicide resistance in many weeds. Twenty-four glyphosate-resistant 
weed species have been identified since Roundup-tolerant crops were 
introduced in 1996. But herbicide resistance is a problem for farmers 


foreign transgenes in GM crops spreading into 
other plants? These controversial case studies 
show how blame shifts, myths are spread and 
cultural insensitivities can inflame debate. 


, GM CROPS: PROMISE & REALITY 


+ A Nature special issue 
hature.com/gmecrops 


regardless of whether they plant GM crops. 
Some 64 weed species are resistant to the her- 
bicide atrazine, for example, and no crops have 
been genetically modified to withstand it (see 
“The rise of superweeds’). 
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SOURCE: IAN HEAP, INTERNATIONAL SURVEY OF HERBICIDE RESISTANT 
WEEDS WWW.WEEDSCIENCE.ORG/GRAPHS/SOAGRAPH.ASPX (2013). 


Palmer amaranth 
has taken root as a 
herbicide-resistant 
‘superweed’ in many 
US cotton fields. 


Still, glyphosate-tolerant plants could be 
considered victims of their own success. Farm- 
ers had historically used multiple herbicides, 
which slowed the development of resistance. 
They also controlled weeds through ploughing 
and tilling — practices that deplete topsoil and 
release carbon dioxide, but do not encourage resistance. The GM crops 
allowed growers to rely almost entirely on glyphosate, which is less toxic 
than many other chemicals and kills a broad range of weeds without 
ploughing. Farmers planted them year after year without rotating crop 
types or varying chemicals to deter resistance. 

This strategy was supported by claims from Monsanto that glyphosate 
resistance was unlikely to develop naturally in weeds when the herbicide 
was used properly. As late as 2004, the company was publicizing a multi- 
year study suggesting that rotating crops and chemicals does not help 
to avert resistance. When applied at Monsanto recommended doses, 
glyphosate killed weeds effectively, and “we know that dead weeds will 
not become resistant’, said Rick Cole, now Monsanto's technical lead of 
weed management, in a trade-journal advertisement at the time. The 
study, published in 2007 (ref. 1), was criticized by scientists for using 
plots so small that the chances of resistance developing were very low, 
no matter what the practice. 

Glyphosate-resistant weeds have now been found in 18 countries 
worldwide, with significant impacts in Brazil, Australia, Argen- 
tina and Paraguay, says Ian Heap, director of the International Sur- 
vey of Herbicide Resistant Weeds, based in Corvallis, Oregon. 
And Monsanto has changed its stance on glyphosate use, now 
recommending that farmers use a mix of chemical products and 
ploughing. But the company stops short of acknowledging a role in 
creating the problem. “Over-confidence in the system combined with 
economic drivers led to reduced diversity in herbicide use,’ Cole tells 
Nature. 

On balance, herbicide-resistant GM crops are less damaging to the 
environment than conventional crops grown at industrial scale. A study 
by PG Economics, a consulting firm in Dorchester, UK, found that the 
introduction of herbicide-tolerant cotton saved 15.5 million kilograms 
of herbicide between 1996 and 2011, a 6.1% reduction from what 
would have been used on conventional cotton’. And GM crop tech- 
nology delivered an 8.9% improvement to the environmental impact 
quotient — a measure that considers factors such as pesticide toxicity 
to wildlife — says Graham Brookes, co-director of PG Economics anda 
co-author of the industry-funded study, which many scientists consider 
to be among the field’s most extensive and authoritative assessments of 
environmental impacts. 

The question is how much longer those benefits will last. So far, 


THE RISE OF SUPERWEEDS 


Weed species often become resistant to herbicides. Glyphosate resistance, once 
deemed unlikely, rose after genetically engineered crops were introduced in the 
mid-1990s. 
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farmers have dealt with the proliferation of resistant weeds by using 
more glyphosate, supplementing it with other herbicides and plough- 
ing. A study by David Mortensen, a plant ecologist at Pennsylvania State 
University in University Park, predicts that total herbicide use in the 
United States will rise from around 1.5 kilograms per hectare in 2013 
to more than 3.5 kilograms per hectare in 2025 as a direct result of 
GM crop use’. 

To offer farmers new weed-control strategies, Monsanto and other 
biotechnology companies, such as Dow AgroSciences, based in Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, are developing new herbicide-resistant crops that work 
with different chemicals, which they expect to commercialize within a 
few years. 

Mortensen says that the new technologies will lose their effective- 
ness as well. But abandoning chemical herbicides completely is not a 
viable solution, says Jonathan Gressel, a weed scientist at the Weizmann 
Institute of Science in Rehovot, Israel. Using chemicals to control weeds 
is still more efficient than ploughing and tilling the soil, and is less envi- 
ronmentally damaging. “When farmers start to use more sustainable 
farming practices together with mixtures of herbicides they will have 
fewer problems, he says. 


GM COTTON HAS DRIVEN FARMERS TO SUICIDE: FALSE 

During an interview in March, Vandana Shiva, an environmental and 
feminist activist from India, repeated an alarming statistic: “270,000 
Indian farmers have committed suicide since Monsanto entered the 
Indian seed market,’ she said. “It's a genocide” 

The claim, based on an increase in total suicide rates across the coun- 
try in the late 1990s, has become an oft-repeated story of corporate 
exploitation since Monsanto began selling GM seed in India in 2002. 

Bt cotton, which contains a gene from the bacterium Bacillus thur- 
ingiensis to ward off certain insects, had a rough start. Seeds initially 
cost five times more than local hybrid varieties, spurring local traders 
to sell packets containing a mix of Bt and conventional cotton at lower 
prices. The sham seeds and misinformation about how to use the prod- 
uct resulted in crop and financial losses. This no doubt added strain to 
rural farmers, who had long been under the pressures of a tight credit 
system that forced them to borrow from local lenders. 

But, says Glover, “it is nonsense to attribute farmer suicides solely 
to Bt cotton” Although financial hardship is a driving factor in suicide 
among Indian farmers, there has been essentially no change in the 
suicide rate for farmers since the introduction of Bf cotton. 

That was shown by researchers at the International Food Policy 
Research Institute in Washington DC, who scoured government data, 
academic articles and media reports about Bt cotton and suicide in 
India. Their findings, published in 2008 (ref. 4) and updated in 2011 
(ref. 5), show that the total number of suicides per year in the Indian 
population rose from just under 100,000 in 1997 to more than 120,000 
in 2007. But the number of suicides among farmers hovered at around 
20,000 per year over the same period. 

And since its rocky beginnings, Bt cotton has benefited farmers, says 
Matin Qaim, an agricultural economist at Georg August University 
in Géttingen, Germany, who has been studying the social and finan- 
cial impacts of Bt cotton in India for the past 10 years. In a study of 
533 cotton-farming households in central and southern India, Qaim 
found that yields grew by 24% per acre between 2002 and 2008, owing 
to reduced losses from pest attacks®. Farmers’ profits rose by an average 
of 50% over the same period, owing mainly to yield gains (see ‘A steady 
rate of tragedy’). Given the profits, Qaim says, it is not surprising that 
more than 90% of the cotton now grown in India is transgenic. 

Glenn Stone, an environmental anthropologist at Washington Uni- 
versity in St Louis, says that the empirical evidence for yield increases 
with Bt cotton is lacking. He has conducted original field studies’ and 
analysed the research literature® on Bt cotton yields in India, and says 
that most peer-reviewed studies reporting yield increases with Bt cotton 
have focused on short time periods, often in the early years after the 
technology came online. This, he says, introduced biases: farmers who 
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A STEADY RATE OF TRAGEDY 


Contrary to popular myth, the introduction in 2002 of genetically modified 
Bt cotton is not associated with a rise in suicide rates among Indian farmers. 
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adopted the technology first tended to be wealthier and more educated, 
and their farms were already producing higher-than-average yields of 
conventional cotton. They achieved high yields of Bt cotton partly 
because they lavished the expensive GM seeds with care and attention. 
The problem nowis that there are hardly any conventional cotton farms 
left in India to compare GM yields and profits against, says Stone. Qaim 
agrees that many studies showing financial gains focus on short-term 
impacts, but his study, published in 2012, controlled for these biases and 
still found continued benefits. 

Btcotton did not cause suicide rates to spike, says Glover, but neither 
is it the sole reason for the yield improvements. “Blanket conclusions 
that the technology is a success or failure lack the right level of nuance,’ 
he says. “It’s an evolving story in India, and we have not yet reached a 
definitive conclusion” 


TRANSGENES SPREAD TO WILD CROPS IN MEXICO: UNKNOWN 

In 2000, some rural farmers in the mountains of Oaxaca, Mexico, 
wanted to gain organic certification for the maize (corn) they grew and 
sold in the hope of generating extra income. David Quist, then a micro- 
bial ecologist at the University of California, Berkeley, agreed to help 
in exchange for access to their lands for a research project. But Quist’s 
genetic analyses uncovered a surprise: the locally produced maize con- 
tained a segment of the DNA used to spur expression of transgenes in 
Monsanto’ glyphosate-tolerant and insect-resistant maize’. 

GM crops are not approved for commercial production in Mexico. 
So the transgenes probably came from GM crops imported from the 
United States for consumption and planted by local farmers who prob- 
ably didn’t know that the seeds were transgenic. Quist speculated at the 
time that the local maize probably cross-bred with these GM varieties, 
thereby picking up the transgenic DNA. 

When the discovery was published in Nature, a media and political 
circus descended on Oaxaca. Many vilified Monsanto for contaminat- 
ing maize at its historic origin — a place where the crop was considered 
sacred. And Quist’s study came under fire for technical deficiencies, 
including problems with the methods used to detect the transgenes 
and the authors’ conclusion that transgenes can fragment and scatter 
throughout the genome”’. Nature eventually withdrew support for 
the paper but stopped short of retracting it. “The evidence available is 
not sufficient to justify the publication of the original paper,’ read an 
editorial footnote to a critique’’ of the research published in 2002. 

Since then, few rigorous studies of transgene flow into Mexican 
maize have been published, owing mainly to a dearth of research fund- 
ing, and they show mixed results. In 2003-04, Allison Snow, a plant 
ecologist at Ohio State University in Columbus, sampled 870 plants 
taken from 125 fields in Oaxaca and found no transgenic sequences 
in maize seeds”. 
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But in 2009, a study” led by Elena Alvarez-Buylla, a molecular ecolo- 
gist at the National Autonomous University of Mexico in Mexico City, 
and Alma Pifeyro-Nelson, a plant molecular geneticist now at the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, found the same transgenes as Quist in 
three samples taken from 23 sites in Oaxaca in 2001, and in two samples 
taken from those sites in 2004. In another study, Alvarez-Buylla and 
her co-authors found evidence of transgenes in a small percentage of 
seeds from 1,765 households across Mexico’. Other studies conducted 
within local communities have found transgenes more consistently, but 
few have been published”. 

Snow and Alvarez-Buylla agree that differences in sampling methods 
can lead to discrepancies in transgene detection. “We sampled different 
fields,” says Snow. “They found them but we didn't” 

The scientific community remains split on whether transgenes have 
infiltrated maize populations in Mexico, even as the country grapples 
with whether to approve commercialization of Bt maize. 

“Tt seems inevitable that there will be a movement of transgenes into 
local maize crops,’ says Snow. “There is some proof that it is happen- 
ing, but it is very difficult to say how common it is or what are the 
consequences.” Alvarez-Buylla argues that the spread of transgenes will 
harm the health of Mexican maize and change characteristics, such as 
a variety’s look and taste, that are important to rural farmers. Once the 
transgenes are present, it will be very difficult, if not impossible, to get 
rid of them, she says. Critics speculate that GM traits that accumulate 
in the genomes of local maize populations over time could eventually 
affect plant fitness by using up energy and resources or by disrupting 
metabolic processes, for example. 

Snow says that there is no evidence so far for negative effects. And she 
expects that if the transgenes now in use drift to other plants, they will 
have neutral or beneficial effects on plant growth. In 2003, Snow and her 
colleagues showed that when Bt sunflowers (Helianthus annuus) were 
bred with their wild counterparts, transgenic offspring still required the 
same kind of close care as its cultivated parent but were less vulnerable 
to insects and produced more seeds than non-transgenic plants’*. Few 
similar studies have been conducted, says Snow, because the companies 
that own the rights to the technology are generally unwilling to let 
academic researchers perform the experiments. 

In Mexico, the story goes beyond potential environmental impacts. 
Kevin Pixley, a crop scientist and the director of the genetic resources 
programme at the International Maize and Wheat Improvement Cen- 
tre in El Batan, Mexico, says that scientists arguing on behalf of GM 
technologies in the country have missed a crucial point. “Most of the 
scientific community doesn’t understand the depth of the emotional 
and cultural affiliation maize has for the Mexican population,” he says. 

Tidy stories, in favour of or against GM crops, will always miss the 
bigger picture, which is nuanced, equivocal and undeniably messy. Trans- 
genic crops will not solve all the agricultural challenges facing the develop- 
ing or developed world, says Qaim: “It is nota silver bullet” But vilification 
is not appropriate either. The truth is somewhere in the middle. = 


Natasha Gilbert writes for Nature from Washington DC. 
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BY DANIEL CRESSEY 


The next wave of genetically modified crops is making its way to 
market — and might just ease concerns over Frankenfoods . 


hen the first genetically modified (GM) organisms were 

being developed for the farm, says Anastasia Bodnar, 

“we were promised rocket jet packs” — futuristic, ultra- 

nutritious crops that would bring exotic produce to the 
supermarket and help to feed a hungry world. 

Yet so far, she says, the technology has bestowed most of its 
benefits on agribusiness — almost always through crops modi- 
fied to withstand weed-killing chemicals or resist insect pests. 
This has allowed farmers to increase yields and spray less pesti- 
cide than they might have otherwise. 

At best, such advances have been almost invisible to ordinary 
consumers, says Bodnar, a biotechnologist with Biology Forti- 
fied, a non-profit GM-organism advocacy organization in Mid- 
dleton, Wisconsin. And at worst, they have helped to fuel the 


rage of opponents of genetic modification, who say that trans- 
genic crops have concentrated power and profits in the hands of 
a few large corporations, and are a prime example of scientists 
meddling in nature, heedless of the dangers (see page 24). 

But that could soon change, thanks to a whole new generation 
of GM crops now making their way from laboratory to mar- 
ket. Some of these crops will tackle new problems, from apples 
that stave off discolouration to ‘Golden Rice’ and bright-orange 
bananas fortified with nutrients to improve the diets of people 


in the poorest 
GM CROPS: PROMISE & REALITY 
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using advanced genetic-manipulation techniques that allow 
high-precision editing of the plant’s own genome. Such 
approaches could reduce the need to modify commercial crops 
with genes imported from other species — one of the practices 
that most disturbs critics of genetic modification. And that, in 
turn, could conceivably reduce the public disquiet over GM 
foods. 

Or maybe not. Whatever promise these crops may show in 
the laboratory, they will still have to demonstrate their benefits 
in painstaking, expensive and detailed field trials; jump through 
multiple regulatory hoops; and reassure an often sceptical public. 


That last part will not be easy, says Philip Bereano, who stud- 
ies the political and social aspects of new technologies at the 
University of Washington, Seattle. He points out that the argu- 
ments over GM organisms run the gamut from concerns about 
safety and labelling to ethical issues with the patenting of life. 
“People are concerned about what they’re feeding their kids,” he 
says, “and that is not going to change.” 

Nevertheless, most GM-organism researchers seem convinced 
that the worst of the technology’s problems are over, and that 
its future is bright. If you are looking for the jet-pack era of GM 
organisms, says Bodnar, “it is happening now.” 

The first wave of GM crops was marketed mainly to farm- 
ers, with the goal of making their jobs easier, more produc- 
tive and more profitable. In 1996, for example, biotechnology 
firm Monsanto of St Louis, Missouri, introduced the first of 
its popular “Roundup Ready’ products: a soya bean equipped 
with a bacterial gene that allows it to tolerate a Monsanto-made 
glyphosphate herbicide known as Roundup. This meant that 
farmers could kill off the majority of weeds with one herbicide 
rather than several, without damaging the crop. Other GM crops 
soon followed, including Monsanto’s Bt cotton: a plant modified 
to produce a bacterial toxin that discourages destructive boll- 
worms and cuts down on the need for pesticides. 
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Farmers will continue to be a core market for the coming 
generation of GM organisms. At Rothamsted Research in 
Harpenden, UK, for example, scientists are working on GM 
plants that will need even less pesticide than Bt cotton, and 
maybe none at all. The key is an ‘alarm pheromone that some 
species of wild plant have evolved to mimic the chemical warn- 
ing signals put out by aphids — a major crop pest in the tem- 
perate zones — when they are under attack. Putting the genes 
for this defence into wheat has created a crop that could trick 
the insects into thinking that they are in peril and drive them 
away. Unlike Bt cotton and other existing GM organisms, such 
a crop would need no insect-killing chemical for protection 
from pests. 

Field trials are currently under way, says Maurice Moloney, 
director and chief executive of the Rothamsted centre. “In the 
greenhouse it’s been very successful,” he says. “If we can get 
it to work in the field, we'll be able to optimize it to make it a 
robust trait” suitable for large-scale deployment. From there, 
says Maloney, the team hopes to expand its efforts, searching 
for naturally evolved protections and deterrents in other crops, 
and working out how these might be enhanced or modified to 
fight particular pests. “For example, you could have a volatile 
chemical that also is a deterrent for caterpillars, stem borers and 
the like,” says Maloney. “Potentially, if we can get this to work, 
the range of applications is phenomenal” 


LOCAL CONCERNS 

Many GM-organism researchers are pushing work on crops 
sometimes neglected by the big agricultural companies. In 
the plant biotechnology group at the Swiss Federal Institute of 
Technology in Zurich, for example, Herve Vanderschuren leads 
a team working on cassava (Manihot esculenta), a tropical shrub 
with a tuber that is a staple food in the developing world. “There 
is not major investment in breeding or improvement of this crop,’ 
he says. 

Vanderschuren and his team are genetically engineering 
cassava to be resistant to two particularly damaging viruses, 
by starting with a variety that is naturally resistant to cassava 
mosaic virus, and then inserting genes that confer resistance to 
cassava brown streak virus. The naturally resistant strain was 
already tailored to local needs and markets. That kind of local 
adaptation is a “very important part of the research we do here’, 
says Vanderschuren — and something that is rarely embraced 
by huge agribusinesses that want to sell products worldwide. 
Vanderschuren and his team have successfully made the plants, 
and are now collaborating with colleagues in Africa to arrange 
tests to confirm that the cassava can be grown in the field. 

Much of the work on crops in developing nations focuses on 
nutritional enhancement. The most famous example of this 
effort is Golden Rice, a modified version of the staple food of 
half the world. Its distinct yellow hue comes from the addition 
of B-carotene, a precursor to vitamin A that is deficient in many 
East Asian diets. After much painstaking development and many 
objections from opponents of GM organisms — the original 
version of Golden Rice was announced in 2000 — the crop is 
currently undergoing field trials in the Philippines (see 
I. Potrykus Nature 466, 561; 2010). It could clear the final regu- 
latory hurdles and reach farmers by 2014. 

Others have followed in its wake. James Dale, director of the 
Centre for Tropical Crops and Biocommodities at Queensland 
University of Technology in Brisbane, Australia, for example, 
is trying to equip bananas with resistance to Panama disease, 
a fungal wilt that can devastate crops, as well as increased 
B-carotene and a suite of other nutrients including iron. “Levels 
of micronutrient deficiencies are really very high” in Uganda and 
all across Africa, he explains, and bananas are a staple of the diet. 
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Field trials have already been conducted in Australia. 

Although most next-generation GM organisms are aimed at 
farmers, some target the next step in the chain: industrial food 
processors. For example, Chris Dardick, a molecular plant biolo- 
gist at the US Agricultural Research Service's Appalachian Fruit 
Research Station in Kearneysville, West Virginia, explains that it 
is difficult to get plums into processed foods, because removing 
their hard, woody cores leaves shards behind. But starting with 
genes from a mostly stoneless, conventionally bred plum, Dardick 
and his team are in the early stages of engineering a fruit with no 
stone at all. “Our biggest concern was how such a thing would be 
embraced by industry and consumers. Most of the feedback we've 
gotten has been quite positive,” he says. 

And then there are GM organisms designed to appeal 
directly to the final consumers. One of the first will be the Arc- 
tic Apple, which does not brown rapidly after it is cut or bitten 
into. This is thanks to the insertion of genes from other apple 
varieties that produce lower than usual levels of polyphenol 
oxidase, a key enzyme in the chain of biochemical events that 
cause browning. 

“My wife and I are apple growers ourselves. We were con- 
cerned because apple consumption has been declining,” says Neal 
Carter, president of Okanagan Specialty Fruits in Summerland, 
British Columbia, the developer of the Arctic Apple. Carter says 
that apples are losing ground in the supermarket to carrots and 
other fresh produce that is sold in bags, cleaned, sliced and ready 
to eat. Making apples that could be processed in such a way with- 
out browning could be a real boon for the industry. And if the 
apples are received well, says Carter, Arctic avocados, pears and 
even lettuce could be next. 


ADVANCED TECHNIQUES 

Much of the genetic-modification work so far has been 
achieved with relatively crude but established techniques, such 
as a ‘gene gun that fires gold nanopellets coated with DNA 
from other organisms into the cells of the target plant, which 
incorporate the DNA at random sites in the genome. But new 
tools offer unparalleled precision in editing genes. For example, 
enzymes called transcription activator-like effector nucleases 
(TALENs) and zinc-finger nucleases (ZFNs) can cut DNA at 
specific points chosen by the experimenter. By controlling how 
this break is repaired, it is possible to introduce mutations, 
single-nucleotide changes or even whole genes at precise sites, 
says Dan Voytas, who works with such techniques at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota in St Paul. “We can do precise insertion so 
we know where in the chromosome the foreign gene resides.” 
This allows researchers to put the new gene in a spot in the 
genome where its expression is optimal, and reduces the risk 
of disrupting the plant’s genome in undesirable ways. Voytas’s 
group has already shown that tobacco plants can be modified 
with ZFNs to introduce herbicide resistance’. Other groups 
have added herbicide resistance to maize (corn) with ZFNs’ 
or have used TALENs to snip out the gene in rice that confers 
susceptibility to bacterial blight’. 

But Voytas says the “real power” of these techniques lies in the 
ability to confer new traits by modifying native plant genes. For 
example, rather than engineering plants to withstand dry con- 
ditions by incorporating genes from drought-tolerant bacteria 
(see Nature 466, 548-551; 2010), researchers could adjust the 
multiple native genes that help plants to survive drought. “Really, 
the next stage of the development of the technology is to go in 
and to tweak multiple genes,’ says Voytas. 

Derek Jantz, co-founder of Precision BioSciences, a biotech- 
nology company based in Durham, North Carolina, is also 
excited about working with a plant’s own genes. For example, 
all plants have an analogue of the bacterial EPSPS gene that is 


inserted into Monsantos Roundup Ready crops. It should be pos- 
sible to create similar herbicide resistance by editing a plant’s own 
version, rather than bringing in an external gene’. 

Like other researchers in the genetic-modification industry, 
Jantz declines to talk about specific research projects because of 
commercial confidentiality. But in general terms, he says, “what 
we're trying to do is take advantage of the wealth of functional 
genomics data that is becoming available”. 


ABREED APART 

Some researchers are using genetic modification to accelerate 
conventional breeding techniques. Ralph Scorza, a plant scientist 
at the Appalachian Fruit Research Station, leads a team that has 
genetically modified plum trees. The modified trees can survive 
only in greenhouses. But thanks to the insertion of a gene from 
poplar trees, they begin to flower much earlier in their lifetimes 


“The next stage of the development 
of the technology is to go in and to 


tweak multiple genes.” 


than conventional varieties do, and then continuously thereaf- 
ter. This means that researchers can breed the trees throughout 
the year, using selection, cross-breeding and other traditional 
techniques to develop traits such as disease resistance in just a 
few years, as opposed to the decade or more that conventional 
breeding might require. When the desired traits have been bred 
in, the transgenes that drive flowering can be bred out, leaving a 
modified but non-GM plant. Scorza and his colleagues are using 
this ‘FasTrack’ breeding strategy in an effort to generate resist- 
ance to the plum pox virus, and to increase the sugar content of 
the fruit. Researchers elsewhere are applying it to crops such as 
citrus. 

US regulators have already suggested that organisms modi- 
fied with the newer techniques such that they contain no DNA 
from other species will be treated differently from conventional 
GM organisms. That might also alleviate public concerns. “We 
can overcome hopefully at least some of the opposition to the 
genetic modification,” says Alan McHughen, a molecular genet- 
icist at the University of California, Riverside. 

Besides, notes Bondar, there may be no stopping GM organ- 
isms. She points out that genetic engineering now has a relatively 
low bar to entry. ‘Biohackers’ working with bacteria are already 
conducting genetic modification experiments in their garages 
and spare bedrooms, and there is nothing to stop them from 
applying their skills to plants — or animals — in the future. 

“Tt’s becoming easier all the time. I think people are hungry for 
this kind of thing,” says Bondar. “The jet packs that everybody 
wanted — I think it’s time for them to come out. If the market- 
place isn’t providing that from the top down, you may see it from 
the bottom up.” m SEE NEWS FEATURE P.21 


Daniel Cressey is a reporter for Nature in London. 
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Students demonstrating against the use of GM aubergine (brinjal) in the northern Indian city of Chandigarh in 2010. 


Africa and Asia need a 
rational debate on GM crops 


Policy-makers in developing countries should not be swayed by the politicized 
arguments dominant in Europe, say Christopher J. M. Whitty and colleagues. 


representatives and environmentalists 

often present genetically modified (GM) 
crops either as a key part of the solution to 
world hunger or as a pointless but dramatic 
threat to health and safety. Neither position 
is well founded. 

Recently, the often shrill debate that has 
unfolded in some European countries, 
including France and the United Kingdom, 
for the past 20 years has been spilling over 
to developing economies. The government 
of India, for instance, is considering ban- 
ning all field trials of GM crops for the next 
decade — a move that could hurt large- and 


E Europe, scientists, politicians, industry 


small-scale farmers by blocking their access 
to certain crop varieties that have been 
modified to grow better in local conditions, 
including types of cotton, soya bean and 
tomato. Meanwhile, in Kenya, where more 
than one-quarter of the population is mal- 
nourished, the government chose to ban the 
import of GM food at the end of last year but 
not GM crop research’. Like similar rulings 
made in Europe, such decisions seem to be 


GM CROPS: PROMISE & REALITY 


A Nature special issue 
nature.com/gmerops 
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based in part on emotional responses to the 
technology. 

To enable science to improve the lives of 
the poorest in the world, policy-makers in 
developing countries should resist being 
swayed by the politicized debate in Europe, 
a continent where food insecurity and mal- 
nutrition are not widely present. Instead 
of being either pro- or anti-GM crops, 
governments in developing countries should 
start with the specific problem at hand and 
assess the risks and benefits of all possible 
solutions — of which GM crops may be one. 

Over the past 50 years, improved crop 
varieties have contributed almost 1% each 
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> year to the gains made in worldwide agri- 
cultural productivity’. In developing coun- 
tries especially, new cultivars will be key in 
addressing the challenge of feeding rising 
populations in the face of climate change — 
along with better use of water and fertilizers, 
improved soil and crop management, and 
better storage and transport infrastructure. 

Many alterations to crop varieties — to 
boost yields, resistance to disease and pests, 
nutritional value or tolerance of droughts or 
floods’ — do not rely on genetic engineer- 
ing. Or it may be one option among several 
approaches that could achieve the same 
result. Even in cases in which it has proved 
useful, genetic engineering often comple- 
ments rather than supplants conventional 
breeding. 

In some cases, however, it is the only viable 
option, for instance when there is only lim- 
ited genetic variation in the trait of interest 
ina crop. Take the cowpea, a legume grown 
throughout the savannahs of Africa. Using 
conventional breeding, researchers have 
struggled for years to make cowpea resistant 
to a major insect pest called the Maruca pod 
borer (Maruca vitrata). The soil-borne bac- 
terium Bacillus thuringiensis produces a 
toxin (Bf) that kills certain insects, includ- 
ing the Maruca pod borer. By crossing the 
Bt toxin gene into local cowpea varieties, 
researchers in Nigeria have produced resist- 
ance in 95% of plants in confined field trials 
(M. Ishiyaku, personal communication). 
In principle, Bt cowpea could increase 
yields throughout Africa by about 70% (see 
‘Potential life savers’). Trials on Bt cowpea 
for Maruca control are ongoing in Burkina 
Faso, Ghana and Nigeria, and resistant seeds 
will be released to farmers from 2017. 

Genetic modification also offers a 
way to incorporate multiple traits into 
a plant, and to do so faster than is pos- 
sible through conventional breeding. 
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POTENTIAL LIFE SAVERS 


Genetically modified crops could transform 
quality of life for millions of people and boost 
survival rates. All three crops are in field trials. 


PROVITAMIN-A-ENRICHED GOLDEN RICE 

e Poor people (living on less than 
US$1.25 per day) eating rice each 
day: 400 million 

e Preschool children affected by 
vitamin A deficiency: 250 million 

e Deaths in children under five years 
that could be prevented through 
vitamin A provision: >1 million 


MARUCA POD-BORER-RESISTANT 

COWPEA 

¢ Consumers of cowpea in Africa: 
200 million 

© Cowpea yield increase expected 
from pod-borer resistance: 70% 

e Reduction in insecticide spray 


expected with resistance: 67% 


WATER-EFFICIENT MAIZE 

e Africans dependent on maize as 
their staple: 300 million 

« Proportion of sub-Saharan maize 
that suffers yield loss due to 
drought: 10-25% 

e Potential yield increase with 
drought tolerance: 20-30% 


Take cassava, for instance, a staple crop 
for millions of people in Africa. Two 
viral diseases — cassava mosaic dis- 
ease, which stunts growth, and brown 
streak disease, which rots roots — affect 
cassava crops throughout the continent, and 
especially in East Africa. Varieties that are 
resistant to one or the other disease exist, 
but in many places in East Africa, both 
diseases are widespread. Because cassava 
flowers every two years, it would be enor- 
mously challenging to obtain resistance to 
both diseases through conventional breed- 
ing. So in Uganda and Kenya, researchers are 
currently investigating GM approaches. 
Biofortification, whereby the nutritional 
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value of crops is enhanced, is another area in 
which genetic engineering has a role. Inroads 
have already been made with conventional 
breeding methods to combat vitamin A 
deficiency, which can cause severe problems 
— for instance, by increasing the risk of child- 
hood death from infections such as measles. 
An international team of researchers* work- 
ing to improve nutrition in Mozambique and 
Uganda has introduced orange sweet pota- 
toes, rich in provitamin A, into some sectors 
of these populations. This has translated into 
increased vitamin A levels in people. 

In other parts of the world where sweet 
potatoes are not part of the staple diet, genetic 
modification has been used to enhance 
other staple crops. Producing ‘golden rice’ a 
variety genetically engineered to be rich in 
provitamin A, would have been impossible 
without using transgenic technology. Eating 
150 grams of this cooked rice can provide 
around 60% of the Chinese recommended 
nutrient intake of vitamin A for 6-8-year 
olds*. Unfortunately, golden rice has not yet 
been approved for wide-scale use in any coun- 
try, so its impact on human health has yet to 
be directly tested (see ‘Potential life savers’). 


WEIGHING UP 

There are good reasons for farmers in devel- 
oping countries to question transgenic 
solutions to problems when alternatives 
exist. Growing non-GM crops may make 
better economic sense if using a GM variety 
would tie farmers to proprietary seeds or 
agrochemicals, lock them out of certain 
European markets, or restrict them to pro- 
viding only animal feeds. The import of GM 
soya and maize (corn) into the European 
Union, for example, is currently highly reg- 
ulated and limited to animal feed. Further- 
more, the concern that an introduced gene 
will escape from one species into another 
with unforeseen consequences is a legitimate 
one, if often overstated. 

Yet decision-makers in developing econ- 
omies should be wary of a polarized debate 
that is playing out in countries where the 
potential benefits to society of improved crop 
varieties are marginal, and where people’s 
stances towards GM foods do not necessarily 
reflect a considered view about the scientific 
technique and its alternatives. 

Much of the European opposition to 
GM crops, although couched solely as wor- 
ries about safety, also stems from concerns 
about the effect of large-scale farming on 
small-scale farmers, and the potential for 
biotech companies to create monopolies. In 
fact, people often equate all biotechnology 
with genetic engineering — putting the wide 
range of advanced non-GM techniques used 
to improve crops, such as tissue culture and 
marker-assisted breeding, into the ‘unaccep- 
table category. These techniques can greatly 
assist conventional breeding efforts®. 


SOURCES: GOLDEN RICE HUMANITARIAN BOARD; AFRICAN AGRICULTURAL TECHNOLOGY FOUNDATION/WEMA 
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To begin with an emotional debate 
about GM techniques is to look down 
the wrong end of the telescope. Policy- 
makers in developing countries should 
instead start with the problem and make 
their own decisions about the balance of 
pros and cons of different solutions in 
their local context, guided by biosafety 
legislation. 

The level of hunger and malnutrition 
people are currently facing in Africa and 
Asia, and the fact that a much higher 
proportion of the population in both 
continents depends on agriculture for 
their livelihoods, means that it makes lit- 
tle sense for decisions on GM crops to be 
overly influenced by European perspec- 
tives. First, by the end of the century, the 
United Nations estimates that less than 
10% of the world’s population will be liv- 
ing in Europe. Second, in Europe, where 
the benefits of better crop yields are slight, 
the risks (although largely theoretical, and 
in some cases, arguably irrational) may 
dominate in a risk—benefit analysis. It is 
worth noting that where GM technol- 
ogy is essential to products that Europe is 
short of, including some medicines, fewer 
concerns are expressed. 

Genetic engineering is not essential, or 
even useful, for all crop improvements. 
But in some cases, it helps to improve 
yields and nutritional value, and reduces 
the risks and costs associated with the 
overuse of fertilizers, pesticides and 
water. Excluding any technology that 
can help people to get the food and nutri- 
tion that they need should be done only 
for strong, rational and locally relevant 
reasons. 


Christopher J. M. Whitty is chief 
scientific adviser at the UK Department 
for International Development (DFID), 
London, and professor of international 
health at the London School of Hygiene 
& Tropical Medicine, UK. Monty 
Jones is executive director at the Forum 
for Agricultural Research in Africa, 
Accra, Ghana. Alan Tollervey is head 
of agriculture research at DFID, Tim 
Wheeler is deputy chief scientific 
adviser at DFID, and professor of crop 
science at the University of Reading, UK. 
e-mail: c-whitty@dfid.gov.uk 
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Terraced fields in China, where researchers are pushing crop yields close to their biophysical limits. 


An experiment 
for the world 


China’s scientists are using a variety of approaches to 
boost crop yields and limit environmental damage, 
say Fusuo Zhang, Xinping Chen and Peter Vitousek. 


have hailed genetically modified (GM) 
crops as the magic bullet that will 
solve the world’s food crisis. Yet obtaining 
the drastically bigger yields needed to feed 
a growing and increasingly wealthy global 


or the past two decades, commentators 


demand an all-embracing approach. 

China is taking steps towards sucha strat- 
egy, and so offers an extraordinary labora- 
tory for the rest of the world. In 2003-11, 
the country increased its cereal production 
by about 32% (more than double the world 


population — without 
further depleting soils, 
destroying natural 
habitats and polluting 
air and water — will 
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average’), largely 
by improving the 
performance of its 
least-efficient farms. 
Yet in the next > 
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> two decades, 30-50% more food will be 
needed to meet China’s projected demand’. 
The country has little spare land, and water 
shortages are reaching crisis levels in some 
areas. Added to this, excessive fertilizer use is 
a major contributor to air pollution’ — itself 
a leading risk factor in hundreds of thou- 
sands of premature deaths each year. The 
overuse of fertilizer is also causing numerous 
lakes, rivers and coastal regions to become 
clogged with algal blooms, especially in 
south China. 

Driven by an urgent need to both pro- 
duce more food and lessen the environ- 
mental impact of agriculture — and with 
government money available — Chinese 
scientists are working out how to push crop 
yields close to their biophysical limits. We 
believe that to obtain the greatest yields for 
the lowest economic and environmental 
costs, developing and developed econo- 
mies should look to China for guidance 
on how to integrate diverse fundamental 
research, including that on genetic modi- 
fication, with experimental and modelling 
approaches. 


FERTILE FARMS 

In the United States, there is slightly more 
than halfa hectare of farmed land for every 
person. Just one-tenth of a hectare is avail- 
able for each of China’s 1.3 billion people. 
More than 90% of the country’s 230 million 
farms are tiny — a typical farm in the North 
China Plain, for instance, is around 7 metres 
wide and 160 metres long*. Owners of such 
farms often have other jobs in nearby towns 
or cities, and it rarely makes economic sense 
for them to invest in machinery or year- 
round crop or soil management when the 
plot is so small. Meanwhile, continual agri- 
cultural use has depleted many Chinese soils 
of their natural nutrient reserves, and exces- 
sive fertilization has acidified them’. Overall, 
less than 50% of the fertilizer applied to fields 
actually goes to the crops for which it was 
intended® — much of the rest leaches into 
the environment. 

In the face of such challenges, agricul- 
tural scientists in China are trying to boost 
yields of the nation’s staple grains — maize 
(corn), rice and wheat — by analysing fields 
as ecosystems. In experimental plots and 
in field studies on farms, they are tracking 
inputs and outputs such as water, nutrients, 
genetic material, solar and fossil energy, 
and muscle power from humans and ani- 
mals. For instance, by chemically testing 
rain and irrigation water and monitoring 
the amount of fertilizer or manure added, 
researchers can estimate the amount and 
types of nutrient entering the system. The 
various inputs and outputs are optimized, 
to produce the greatest yield for the least 
resources and the lowest nutrient losses, by 
manipulating conditions and approaches in 
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A lake in Hubei province clogged with algae, caused by excess fertilizer running off nearby fields. 


replicate experimental plots, and by follow- 
ing plots over years. For instance, in a project 
involving 16 universities and institutes led 
by the China Agricultural University in Bei- 
jing, researchers have studied the growth of 
wheat, maize and rice for the past 5 years in 
nearly 500 plots across 11 provinces. So far, 
they have increased both the yields and the 
efficiency with which the crops use nitrogen 
in these plots by 30-50% (unpublished data). 

The development of new crop varieties 
and hybrids is one of several areas of funda- 
mental research that feed into this approach, 
with transgenic technology becoming an 
increasingly important element in recent 
years. For example, by growing Bt cotton 
— the first GM crop approved for commer- 
cial use in China — farmers have increased 
yields since 1997 by nearly 6% and reduced 
the use of insecticides by around 80% 
(ref. 7). Although the Chinese public is wary 
of GM food crops, in 2008 China’s central 
government established a 12-year research 


MORE FOR LESS 


and development initiative for GM crops at 
a cost of 25 billion renminbi (US$3.7 billion 
at the time). With funding matched by the 
government'’s provincial counterparts’, the 
initiative includes China’s staple food crops. 

Agricultural scientists are also drawing 
on studies of how water, nutrients and solar 
energy are allocated to making leaves, stems 
and grain; of the effect of soil structure and 
chemistry on roots; and of how biological, 
chemical and geological processes deter- 
mine soil properties. Such research provides 
insight into the best times to add fertilizer, 
or the planting dates and densities that will 
optimize the use of water and solar energy. 
Recent studies on root-zone nutrient man- 
agement in more than 5,000 experimental 
plots across 20 provinces, for instance, ena- 
bled a group led by the China Agricultural 
University to increase yields by 12% on 
average over a 7-year period. The effort also 
reduced fertilizer use by 24% (ref. 9). 

To integrate all the relevant information 


Using farm designs informed by modelling, Chinese agricultural researchers are increasing yields in 
experimental plots and in farm studies while reducing the amount of resources used and nutrients lost. 
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Most Chinese farms are tiny, making it hard to boost yields while reducing environmental costs such as air pollution. 


and produce results that can be applied to 
China’ diverse agricultural regions — from 
the subtropical wet south to the North China 
Plain and the cooler northeast — agricul- 
tural scientists are feeding information on 
climate, soil conditions, water supply and 
their variability into models. The ‘opti- 
mal’ genetic varieties and management 
approaches selected through modelling are 
evaluated by measuring factors such as the 
growth of crops and their uptake of nutri- 
ents, in experimental plots or in field studies. 
These measurements can then be used to 
improve the performance of the models, 
which in turn are used to further enhance 
yields* (see ‘More for less’). 

China is not the first to use this ecosystem- 
modelling approach. In Europe and the 
United States, where the method was first 
developed, farmers and researchers mainly 
use it to fine-tune established practices. Chi- 
nese scientists, by contrast, are integrating 
models and experiments with nationwide 
monitoring networks to redesign agricul- 
tural systems on a vast scale. 


DEMONSTRATING SUCCESS 

By taking what they have learnt from experi- 
mental plots to real farms, Chinese scientists 
have already reduced fertilizer usage to eco- 
nomically optimal levels while maintaining 
yields. For instance, in a study using 49 field 
experiments on real farms in the North China 
Plain and Taihu region, researchers from 
various institutions were able to reduce the 
amount of fertilizer used by 30-60% between 
2003 and 2006 without reducing yields of 
rice, wheat or maize’. (That study under- 
pinned some of the other research on ferti- 
lizer use and efficiency already mentioned.) 
Other results using the modelling-ecosystem 


approach are also promising. 

To realize its goal of a 30-50% hike in 
yields nationally, the Chinese government 
has more than tripled its investment in agri- 
cultural research since 2000, from 7 billion 
renminbi to 24.4 billion renminbi in 2009 
— or from 0.36% to 0.66% of gross domes- 
tic product. And it has allocated 3 billion 
renminbi a year since 2008 to a national 
network of organizations for develop- 
ing modern agricultural technology that, 
at its inception, involved 50 universities, 
340 institutes, 200 companies and more than 
2,000 agricultural scientists. 

Even so, it remains a daunting challenge 
to transfer research results into farming 
practice across so many small farms. To 
support the transfer of 
knowledge and tech- 
nology, the Chinese 
government is fund- 
ing more than 12,000 
researcher-led dem- 
onstrations of crop- 
and soil-management 
approaches through- 
out the country. It 
has established several programmes and 
subsidies: for instance, last year, it invested 
1.5 billion renminbi to pay for soil testing to 
guide farmers about how much fertilizer to 
add to their soils and when. 

Chinese agricultural research must keep 
pace with extraordinary societal changes as 
well as growing demands for food, resources 
and environmental protection. As millions 
of people pour into cities such as Shanghai, 
Beijing and Guangzhou to find work, the 
agricultural heartlands of the north and 
south will increasingly struggle with labour 
shortages. Plots might become combined, 
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with individuals managing several hectares. 
Also, as people continue to eat more meat 
and dairy items, imports of feed products 
will further increase; for example, in 2012, 
nearly 80% of the soya beans used in China 
were imported (58.4 million tonnes). 
China's system of millions of tiny farms is 
unique. Yet the scope, quality and trajectory 
of agricultural research in China, together 
with its willingness and need to tackle fun- 
damental environmental challenges, mean 
that other developing countries, such as 
India or Bangladesh, should seek guidance 
from Chinese scientists and systems. Farm- 
ers in Europe, North America, New Zealand 
and Australia can also learn from China’s 
approach. In the face of climate change, 
pushing yields to the limit while sparing 
resources and reducing environmental 
consequences is a crucial goal for all. m 


Fusuo Zhang is director, and Xinping 
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Resources, Environment and Food Security, 
China Agricultural University, Beijing, 
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Department of Biology, Stanford University, 
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Asperger’s syndrome looks set to be excluded from the world’s leading psychiatric manual. 


A very sad story 


David Dobbs enjoys a brilliant look at the making 
of DSM-5, the new ‘psychiatrists’ Bible’. 


hen it is published this month, 
the fifth edition of the American 
Psychiatric Association’s Diagnos- 


tic and Statistical Manual, DSM-5, will mark 
well over a century of formal guides to psy- 
chiatric diagnosis. The first two psychiatric 
taxonomies were produced by Emil Kraepe- 
lin in 1893 and Thomas Salmon in 1918. 
Kraepelin’s included not only schizophrenia 
and what we now know as bipolar disorder, 
but also “masturbatory insanity” and (hope- 
fully unrelated) “wedding night psychosis’, 
both of which soon fell out of favour. Salmon’s 
contained a mere 20 diagnoses. The DSM-5, 
intended to be the primary US guide to men- 
tal-health diagnoses, is expected to include 
some 300. These will reportedly include new 
entries aimed at hoarding and binge eat- 
ing, anda relaxed depression diagnosis that 
allows therapists to classify someone grieving 
a loved one’s death for more than two weeks as 
depressed rather than, well, grieving. 

Each such manual, DSM or others, has 
tried to improve on its predecessor. All have 
failed, says psychotherapist Gary Green- 
berg in his entertaining, biting and essential 
The Book of Woe. But none has failed so 
spectacularly as the DSM-5. 

For the first quarter of this packed but 
swift-reading book, Greenberg reviews how 
these earlier manuals — including the 1952, 
1968, 1980 and 1994 editions of the DSM — 
reflected and shaped psychiatry. The history 
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issues such as overdi- 
agnosis, overtreatment 
and overmedication; 
its problematic ties to the pharmaceuticals 
industry; and a shortage of demonstrable 
biological pathways for most diagnoses. 

The APA, which depends heavily on reve- 
nue from the sale of the DSM-IV, responded 
to these controversies by vigorously defend- 
ing the manual — while promising to cre- 
ate a fifth edition that would draw on new 
paradigms. 

From the adventure in bookmaking-by- 
committee that followed, Greenberg builds 
a splendid and horrifying read. He digs up 
delicious dirt; extracts from the rivalrous 
main players a treasure chest of kvetching, 
backbiting, rebuttal, regret, sibling rivalry, 
Oedipal undercutting and just plain pithy 
talk. He relates gruesome sausage-making 
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stories about the APA’ tortured attempts to 
refashion rusty diagnoses or forge shiny new 
ones. (The aetiology of that new temper- 
dysregulation disorder? You'll throw a fit.) 

Greenberg even managed to become a 
tester in one of the draft manual’s clinician 
field trials. The process proved so convo- 
luted that he wanted to apologize to one 
patient for the “inadequacy, the pointless- 
ness, the sheer idiocy of the exercise”. He 
never got the chance: she never called again. 

The DSM, Greenberg concludes, “dresses 
up symptoms as diseases that are not real and 
then claims to have named and described the 
true varieties of our suffering”. Technically, 
the APA concurs, admitting sotto voce (for 
instance, in planning documents and public 
discussions for earlier versions of the DSM) 
that many psychiatric diagnoses are con- 
structs of convenience rather than descrip- 
tions of biological ailments. This originates 
in an explicit decision the APA made, dur- 
ing the creation of DSM-III, to base diag- 
noses not on aetiology but on recognizable 
clusters of symptoms that seem problematic. 
The APA did so recognizing that this would 
mean stressing consistency among clinicians 
in recognizing symptom clusters rather than 
any other marker of a condition’s origins. 

A slippery deal, but essential. For by for- 
malizing this scheme, psychiatry can claim 
medical legitimacy and accompanying 
insurance coverage and pay rates so that 
it can help people. Unfortunately, writes 
Greenberg, this scheme has led everyone, 
psychiatrists included, to talk about and treat 
DSM’s conceptual constructs as if they are 
biological illnesses — a habit that has bred 
troubles ranging from overconfidence to 
incestuous liaisons with Big Pharma. 

Greenberg is in rough harmony with not 
just many clinicians but also long-time psy- 
chiatric leaders such as DSM-IV editor Allen 
Frances, whose own diatribe, Saving Nor- 
mal (William Morrow), to be published this 
month, charges that the DSM-5 will “turn 
overdiagnosis into hyperdiagnosis’, and 
Thomas Insel, the psychiatrist who directs 
the US National Institute of Mental Health 
in Rockville, Maryland. Insel tells Greenberg 
that he hears constantly from psychiatrists 
who feel trapped by the DSM, and that per- 
haps it’s time to “just sort of start over”. 

Or does the scheme work just well 
enough to stay afloat? As Greenberg notes, 
the DSM’s diagnoses sometimes work. For 
many people with Asperger’s syndrome, 
for instance — a diagnosis introduced 19 
years ago in the DSM-IV — the label helps 
them to forge a coherent identity, perhaps 
because it lies outside 


the norm from which DNATURE.COM 
they feel excluded. The For more on the 
differentiation centres evolution of the 
rather than marginal- DSM, see. 

izes them. Or, as one _ go.tiaftire.com/brjcau 
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person with the condition tells Greenberg, 
“Tt meant I'm not an asshole. I’m just wired 
differently,” 

The person who said this will probably 
face a dilemma on 22 May, when the DSM-5 
is published. By all reports, it will expunge 
Asperger's, folding it into a tightened autism 
spectrum disorder diagnosis. Will that person 
still be wired differently? Studies suggest that 
anywhere from one-third to three-quarters of 
people with Asperger's will fail to secure one 
of these new autism diagnoses and the accom- 
panying health-insurance coverage and other 
benefits. And of those who do secure one, few 
are likely to find in the autism diagnosis the 
same satisfying fit between workable descrip- 
tion and recognizable self-identity. 

The annihilation of Asperger’s suggests 
what may be a key part of psychiatry’s ten- 
sion. As Greenberg writes, the DSM, and 
psychiatry with it, increasingly “casts its sub- 
jects into dry, data-driven stories, freed from 
the vagaries of hope and desire, of prejudice 
and ignorance and fear, and anchored instead 
in the laws of nature”. Yet when psychiatry 
works, it often works less at a biological than 
at a humanistic, narrative level, by helping the 
sufferer to reframe the story of his life and of 
his place in the world into one that includes a 
sense of agency, strength and social connec- 
tion. This is doubtless why a combination of 
drugs and talk therapy generally works better 
than just drugs. It also helps to explain why 
schizophrenia, as described in Ethan Watters’ 
Crazy Like Us: The Globalization of the Ameri- 
can Psyche (Free Press, 2010) and in work by 
Tanya Luhrmann, is much less disabling in 
cultures — or even treatment regimes — that 
cast its eccentricities more as variations in 
human nature than as biological dysfunction. 

For more than 100 years, psychiatry has 
been getting by on pseudo-scientific expla- 
nations and confident nods while it waited 
for the day, always just around the corner, 
in which it could be a strictly biological 
undertaking. Part of the DSM-5’s long delay 
occurred because, a decade ago, APA leaders 
actually thought that advances in neurosci- 
ence would allow them write a brain-based 
DSM. Yet, as former APA front liner Michael 
First, a psychiatrist at Columbia University 
in New York, confirms on Greenberg’s last 
page, the discipline remains in its infancy. 

Greenberg shows us vividly that psychia- 
try’s biggest problem may be a stubborn 
reluctance to admit its immaturity. And 
we all know how things go when you won't 
admit your problems. = 


David Dobbs writes for publications 
including The New York Times and 
National Geographic. His forthcoming 
book, The Orchid and the Dandelion, 
focuses on the genetic and cultural roots of 
temperament. He blogs at Neuron Culture. 
e-mail: david.a.dobbs@gmail.com 


Books in brief 


The Lost Art of Finding Our Way 

John Edward Huth BELKNAP 544 pp. $35 (2013) 

Humanity’s lust for exploring terra incognita shaped and tested 

our prodigious capacity for mental mapping. Now, with the advent 
of the Global Positioning System, wayfaring skills are on the wane. 
Physicist John Edward Huth turns explorer in this rich, wide-ranging 
and lucidly illustrated primer on how to find yourself in the middle of 
somewhere. Huth’s prescription for navigating fog, darkness, open 
ocean, thick forests or unknown terrain rests first on harnessing 
compass, Sun and stars; then on the subtleties of weather 
forecasting and decoding markers such as the wind, waves and tides. 


The Burning Question: We Can’t Burn Half the World’s Oil, Coal 
and Gas. So How Do We Quit? 

Mike Berners-Lee and Duncan Clark PROFILE 256 pp. £9.99 (2013) 
Flabby political will and corridors of disempowerment have not 
dented the determination of energy writer Duncan Clark and carbon 
consultant Mike Berners-Lee. Arguing for a moratorium on fossil-fuel 
extraction, they explain why, citing the evidence on warming, the lack 
of an international climate-change deal, false energy ‘efficiency’ and 
the plethora of good techno-fixes. They probe the economic, social 
and psychological blocks to progress, and lay out a six-step solution 
— from pushing sustainables to capping carbon. Compelling. 


Creation: The Origin of Life/The Future of Life 

Adam Rutherford VIKING 272 pp. £20 (2013) 

Geneticist and Nature editor Adam Rutherford’s two-in-one 

study cleverly twins the quest to understand how life emerged 
some 4 billion years ago with today’s race to bio-engineer new 

life forms. In The Origin of Life, he marshals science history and 
groundbreaking recent research to build up a scenario of proto- 
cells spontaneously generating in the deep ocean, with a little help 
from RNA, lipids and mineral deposits. The Future of Life focuses 
= on the potential of synthetic biology to create novel, much-needed 
treatments, fuels and more. Thought-provoking, and double the fun. 


My Backyard Jungle: The Adventures of an Urban Wildlife Lover 
Who Turned His Yard into Habitat and Learned to Live with It 
James Barilla YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 376 pp. $28 (2013) 

The much-probed nexus between humans and the wild gets yet 
another twist in this engaging chronicle. Environmental writer James 
Barilla certified his garden in South Carolina as a habitat with the US 
National Wildlife Federation. When the experiment turned into a feral 
free-for-all, he sallied forth to study urban wildlife, from the garbage- 
scoffing macaques of New Delhi to Brazil’s urban marmosets. The 
findings were unsettling. Ultimately, he argues, creating a “culture of 
coexistence” is as tough as it is necessary. 


Odds Against Tomorrow: A Novel 

Nathaniel Rich FARRAR, STRAUS & GIROUX 320 pp. $26 (2013) 

From Fukushima to Hurricane Sandy, catastrophes come at a 
hideously high price. Victims and governments feel it one way; 
insurers another. Nathaniel Rich lights the shadier corners of that 
number-crunching realm in this incisive novel. Quant Mitchell Zukor 
has mastered the maths of cataclysms, but his assessments are 
used to corrupt ends — and immersion in paper disasters fails to 
prepare him for the real thing. Amusing and petrifying by turns, this 
is near-future fiction with an edge of the real. Barbara Kiser 
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Michael Eklund plays a developmental biologist in the film Errors of the Human Body. 


Wayward genes and 
grieving scientists 


Alison Abbott weighs up a believable cinematic treatment 
of genetics research and the personalities at the bench. 


evelopmental biologist Geoff Burton 
D is a Canadian science star, regularly 

churning out high-impact research 
papers. His charmed life implodes when 
his baby dies of a rare and random genetic 
mutation that causes uncontrolled tumour 
growth. When Burton sets out on a grief- 
stricken search for the gene, his publication 
rate plummets. He transfers to a leading 
German research institute in Dresden, only 
to find it fraught with tensions. By the end 
of this unusual arthouse medical thriller, 
Burton has learned that no one should hope 
to fully control the healing process — neither 
the emotional nor the physical kind. 

There is a believable scientific edge to 
the story and details of Errors of the Human 
Body. As the characters play out their sexual 
and professional jealousies, they inject their 
mice intraperitoneally, take blood samples 
from the animals’ tails and peer intelligently 
down the most modern of microscopes. 
With its intense themes and dispiriting 
blue-grey tones, the film doesn’t make 
for easy viewing. Still, its compelling and 
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realistic representa- Errors of the 
tion of the daily grind © Human Body 
of research gives it a DIRECTED BY ERON 
slant t SHEEAN 
at tame Selected US cinemas: 
Director Eron 5975 


Sheean, an Australian 

living in Berlin, became familiar with the 
scientific process during his tenure as artist- 
in-residence at the Max Planck Institute of 
Molecular Cell Biology and Genetics in Dres- 
den. Kai Simons, a research director at the 
institute, initiated the residency programme 
to promote understanding between intel- 
lectuals from different fields, after learning 
that artists had formed a key support group 
for a 1998 Swiss referendum that called to 
severely restrict genetic engineering. 

At the Dresden institute, Sheean’s discus- 
sions with scientists working on axolotls — a 
kind of salamander that can regenerate its 
limbs — helped him to realize the meta- 
phorical potential of regenerative medicine 
in exploring human grief and healing, as 
well as the communication issues arising 
from those processes. He shot the film in 
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early 2011, almost entirely in the institute's 
laboratories, animal houses and grounds, 
featuring scientists as extras. 

Played by Canadian actor Michael 
Eklund, Burton arrives at the institute to find 
Rebekka Fiedler (Karoline Herfurth), his 
former postdoc and ex-lover, working as an 
independent group leader. She has discov- 
ered the ‘Easter gene, which accelerates the 
speed at which axolotls can regrow detached 
limbs. But her ruthless and ambitious col- 
league Jarek Novak — played splendidly by 
Icelandic actor Tomas Lemarquis — is steal- 
ing her samples and experimenting secretly 
with the gene in mice. Novak wants the glory 
of translating the finding to the clinic, where 
it could help in human wound-healing. He 
has the implicit collusion of smarmy lab chief 
Samuel Mead, played by British comedian 
Rik Mayall. Trying to work out the various 
deceptions in his new environment, Burton 
steals one of Novak's mice. It has already 
been transfected with the Easter gene using 
a virus carrier so carelessly constructed that 
the gene is transferred to Burton when the 
mouse bites him. 

The characters are three-dimensional. 
Novak lapses occasionally into Hollywood- 
esque mad-scientist territory, but is driven 
by genuine scientific curiosity and an impa- 
tience with Fiedler, who has run out of sci- 
entific ideas yet will not collaborate. Fiedler 
is not blameless — she is secretive about her 
science and manipulative in her relation- 
ships. Her Easter gene is the one that had 
affected Burton’s baby: wound-healing and 
cancer are the good and evil sides of regen- 
erative medicine. When Burton spectacu- 
larly recovers — his immune system learns 
to recognize his tumours as foreign — the 
relationship he had with his dying baby is 
revealed to be the most complex and heart- 
rending ofall. 

Inevitably, scientific accuracy is occasion- 
ally compromised for plot. More unfortu- 
nate, however, is that not enough scientific 
background is given, so many non-scientists 
may end up judging the film as standard sci- 
ence fiction. That aside, the plot is at times 
hard to follow, with flashbacks to Burton’s 
pre- Dresden life unclearly signalled. The 
final scenes tend towards melodrama. 

Screenings at the Dresden institute 
last October drew mixed reactions from 
researchers. Some were unable to suspend 
their disbelief. Others enjoyed the thought- 
provoking elements of the film and the 
novelty of seeing their own real science as 
the backdrop to a drama. 

Sheean’s real-life story, unlike his film, 
does have a happy ending. He fell in love 
with one of the scientists he interviewed at 
the institute. They married last April. m 


Alison Abbott is Nature's senior European 
correspondent. 


DARRYN WELCH 


CONSERVATION 


Storied rarities 


Emma Marris applauds a clear-eyed look at our 
coy relationship with endangered animals. 


hen extinction looms, conserva- 
tion biologists tackle the prob- 
lem by studying the threatened 


species. What is the number of extant indi- 
viduals? The diversity of the gene pool? The 
nature of the threats to its habitat? 

Journalist Jon Mooallem takes a differ- 
ent tack. He pores over the stories people 
tell about the species. Is the polar bear, for 
example, a “bloodthirsty man-killer’, a “deli- 
cate, drowning victim’, a “cog in a Darwin- 
ian machine” or a “menacing and capable 
agent of its own fate”? The thesis of Wild 
Ones is that these narratives are ultimately 
more important for species survival than any 
data, management plan or science, because 
they determine how hard society is willing 
to work to keep a species going — as he puts 
it, “the bear is dependent on the stories we 
tell about it”. 

Mooallem talks to people on the front lines 
of such creatures’ conservation. He profiles 
polar-bear activists who tell stories about the 
bear to encourage action on climate change; 
scientists who study the Lange’s metalmark 
butterfly, now wholly reliant ona single man- 
aged habitat; and the people working to estab- 
lish new migratory populations of whooping 
cranes by leading the birds through the sky 
in ultralight aircraft. Along the way, he tells 
other tales of the “surreal kind of performance 
art” that the management of wild animals has 
become in North America, from vaccinating 
ferrets to monitoring pygmy rabbits with 
drones and equipping red wolves with collars 
that can administer remote-activated sedative 
injections should they wander too far. 

Mooallem does not come to any hard 


conclusions about 
how species preserva- 
tion ought to proceed. 
Instead, he uses these 
reports to probe our 
emotions about the 
animals and our rela- 
y tionships with them. 
His conclusion is that, 


y 
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complex. The people 
Mooallem profiles are 
selfless, hardworking, 
moral — and some- 
times emotionally wounded and needy. 

A scientist going through a tough divorce 
throws herself into her captive-breeding 
work and comes to identify herself with the 
endangered Palos Verdes blue butterfly “as 
two kindred underdogs, spurned but bat- 
tling their way out of a corner”. A single 
father turns to working with whooping 
cranes in an effort to connect with his son — 
only to have this work take over much of his 
life. “I ran away to be a bird guy and wound 
up being a shitty father,” he says. Of his son, 
he adds, “now he’s in college and he doesn't 
even answer the phone half the time I call”. 

The massive impact that humans have had 
on Earth means that many species are hang- 
ing on bya thread. Some could be saved eas- 
ily — if the political will can be summoned 
to protect or restore large areas of their 


JON MOOALLEM 
Penguin: 2013. 
368 pp. $27.95 
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habitat. Others will have 


Conservationists 
lead whooping 
cranes’ migration. 


a harder time persisting 
in a world increasingly 
dominated by human 
activities. Mooallem explains that for these 
“conservation-reliant” species, including the 
three showcased here, human intervention 
will be required indefinitely. 

For many, this is a bitter pill. We want to 
preserve the species, its genetic diversity 
and its ecological relationships. But we also 
want to preserve its dignity, its wildness, its 
indifference to us. We are chasing “an infi- 
nitely receding Eden’, Mooallem writes — an 
aesthetic experience in which animals live 
in a place worthy of their nobility, with us a 
distant, reverent audience. We get squeam- 
ish when constant interventions to maintain 
species seem to diminish their wildness — 
for instance, by integrating them too inti- 
mately into the human landscape. Mooallem 
cites American crocodiles flourishing in the 
cooling canals of a nuclear power plant in 
Florida, and cranes hanging out in “a reten- 
tion pond near a Walmart”. 

Wild Ones chronicles the emotional agony 
of preserving the animal, only to destroy its 
wildness. I found many of its stories disqui- 
eting. But I think it is important to remem- 
ber that these emotions are our baggage, not 
the animals. Endangered plovers, pupfish 
and picture-wing flies know nothing of dig- 
nity. But they can know death. m 


Emma Marris is a writer and the author of 
Rambunctious Garden: Saving Nature ina 
Post-Wild World. 

e-mail: e.marris@gmail. com 
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Thirty years of 
transgenic plants 


This month marks the 30th 
anniversary of the first successful 
introduction of a foreign gene 
into a plant (L. Herrera-Estrella 
et al. Nature 303, 209-213; 
1983). To overcome today’s huge 
agricultural hurdles, we should 
move to a model that combines 
the best features of transgenic 
technology with those of organic 
and conventional farming. 
Genetic engineering has 
revolutionized fundamental 
plant research and accelerated 
strategic improvements in crops. 
More than 170 million hectares of 
genetically modified crops were 
grown worldwide last year, to the 
benefit of the environment and 
society (see nature.com/gmcrops). 
These achievements are 
founded on pioneering 
studies from 1947, when plant 
pathologist Armin Braun 
suggested that DNA from 
Agrobacterium tumefaciens, a 
bacterium that infects plants, 
could induce plant tumours. 
Subsequent work (1974-80) by 
the groups of Marc Van Montagu 
and Jeff Schell in Belgium, 
Mary-Dell Chilton in the United 
States and Rob Schilperoort in 
the Netherlands revealed that 
A. tumefaciens delivers a segment 
of its DNA into the plant’s nuclear 
DNA using a plasmid-integration 
system — one of the earliest 
discoveries of a natural DNA- 
transfer mechanism. In May 1983, 
the Van Montagu and Schell lab 
deployed this system as a gene- 
expression vector, and the first 
transgenic plants became fact. 
Wim Grunewald, Jo Bury 
Flanders Institute for Biotechnology 
(VIB), Ghent, Belgium. 
wim.grunewald@vib.be 
Dirk Inzé VIB; and Ghent 
University, Ghent, Belgium. 


The high cost of 
overspecialization 
In their entreaty to bring “all 


available data” back into the fold 
of phylogenetic systematics, 


Quentin Wheeler and colleagues 
attribute the epidemic of DNA 
sequence analyses to certain key 
advantages of DNA data (Nature 
496, 295-296, 2013). We suggest 
another, more basic explanation. 
After years of training in 
understanding taxonomic 
groups and evaluating complex 
characters, scientists can find 
themselves overspecialized in a 
particular taxon, making them 
uncompetitive for employment 
and funding opportunities. 
Analysing DNA sequence data, 
which relies less on specialized 
taxonomic knowledge, does not 
exact such a high cost. 
Xiaolei Huang, Gexia Qiao 
Institute of Zoology, Chinese 
Academy of Sciences, Beijing, China. 
huangxl@ioz.ac.cn 
Colin Favret University of 
Montreal, Canada. 


Journals should be 
clear on misconduct 


The next World Conference on 
Research Integrity in Montreal, 
Canada, on 5-8 May will make 
collaborators more responsible 
for the integrity of their research 
(see go.nature.com/Isd1p5). 

I believe that more pressure 
should also be brought to bear on 
scientific journals, which should 
publicly declare and reinforce 
their policies on fraudulent 
reporting of research results. 

Journals were urged in 2010 to 
improve procedures for tackling 
allegations of misconduct and 
irresponsible research practices 
(www.singaporestatement. 
org). But progress has been 
unsatisfactory: some 40% of high- 
impact biomedical journals, for 
example, do not have authorship 
policies, let alone policies to 
define, prevent and punish 
misconduct (X. Bosch et al. PLoS 
ONE 7, e51928; 2012). 

There is little excuse for this 
failure to act against acommon, 
long-standing problem. Editorial 
associations and publishers 
have established guidelines 
on editors’ responsibilities 
regarding suspected or 
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confirmed misconduct in papers 
(see go.nature.com/egc43n). 
Automatic detection of plagiarism 
and image manipulation is now 
widespread, and compulsory 
disclosure of financial and non- 
financial conflicts of interest is 
becoming standard practice. 
Legal disputes and other 
complications can embroil 
journals that do not publicly state 
their policies on misconduct. 
Worse, those journals serve the 
scientific community badly. 
Xavier Bosch Department of 
Internal Medicine, Hospital Clinic, 
University of Barcelona, Spain. 
xavbosch@clinic.ub.es 


Don’t judge research 
on economics alone 


Colin Macilwain argues 

that scientific research and 
development in the West 

should be contributing more to 
economic prosperity (Nature 495, 
143; 2013). I disagree that this is a 
problem in the United States. 

A 2007 report from the US 
National Academies indicated 
that advances in science and 
technology would benefit the 
US economy and underpin its 
competitiveness in the global 
job market (see go.nature.com/ 
qnir4w). Despite the effects of the 
global financial crisis, this outlook 
holds largely true. 

For example, a move by ten 
midwestern US states towards 
green energy will create 85,700 
jobs, produce US$41 billion in 
new investment and cut utility 
bills by $43 billion, while reducing 
annual carbon emissions by an 
amount equivalent to that from 
30 coal-powered plants (see 
go.nature.com/e5if8v). 

Research should not be judged 
solely by its economic benefits. 
Biomedical scientists, for 
instance, do not generally search 
for disease cures to get rich. It is 
also difficult to place monetary 
value on the doubling of US life 
expectancy from 1850 to 2008 — 
mainly owing to medical research 
and to improvements in water 
and sewage treatments. 
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Many other big problems 
faced by humankind, including 
transportation, finite natural 
resources, overpopulation, 
environmental degradation and 
climate change, can be solved 
only by science and technology, 
irrespective of profit motives. 
Thomas E. DeCoursey Rush 
University Medical Center, 
Chicago, Illinois, USA. 
tdecours@rush.edu 


Open-access boom 
in developing nations 


Open-access publication is not 
always about making publicly 
funded research articles freely 
available (Nature 495, 425; 2013). 
Other factors could be driving the 
boom in open-access publishing 
in scientifically emerging nations. 

The Directory of Open 
Access Journals (go.nature. 
com/nsrmrb) shows that the 
United Kingdom has 587 open- 
access journals, Spain has 465, 
Germany has 286 and France, 
185. Brazil publishes 843 — the 
second-highest number after the 
United States (1,312). India is 
fourth (518) and Egypt is sixth 
(363). Romania publishes more 
open-access journals than Italy 
(264 and 256, respectively), and 
Turkey, Colombia and Iran each 
publish more than France. 

Few open-access journals 
from the developing world are 
internationally recognized, 
however, or listed in scientific 
databases such as PubMed. This 
omission excludes the journals 
from impact calculations and 
limits the pool of international 
peer-reviewers, undermining the 
rigour of articles and their value 
to the public. 

Despite this, the proliferation 
of publications in such local 
open-access journals can promote 
researchers’ careers in countries 
in which academic evaluation 
depends mainly on the number, 
not quality, of publications. 
Jagadeesh Bayry Institut 
National de la Santé et de la 
Recherche Médicale, Paris, France. 
jagadeesh. bayry@crc.jussieu.fr 


NEWS & VIEWS 


Navigation with a cognitive map 


Hippocampal place cells encode information about an animal’s spatial world. A study now finds that these same neurons 
envisage a future journey moments before a rat sets off. SEE ARTICLE 2:74 


BRANDY SCHMIDT & A. DAVID REDISH 


avigation is a cognitive process that 
News on more than a paper map; 

much like a modern GPS, it requires 
the ability to plan routes using the map. In 
this issue, Pfeiffer and Foster’ (page 74) show 
that sequences of activity in neurons called 
place cells, located in the hippocampus of 
the rat brain, transiently predict (plan) the 
journey that the animal is about to take. 
This report provides direct evidence for 
the future-focused navigational activity of 
place cells in a realistic two-dimensional 
environment*. 

In the 1940s, the psychologist Edward 
Tolman proposed that mammals (including rats 
and humans) have a ‘cognitive map that rep- 
resents the spatial environment. He also 
proposed that animals could use the map 
to plan future traj ectories”. In the 1970s, 
two neuroscientists, John O’Keefe and 
Lynn Nadel, suggested that the hippocampus 
was a key component of this cognitive map, with 
its place cells representing locations within the 
environment’. In the intervening years, evi- 
dence has mounted that place cells can be used 
cognitively — that is, they play out information 
about both the environment (during rest and 
sleep)*” and potential options before starting 
off on a journey along a track or making a deci- 
sion at a choice point in a T-shaped track*””. 

These previous studies used one-dimen- 
sional, limited paths and so could not deter- 
mine whether the hippocampus was checking 
specific options or actually planning future 
paths. Pfeiffer and Foster overcome this 
problem by bringing together a 40-tetrode 
microdrive and an elegant experimental task, 
which allowed them to decode sequences of 
two-dimensional position representations 
from sequences of hippocampal electrical fir- 
ing. The microdrive permitted simultaneous 
recordings of 250 place cells, providing suffi- 
cient coverage to decode the location repre- 
sented by this cell ensemble, even at short time 
scales (20 milliseconds). In the experimental 
task, rats alternately foraged for food rewards 
between randomly distributed locations and a 
stationary ‘home location that changed daily, 


*This article and the paper under discussion’ were 
published online on 17 April 2013. 
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Cognitive map 


Sequences of 
4—place-cell activity 


Paper map 


Path 
previously 
taken 


Figure 1 | What is the best way home? An 
ordinary paper map encodes location only, whereas 
a cognitive map is also involved in planning a route. 
Pfeiffer and Foster report that, just before a rat takes 
a journey, hippocampal place cells in its brain play 
out sequences predicting the animal's future path. 
This suggests that the hippocampus functions 
much like a GPS unit that not only shows where 
you are, but also how to get home. 


but remained constant within each day. This 
combination of daily changes but consistency 
within a day meant that rats could learn the 
general task of alternately foraging and return- 
ing home, but would take novel routes that 
could be studied in two dimensions. 

Hippocampal place cells express most 
of their activity within a specific small area 
(called the place field) while the rat is in that 
area. But they also typically fire a small num- 
ber of ‘extra-field spikes at other locations in 
the environment. In non-linguistic animals, 
proving that the extra-field spikes are neither 
part of a representation of the animal’s current 
location nor simply random noise is an elusive 
proposition”. 

Pfeiffer and Foster, however, combined their 
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large place-cell ensembles with sophisticated 
mathematical analyses to show that the extra- 
field spikes often produce a more coherent 
representation of the future journey than of the 
actual location of the rats. In the moments when 
the animals paused before taking a journey, the 
place cells fired in a sequence that predicted the 
journey the animal was going to take (Fig. 1). 
These sequences occurred during sharp-wave- 
ripple (SWR) events, which are well-studied 
irregular bursts of brief (100-200 ms), large- 
amplitude and high-frequency (140-200 Hz) 
neuronal activity in the hippocampus. And 
their temporal sequence represented tra- 
jectories to behaviourally relevant locations 
such as the next foraging location or the 
home base. 
As an elegant control, the authors 
found that the representations were 
unrelated to the journey just completed (the 
past). Moreover, these trajectories were not 
simply straight-line paths in front of the rat. 
Instead, excitingly, they represented the future 
path taken regardless of the rat's orientation, 
which implies that the sequences reflected 
not the animal’s spatial view but rather its 
intentions. 

Future-trajectory planning was not simply 
a product of experience either, as it was seen 
even before novel traversals to the home loca- 
tion. As with previous examples in which 
untaken paths have been found to play out 
during waking SWR events (see ref. 7, for 
example), the sequences in Pfeiffer and Foster's 
study occurred in situations in which the map 
was known (the animals had a lot of experi- 
ence with the environment) but the specific 
path to be taken was not — the home location 
changed every day. This is when maps are most 
useful, when they allow one to attach new 
significance to old locations”. 

Place-cell sequences during SWR events were 
originally seen during sleep and are believed to 
facilitate memory consolidation, which involves 
information transfer from the hippocampus 
to the cortex of the brain’. Indeed, disruption 
of SWR events during sleep impairs memory 
consolidation’*”’. Increasing evidence sug- 
gests, however, that when SWR events occur 
during waking states they encode different 
information”. For instance, disruption of 
SWR events during wakefulness impairs only 


hippocampal-dependent spatial navigation, 
suggesting that SWR events facilitate cognitive 
processes during wakefulness”®. In their two- 
dimensional set-up, Pfeiffer and Foster show 
that the sequences during waking states reflect 
future plans rather than past experiences. 

Functional connectivity within the hippo- 
campal formation changes during distinct 
behavioural states. Whereas SWR events 
occur during sleep or quiet wakefulness, 
large-amplitude, low-frequency theta oscilla- 
tions (4-12 Hz) characterize neuronal activity 
when an animal moves and during attentive 
wakefulness. Hippocampal firing during 
these theta states have been found to encode 
potential future options. For example, ani- 
mals making decisions at a choice point ona 
T-shaped maze also show future-representing 
sequences, but these sequences occur during 
theta oscillations rather than SWR events”. 
A fascinating question is, what is the relation- 
ship between these two planning phenomena? 
Does one negate the need for the other? 

It also remains unclear what triggers the 
hippocampal neural sequences associated 
with future-trajectory planning and how these 
sequences interact with other neural circuits. 
The hippocampus is only part of a complex 
neural network that involves several related 
brain structures. In humans, for example, 
planning processes entail an interaction of 
multiple structures, including prefrontal 
cortex'*'’. What are these other structures 
doing during the planning events observed by 
Pfeiffer and Foster? In light of their remarkable 
results, researchers must now explore what 
processes generate these place-cell sequences, 
and how they are used in recalculating the 
journey home. m 
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Small differences 


in Sameness 


Fresh evidence shows that the iron isotopic composition of Earth’s silicate 
component does not, as was previously thought, reflect the formation of the 
planet’s core at high pressure nor losses of material to space. 


ALEX N. HALLIDAY 


riting in Earth and Planetary Science 
Letters, Craddock et al.' provide 
strong evidence that iron-isotope 
differences between planetary samples reflect 
the origins of the samples themselves rather 
than isotopic fractionation during planet for- 
mation. Although this is a negative result, it 
says a lot about planet and core formation. 
Meteorites provide an invaluable archive 
of the circumstellar disk from which the 
terrestrial planets and asteroids formed. With 
the advent of accurate mass spectrometry and 
its application to meteorite samples, it was 
soon shown that this disk had relatively uni- 
form isotopic compositions. For example, the 
uranium found on Earth has the same atomic 
mass as the uranium found in meteorites 
from the asteroid belt that lies between Mars 
and Jupiter, showing that the mix of isotopes 
from diverse primordial circumstellar-disk 
material was about the same. With the more 
recent development of a technique called 
multiple-collector inductively coupled plasma 
mass spectrometry, it has become possible to 
explore this ‘sameness’ to much higher preci- 
sion and in many more elements. This has led 
to a search for small, mass-dependent isotopic 
differences that may have been imposed by 
effects that acted to separate (fractionate) the 
isotopes during planet formation. The resolu- 
tion of such effects could help to confirm or 
refute theories about the dynamic processes 
that formed Earth and its metallic core*™*. 
This new area of isotope geochemistry 
has generated strong debate, because most 
isotopic differences reported so far have been 
small — less than about 100 parts per million 
per atomic mass unit (p.p.m. per AMU) — and 
have been obtained at the technical limits of 
what can be reliably resolved. Equally 
heated have been debates about whether 
systematic isotopic differences between 
samples can be scaled up to define 
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planetary compositions at all. This is the focus of 
Craddock and colleagues’ study. 

Mass-dependent isotopic fractionation could 
in principle result from loss of planetary mater- 
ial to space through vaporization’, or loss to 
a planet’s core during core formation (Fig. 1). 
In both cases, there could be a slight difference 
in terms of the ease of incorporation ofa lighter 
isotope in one phase relative to another. These 
two phases could be vapour and liquid in the 
case of material lost to space, or silicate and 
metallic liquids in the case of core formation. 
Both of these processes are relevant to Earth’s 
formation by mass accretion, which probably 
occurred at the same time as core formation by 
means of a series of large, stochastic, gravity- 
driven collisions over tens of millions of years. 

Chemistry-based arguments have accumu- 
lated that Earth, and/or the various proto- 
planets that it incorporated during accretion, 
may have lost material to space from their 
outer silicate portions through erosion during 
the impacts’. As Earth became bigger, the grav- 
itational energy released by accretion would 
have generated temperatures at which silicates 
and metals should have been vaporized”. Major 
growth phases through collisions are termed 
giant impacts, and the last such collision 
between Earth and a smaller planet named 
Theia, often referred to as ‘the giant impact, 
led to the formation of the Moon from con- 
densation and accretion in the resultant disk 
of vapour and debris”. If some of the mate- 
rial was lost to space rather than re-accreted to 
Earth and the Moon, then elements that should 
have only partially entered the vapour phase 
at these temperatures and pressures, such as 
lithium, silicon and iron, might show resolv- 
able isotopic differences. 

The iron isotopic composition of lunar basalt 
rocks has been found’ to be on average slightly 
enriched in the heavier iron isotopes (about 
30 p.p.m. per AMU) compared with most ter- 
restrial mantle-derived samples, mainly basalts. 
The average for data from Earth is in turn 
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a_Low-pressure 
core formation 


d= Core-core mixing 


b High-pressure 
core formation 


c_ Loss of volatilized iron to space 


Normal iron isotopic 


composition composition 


Figure 1 | Earth’s formation and iron isotopic composition. Earth formed 
by the cumulative accretion of smaller planets and impactors. Melting from 
the accretion energy of these impactors would have led to segregation of 
dense metal (yellow) from the residual silicate of the planet (red to black, 
with black denoting a lower degree of melting), resulting in concomitant 
growth of its metallic core. The figure illustrates schematically how the iron 
isotopic composition of the silicate part could have been modified or left 
unchanged during this process, depending on the conditions of accretion and 
core formation. a, Formation of the core at low pressure is thought to leave 
the composition unchanged’. b, Conversely, this composition should 


slightly heavier (about 30 p.p.m. per AMU) than 
that for data on basalts from Mars and the aster- 
oid Vesta. Further work confirmed that lunar 
basalts can indeed have a heavy iron isotopic 
composition, although this depends on the 
types of basalt analysed*. Furthermore, lunar 
basalts do not have a heavy isotopic composi- 
tion for the light element lithium’, which seems 
inconsistent with the idea that there were losses 
of lighter isotopes of iron during vaporization 
in the Moon-forming giant impact. 

It has been argued instead that the Moon's 
apparent heavy iron isotopic composition 
might simply reflect that of the outer silicate 
part of Earth, which in turn was heavy because 
of the high pressure involved in core forma- 
tion’. Recently, it was found that iron isotopes 
can become fractionated as a result of ‘dispro- 
portionation of ferrous iron into core-forming 
metal and oxidized ferric iron in the presence 
of perovskite minerals in the mantle’®. Separa- 
tion of this metal to the core is one mechanism 
that might explain why the silicate Earth is 
oxidized and why iron in terrestrial and lunar 
basalts is isotopically heavy, as it is for silicon’. 

More detailed studies of Earth’*",, for which 
plentiful samples of the solid mantle are avail- 
able, have raised the question of whether basalts 
are representative of planetary composition at 
all. In their favour, the mantle is composition- 
ally heterogeneous, so individual fragments are 
not always representative. By contrast, basalts 
are derived by partial melting of large volumes 
of mantle and therefore provide a more effec- 
tive method of averaging planetary heterogene- 
ity. However, Craddock and colleagues’ study 
clearly demonstrates that solid-mantle sam- 
ples that have undergone melting have a lighter 
iron isotopic composition than basalts because 
of fractionation during melting. Furthermore, 
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Heavy iron isotopic 
composition 


and silicate with silicate 


6,8,10,11 


findings 


measurements!” of chondrites, a group of 


primitive meteorites with a similar chemical 
composition to that of the Sun (if volatile ele- 
ments are subtracted), show that the iron iso- 
topic composition of the silicate Earth is like that 
of chondrites and so is no different from that of 
the Sun and the average Solar System. 

These results imply that high-pressure 
iron-isotope fractionation, which has been 
demonstrated both theoretically’ and experi- 
mentally”, did not in fact substantially affect 
the silicate Earth’s residual iron. The dispro- 
portionation of ferrous iron in the presence of 
perovskite may not have been the mechanism 
by which the iron in the silicate Earth became 
oxidized. Also, alternative models for core for- 
mation exist that do not involve segregation of 
metal at high pressures. For example, Earth’s 
core and residual silicate may have grown 
in part in a more direct fashion by accreting 
smaller planetary objects that had their own 
low-pressure cores and by separate admixing 
of these objects’ metal and silicate reservoirs 
through density differences’’. There is sup- 
porting evidence for such core-core mixing, 
both theoretically" and in the silicate Earth’s 
isotopic’ and chemical’’ composition. 

For some elements, such as silicon, the 
isotopic composition of the mantle is not frac- 
tionated greatly by melting and is heavy rela- 
tive to both chondrites and samples from Mars 
and Vesta, with the most likely explanation 
being partitioning into the core’. The search 
is now on to determine which other elements 
have been isotopically fractionated by core for- 
mation and what this tells us about processes 
and conditions in the early Earth. 

Craddock and colleagues’ results also raise 
questions about the assumptions that have been 
made in simply comparing the iron isotopic 
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Normal iron isotopic 
composition 


become heavy if the core formed at high pressures”. c, If volatilized iron 
is lost to space during a collision between the proto-Earth and a small 
planet, then the iron isotopic composition of the residual silicate Earth 
should be heavy”. d, If the proto-Earth grows by repeatedly colliding with 


planets with low-pressure cores and the metal mixes directly with metal 
13-15 


, the core will grow without a change in iron 


isotopic composition. Craddock and colleagues’ results’, coupled with earlier 
, provide evidence that b and c either resulted in no change in 
the iron isotopic composition, contrary to expectation, or were unimportant 
in the later history of Earth accretion and core formation. 


compositions of basalts from Earth, the Moon, 
Mars and Vesta. It has been demonstrated over 
the past 10 years that the isotopic compositions 
of nearly all elements are the same in Earth and 
the Moon, leading to new models of lunar ori- 
gins’. On this basis, the iron isotopic composi- 
tion of the bulk Moon is probably also like that 
of chondrites, and the data for lunar basalts** 
may also reflect fractionation, but fractionation 
associated with melting on the Moon. 
Recently, it has been argued that zinc isotopes 
in lunar samples were fractionated during the 
giant impact’®. The new data from Craddock 
et al. greatly strengthen the argument that 
mass-dependent isotopic fractionation of ele- 
ments less volatile than zinc, such as iron, mag- 
nesium and lithium, did not occur as a result 
of losses to space. If material was lost to space 
during accretion’, it happened without iso- 
topic fractionation of these elements, possibly 
because accretion was not as energetic as has 
been thought. Intriguingly, some of the latest 
simulations of the Moon-forming giant impact 
provide some support for this latter view*. m 
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Active arrestin proteins 
crystallized 


Arrestin proteins regulate cellular signalling cascades initiated by ubiquitous 
G-protein-coupled receptors. Crystal structures reveal that two arrestins 
undergo similar structural changes on activation. SEE LETTERS P.137 & p142 


VALENTIN BORSHCHEVSKIY 
& GEORG BULDT 


Pes abilities, cognitive skills and 


many other activities of humans 

and other organisms are generated 
by the coordinated actions of millions of 
cells. Each cell contributes to these activi- 
ties by interacting with molecules outside 
itself. Many of these interactions are medi- 
ated through G-protein-coupled receptors 
(GPCRs), which in turn activate the epony- 
mous intracellular G proteins, and so act as 
the starting points for numerous cellular sig- 
nalling pathways. Arrestin proteins regulate 
the activity of these pathways by interacting 
with GPCRs, thus preventing G-protein- 
induced signalling and/or inducing 
additional signalling through G-protein- 
independent pathways. Two papers’” 
in this issue report the first X-ray crystal 
structures of arrestins in their active states*. 

GPCRs are members of the largest fam- 
ily of membrane proteins. There are more 
than 800 different GPCRs, most of which are 
activated by small molecules (agonists). One 
exception is rhodopsin, a well-characterized 
GPCR found in the light-responsive cells of 
the retina. Rhodopsin is activated by pho- 
tons, which change the isomerization state 
of retinal, its covalently attached cofactor. 
But all GPCRs have similar interaction part- 
ners downstream: after activation of aGPCR, 
signalling begins when a G protein binds to the 
receptor, and is terminated by the binding of 
an arrestin molecule, which is triggered by the 
phosphorylation of several amino acids at the 
carboxy-terminal end of the receptor. 

If we understand the specific interactions 
between biomolecules in space and time, 
we can picture the molecular events that 
underpin macroscopic biological processes. 
Scientists have therefore invented numerous 


*This article and the papers under discussion’ were 
published online on 21 April 2013. 
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Figure 1 | Comparison of inactive and active 
arrestins. a, The structures of visual arrestin° 
(orange) and -arrestin-1 (ref. 8; blue) in their 
inactive states are shown superimposed on each 
other. The N-terminal domain is on the left, and 
the C-terminal domain is on the right. b, Here, 
the active-state structure of visual p44 (a naturally 
occurring ‘splice variant’ of visual arrestin) 
reported by Kim et al.' (orange) is superimposed 
on the active structure of B-arrestin-1 described 
by Shukla and colleagues’ (blue). The structure in 
green is a phosphorylated peptide that corresponds 
to 29 amino-acid residues of the C-terminal end of 
the V2 vasopressin receptor, used by Shukla et al. 
to activate B-arrestin-1. The broken line in the 
peptide structure denotes some amino acids that 
could not be traced in the X-ray crystal study. 

The similarity of the pairs of structures in a and b 
suggests that the arrestins in b are fully activated. 
The superpositions were aligned and refined with 
respect to the whole structures. 
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chemical and physical methods to study these 
interactions, with X-ray crystallography gener- 
ally having the predominant role. Rhodopsin 
was the first GPCR to be crystallized and to 
have its structure solved to high resolution’, 
and the interactions of this receptor with other 
molecules in the visual system have been inten- 
sively studied. To establish how GPCRs interact 
with arrestins on the atomic scale, the method 
of choice would be to crystallize the two pro- 
teins together for X-ray analysis. But in most 
cases this is difficult. The two papers published 
today report impressive procedures for obtain- 
ing crystal structures of activated arrestins for 
which co-crystallization had failed. 

Kim et al.’ (page 142) describe a method for 
activating p44, a naturally occurring variant of 
visual arrestin-1 in which 35 amino-acid resi- 

dues at the C terminus have been replaced bya 
single alanine residue. In contrast to full- 
length arrestin-1 (refs 4,5), which binds only 
to light-activated, phosphorylated rhodop- 
sin, p44 binds to rhodopsin with high affinity 
regardless of whether the receptor is activated 
and/or phosphorylated. The same research 
group had previously shown’ that opsin (reti- 
nal-free rhodopsin) behaves much like rhodop- 
sin in the active meta II state — the intermediate 
that allows the enzyme rhodopsin kinase to 
phosphorylate the C-terminal domain of rho- 
dopsin so that full-length arrestin-1 can 
bind and deactivate the receptor. In the cur- 
rent study, Kim and colleagues attempted 
to crystallize p44 in the presence of opsin. 
The co-crystallization failed, but the authors 
did obtain crystals of p44 alone, which they 
analysed by X-ray crystallography. 

The resulting structure revealed major con- 
formational changes in p44 when compared 
with unactivated full-length arrestin-1. The 
salient differences are a 21° twist between the 
amino-terminal and C-terminal domains 
in p44, and local changes of loop conforma- 
tions and interacting hydrogen-bonding 
networks. The researchers attribute these 
conformational changes to the active form of 
p44, assuming that the opsin present during 
crystallization caused p44 to adopt this form. 
Whether this structure represents fully acti- 
vated p44 is open to question — the protein 
is highly flexible, which means that crystal- 
packing effects might have induced the large 
conformational changes observed. A previ- 
ously reported structure’ of p44 crystallized 
in the absence of opsin revealed much smaller 
conformational changes than in Kim and 
co-workers’ study. 

In the second arrestin paper, Shukla et al. 
(page 137) describe the crystal structure of 
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non-visual B-arrestin-1 in complex with an 
antibody fragment (Fab30) and a phosphory- 
lated peptide (V2Rpp) that corresponds to 
29 amino-acid residues of the C-terminal 
end of a GPCR (the V2 vasopressin recep- 
tor). The authors found that this peptide 
activates B-arrestin-1, but that they could 
not crystallize the protein with the peptide 
alone — Fab30 was also needed to stabilize 
the activated state of B-arrestin-1 by bind- 
ing to the arrestin’s convex surface. Com- 
pared with the unactivated state of arrestin’, 
the most remarkable change in Shukla and 
colleagues’ structure is the 20° twist between 
the N-terminal and C-terminal domains, 
which is similar to that observed in p44 by Kim 
and co-workers. However, the question arises 
of whether the C-terminal peptide V2Rpp 
induces the same conformational changes 


SOLID-STATE PHYSICS 


in B-arrestin-1 as the complete vasopressin 
receptor would do. Another issue is to what 
degree crystal packing and Fab30 contribute 
to the observed conformational changes in the 
B-arrestin-1. 

An answer comes from the superposition 
of the structure of the unactivated state of 
visual arrestin-1 with that of B-arrestin-1 
(Fig. 1a), and from the superposition of p44 
and £-arrestin-1 in their active states (Fig. 1b): 
the structures are very similar in both cases. 
The striking structural similarity and the 
presence of Fab30 in one of the structures rule 
out crystal-packing effects as a cause of the 
twist between the N-terminal and C-terminal 
domains. It is therefore highly probable that 
Kim et al. and Shukla and colleagues have 
indeed observed fully active arrestin states. 
In this respect, the two papers strengthen 


Single spins in silicon 


see the light 


The spin state of a single erbium atom in a tiny silicon transistor has been 
probed using laser light. The finding opens a path towards a hybrid spin-photon 
quantum-computing architecture. SEE LETTER P.91 


CHRISTOPH D. WEIS & THOMAS SCHENKEL 


he relentless drive to scale down semi- 
| conductor devices, which are at the 
heart of computers, tablets and video 
game consoles, has long been predicted to 
hit a brick wall when atomic dimensions are 
reached. However, with smaller devices also 
comes increased access to new function- 
alities, which can be based on the control of 
single atoms and atomic defects’. Access to 
properties other than the commonly used 
electric charge of electrons in a semiconduc- 
tor, such as the spin of electrons and nuclei, 
is a possible route to improved device perfor- 
mance, and perhaps even to quantum comput- 
ing’. Indeed, researchers have demonstrated’ 
robust control of the spin of an electron bound 
to a single phosphorus atom in silicon. In this 
issue, Yin et al.* (page 91) describe another 
exciting advance in spin control — the spin- 
selective ‘optical addressing’ of a single atom 
in silicon. 

In their study, Yin and colleagues shine 
light from a precisely tuned laser on a single 
erbium atom that has been implanted in an 
electrical switch (a transistor). The laser light 
is absorbed by the erbium atom and changes 
the atom’s charge state in a way that depends 
on its spin state (Fig. 1). The transistor is oper- 
ated at cryogenic temperatures in a mode in 
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which electric transport consists of a trickle of 
electrons that tunnel through the device one at 
a time. In this single-electron transistor (SET) 
mode, the device can reliably detect the ioniza- 
tion of a single erbium atom. 


Single-electron 
transistor 


each other’s results, and pave the way for 
further studies of the structural basis of 
GPCR-arrestin interactions. m 
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Erbium is a poster child of silicon-based 
photonics because its dominant optical tran- 
sition, which occurs at a wavelength of about 
1,540 nanometres, lies right in the transmis- 
sion window of the optical fibres commonly 
used in telecommunication. But optical transi- 
tions of erbium atoms in silicon are relatively 
slow, a fact that has precluded their use in the 
readout of spin states of single atoms through 
the detection of emitted photons. A key 
advance of the present study is the use of a SET 
as a sensitive electrical sensor of the charge 
state of an erbium atom during optical excita- 
tion. What's more, when the authors added a 
magnetic field to this mix, they could also use 
the SET to measure the spin states of the atom’s 
electrons and nucleus. In this way, Yin et al. 
were able to observe the eight spectral lines 
that are associated with the ‘hyperfine splitting’ 


Erbium atoms 


Excited /“~ Y 


erbium atom 4/7 


Silicon wafer 


Figure 1 | Optical access to a single erbium atom in silicon. Yin et al.’ implanted a handful of 

erbium atoms in a tiny, single-electron transistor that had been fabricated on a silicon wafer. When the 
wavelength of a laser beam was precisely controlled, a single erbium atom in the transistor was excited 
and ionized depending on the atom’s spin state (white arrows); the energy levels in the atom depend on its 
electron and nuclear spin states, and a specific spin state can be selected by tuning the laser wavelength. 
The transistor senses the ionization event and thus the atom’s spin state. (Figure based on an illustration 


by Zosia Rostomian, Lawrence Berkeley Natl Lab.) 
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of energy levels of one erbium atom with 
nuclear spin 7/2. Remarkably, the laser light 
used in the set-up did not cause excessive 
charge noise in the SET. Although the nuclear 
spin state was detected using multiple laser 
shots, single-shot detection and manipulation 
of single nuclear spins should become possible 
with further refinements of the technique. 

These results are a major step towards 
access to both single spins and photons in a 
silicon-based platform — a combination that 
might be used to attain efficient quantum 
communication. The findings are also excit- 
ing because they expand the list of atoms and 
atomic defects for which reliable single-spin 
access can be obtained, beyond phospho- 
rus in silicon’ and nitrogen-vacancy centres 
in diamond’. And, as Yin et al. point out, 
other atomic defects can be probed with this 
method, too. Compared with the popular opti- 
cal methods for measuring the spins of nitro- 
gen-vacancy centres, which can be performed 
at room temperature, the authors’ hybrid opto- 
electronic approach circumvents the problem 
of limited photon-collection efficiency that 
plagues purely optical methods. 

It is also noteworthy that the SET used here 
isa FinFET®, a three-dimensional type of tran- 
sistor that is mass-produced for processors in 
consumer electronics. Devices based on the 
authors’ hybrid approach might therefore serve 
asa platform for expanding the functionality of 
semiconductor systems beyond the mere shuf- 
fling of electrons to encode ‘zeros’ and ‘ones’ 
— the classical bits of digital information and 
computing. With regard to quantum comput- 
ing, which requires integration of quantum 
memory, logic and communication modules, 
Yin and colleagues’ work offers a promising 
route towards the integration of spin- and 
photon-based quantum bits (qubits) in sili- 
con. This is because nuclear spins of dopant 
atoms such as erbium and phosphorus have 
extremely long ‘coherence times; which are 
desirable for quantum memories’. In addition, 
quantum information could be transferred 
between electron and nuclear spins® and pos- 
sibly also encoded in single photons emitted 
by an erbium atom. 

To integrate erbium-based qubits into a 
photonic network, the issue of efficient pho- 
ton collection will also have to be addressed, 
perhaps by placing the qubits in optical cavi- 
ties (arrangements of highly reflective mirrors 
that trap light). And although many challenges 
remain, integrating these elements in silicon 
has the tantalizing potential to achieve distrib- 
uted quantum-computing architectures (see, 
for example, ref. 9) at the exact wavelength that 
is used for classical telecommunication. = 
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Seeing the world 
through an insect’s eyes 


An elegant combination of electronics and elastic materials has been used to 
construct a small visual sensor that closely resembles an insect’s eye. The device 
paves the way for autonomous navigation of tiny aerial vehicles. SEE LETTER P.95 


ALEXANDER BORST & JOHANNES PLETT 


Most commonly associated with spread- 

ing disease, they are at best considered 
simply annoying. Conversely, and far less 
appreciated, flies have also inspired mankind 
for centuries. An early report along these 
lines dates back to the seventeenth century, 
when the young René Descartes, while lying 
sick in bed, observed a fly walking along the 
ceiling of his room. Thinking about how he 
could describe the path of the fly in quantita- 
tive terms, he came up with what has become 
known as Cartesian coordinates, which allow 
algebra to be applied to geometry, and the 
importance of which can hardly be over- 
estimated. The most recent example of such 
insect-inspired research is described by Rogers 
and colleagues (Song et al.') on page 95 of 
this issue — the authors have transferred 
the design of an insect’s compound eye to a 
digital camera. 

In almost all cameras used today, the light 
reflected from an object in the environment 
is collected by a single lens and projected onto 
a layer of light-sensitive material in such a 
way that a sharp image is formed. Our eyes, 
as well as all other vertebrate eyes, also use this 
principle of image formation. The concept 
has the clear advantage of optimal usage of 
photons, guaranteeing maximum light 
sensitivity. Furthermore, it provides high 
spatial resolution, which is limited only by the 
density of photoreceptors in the focal plane 
of the lens. 

Nevertheless, most living organisms use 
compound, or faceted, eyes instead of lensed 
eyes to see the world. Faceted eyes have very 
different optics and are composed of many 
hundreds or thousands of optical units (fac- 
ets)”. In the case of the ‘apposition’ eye of day- 
light insects, each facet is optically isolated 
from its neighbour and equipped with its own 


Fe: are usually treated with disdain. 
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et al.' have designed a visual sensor that resembles, 
both functionally and structurally, the apposition 
eye of a daylight insect. 


lens and set of photoreceptors. Because each 
facet accepts photons from only a small angle in 
space, the light sensitivity of apposition eyes is 
rather low and the spatial resolution is limited 
by the number of facets that can be packed 
on to the small head of the insect. However, 
apposition eyes provide their bearer with a 
panoramic view of the world as well as with 
an infinite depth of field, without the need to 
adjust the focal length of the individual lenses. 

Song and colleagues now report the success- 
ful engineering ofa digital camera that mimics 
the insect apposition eye in almost every 
aspect (Fig. 1). To achieve this end, the authors 
combined an array of elastic microlenses anda 
deformable array of photodetectors into a two- 
layer design, and transformed both layers from 
a planar geometry into a hemispheric shape 
(see Fig. 1 of the paper’). 

The key to the success of this procedure lies 
in maintaining correct alignment between 
both sheets so as not to introduce unwanted 
optical artefacts. Song et al. attained this by 
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rigidly joining the two layers only at the pre- 
cise locations where the microlenses overlie 
the photodetectors, while permitting the lay- 
ers to deform independently elsewhere. The 
use ofa turret-like, domed structure for each 
microlens effectively decoupled the micro- 
lenses from the mechanical stress caused 
by bending. Furthermore, the authors used 
deformable, serpentine conductor wires as a 
flexible electrical interconnect between photo- 
detectors. The result is a small, artificial fac- 
eted eye with a near-hemispheric field of view, 
without off-axis aberration and with an almost 
infinite depth of field. 

Given their almost complete coverage of 
visual space, faceted eyes are ideal for calcu- 
lating the apparent motion of an object gen- 
erated by its motion relative to the observer 
(optical flow)’. With regard to potential appli- 
cations, the camera proposed by Song et al. 
might constitute an optimal front-end visual 
sensor for tiny aircraft called micro aerial vehi- 
cles (MAVs)*. Although, so far, most cameras 
on board MAVs simply use fisheye lenses to 
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produce a wide-angle field of view’, Song 
and colleagues’ camera would provide all the 
advantages of an apposition eye. Using it to 
compute a MAV’s self-motion could on the one 
hand facilitate motion stabilization in space 
while on the other enabling spatial navigation’. 

As with any development, there is always 
room for improvement. The camera’s low 
light sensitivity, which is inherent in apposi- 
tion eyes, could be ameliorated by placing 
more than one photodetector beneath each 
microlens and combining the output of photo- 
detectors in neighbouring facets looking at the 
same point in space. In fact, flies use this prin- 
ciple of ‘neural superpositior’ to increase the 
amount of light detected by the eye by a factor 
of seven, thereby achieving significantly higher 
light sensitivities’. 

Such resolvable issues aside, the system 
proposed by the authors could prove a step- 
ping stone towards autonomous navigation 
of MAVs in their manifold possible uses. One 
major application is disaster relief. Picture the 
following: a palm-sized MAV uses an artificial 


The ends justify 


the means 


A genomic analysis of yeast reveals that individual genes produce a rich complexity 
of RNA molecules with differing start and end sequences. The variation in these 
transcripts reflects the diversity of gene-regulation mechanisms. SEE LETTER P.127 


B. FRANKLIN PUGH 


gene encodes one RNA transcript that is 

translated into one protein. But over the 
past 50 years, molecular biology has proven 
to be more complex than this ‘central dogma; 
first proposed by Francis Crick in 1958". On 
page 127 of this issue, Pelechano et al.” take 
transcript complexity to new ends, reporting 
nearly 2 million different RNA transcripts 
for a yeast genome that contains roughly 
6,000 protein-encoding genes*. 

The RNA molecules studied by the authors 
are called transcript-RNA isoforms, or TIFs. 
These are RNAs that traverse the same region 
of a genome, but have differing start (5’) and 
end (3’) sequences. Different TIFs have the 
potential to alter the coding and regulatory 
capacity of RNA*“, and so the diversity of TIFs 
identified is intriguing. However, the plethora 
of isoforms may distil down to a relatively 
small number of functionally distinct RNAs 
for each gene (Fig. 1). For example, the TIFs 


I: seemed simple enough, the idea that one 
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found by the authors often have ends just a 
few nucleotides apart, and can be clustered 
into about 370,000 major TIFs (mTIFs). TIFs 
belonging to an mTIF probably arise from 
imprecise initiation of transcription. More- 
over, isoforms can be quite rare compared 
with the predominant TIFs, which raises ques- 
tions about the importance of low-abundance 
TIFs. The advance presented by Pelechano and 
colleagues’ study is the comprehensiveness 
and resolution of TIF identification, and the 
complexity of transcript diversity, that can be 
revealed by sequencing both the 5’ and 3’ ends 
of the same RNA molecule. 

When piecing together the full complement 
of RNA transcripts in a cell from sequencing 
data, one may be erroneously led into think- 
ing that two overlapping transcripts represent 
a single longer transcript, such that distinct 
transcripts might go unnoticed. This problem 
is exacerbated by the fact that some sequencing 
methods fall short of reading both ends of the 
same RNA molecule, owing to very long tran- 
script lengths and short-read technology. This 
problem was solved by methods that generate 
paired-end ditags (PETs)’, in which the 5’ and 
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faceted eye to navigate autonomously through 
a collapsed building while other sensors on 
board scan the environment for smoke, radio- 
activity or even people trapped beneath rubble 
and debris. Although these MAVs do not exist 
yet, thanks to devices such as that reported by 
Song et al., they should come within reach in 
the foreseeable future. = 
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3’ ends of an RNA molecule are converted to 
DNA and stitched together; sequencing across 
this junction allows simultaneous identifica- 
tion of both ends of the RNA. Pelechano et al. 
present a refined version of this method, called 
TIF-Seq, which they use in conjunction with 
deep sequencing, such that each RNA sequence 
is detected multiple times in the data set. 

A typical protein-coding messenger RNA 
(mRNA) molecule has three main parts: a 5’ 
untranslated region (UTR), a coding region 
(also called an open reading frame, or ORF) 
and a3’ UTR. Pelechano and colleagues’ analy- 
sis shows that all of these regions can be var- 
ied in a cell’s TIF repertoire, and suggests how 
this might regulate cell function. For example, 
the authors identify more than 200 genes with 
mTIFs that start or end within the coding 
region, thereby resulting in truncated proteins 
with potentially altered function. UTRs often 
contain regulatory elements that alter mRNA 
stability and protein-translation efficiency, 
and the authors also find that these regulatory 
elements occur more often where the location 
of 5’ and 3’ ends is most variable. Thus, by 
virtue of where the enzyme RNA polymer- 
ase II, which transcribes DNA to RNA, starts 
or stops, the resulting RNA may have a vastly 
different rate of turnover or translation. 

The authors also report more than 700 
examples of differential UTR usage that is 
related to the presence of an upstream ORF 
(uORF). uORFs are thought to be too short to 
code for a protein, but they may regulate the 
translation frequency of the downstream ORE, 
thereby affecting the amount of protein pro- 
duced. However, the TIF-Seq assay revealed 
that about half of the annotated uORFs are 
actually transcribed independently of the 
downstream ORE, suggesting that they have 
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Figure 1 | Diversity of transcript isoforms. Pelechano eft al.’ reveal that a plethora of different RNA 
molecules, called transcript-RNA isoforms (TIFs), can form from transcription of sequences in and around 
a particular gene (top panel). TIFs include promoter-spanning regulatory transcripts, transcribed upstream 
open reading frames (uORFs) that may or may not be independent of a downstream protein-coding ORE, 
and RNA regulatory elements with untranslated regions (UTRs). Distinct promoters may result in TIFs that 
differ greatly in where they start, whereas imprecise initiation of transcription may produce start-site 
variations of only a few nucleotides. These latter TIFs, which will occur at varying frequency, can be 


clustered together as an mTIF. 


an independent function. Reciprocally, many 
examples were found in which two adjacent 
ORFs that were thought to be transcribed 
independently were actually encoded on the 
same transcript. 

Some of the identified TIFs might have no 
protein-coding function, such as those that 
runacross the start site of a neighbouring gene. 
It is conceivable that simply the act of tran- 
scription can regulate the expression of a 
nearby gene, by altering the local structure of 
chromatin (the complex of DNA and associ- 
ated proteins that make up chromosomes) and 
thereby changing the accessibility of DNA in 
the region. In this scenario, the region that 
RNA polymerase II transcribes will be impor- 
tant, but the resulting TIF will be an irrelevant 
by-product. 

So what is the origin of TIF diversity? 
Pelechano and colleagues focused on the pos- 
sible sources of different 5’ ends, although their 
results indicate that there is actually even more 
variation in 3’ ends. One source of 5’ varia- 
tion will be at the initiation of transcription. 
Transcription enzymes are guided to the DNA 
by sequence elements, such as the TATA box, 
in promoter regions in DNA. In yeast, RNA 
polymerase II is thought to scan downstream 
from these sites for a certain distance before 
initiating transcription. Initiation might be 
more probable at DNA sequences at which 
the enzyme dwells for longer, and this might 
be driven directly by the underlying sequence 
and/or by impeding chromatin structures’. 
Variability in 5’ ends might also arise through 
the influence of multiple promoters ona given 
gene. Alternatively, weak or defective promot- 
ers might produce a small number of RNA mol- 
ecules that are measurable but not meaningful. 


Although TIF-Seq will help us to understand 
these processes by providing robust estimates 
of transcript diversity, it is not without its 
limitations. First, bona fide TIFs that are not 
post-transcriptionally modified by the cell (by 
5’ capping and 3’ polyadenylation) will not be 
detected. Second, the reverse-transcriptase 
enzyme used to convert the RNA to DNA in 
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the TIF-Seq assay must read the entire length 
of the RNA, which is problematic for long 
RNA molecules. TIF-Seq may therefore be less 
sensitive in human systems, which have long 
RNAs. Third, because the method detects only 
RNA ends, it does not detect whether isoforms 
have had a portion of their interior spliced out, 
as is common in multicellular organisms. 

Despite these caveats, there is no doubt that 
the diversity of isoforms per cell identified 
by Pelechano et al. is dramatic. The findings 
help us not only to understand the origin of 
these transcripts, but also to explain why cell 
populations can never be homogeneous, even 
if they are derived from a single starting cell. 
Such intrinsic heterogeneity has broad impli- 
cations, from providing opportunities for 
adaptation during evolution to explaining in 
part why it is difficult to kill all cancer cells 
ina tumour. @ 
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Oxidation controls 
the DUB step 


Reversible oxidation of amino-acid residues can directly regulate the activity 
of cellular enzymes. This principle has now been extended to deubiquitinating 
enzymes, with implications for cell signalling and protein turnover. 


MICHAEL J. CLAGUE 


he oxidation of proteins is widely 

viewed as a signature of irreversible 

damage, resulting from ageing or 
chronic conditions’, and cellular-degradation 
pathways operate to remove such proteins. 
However, some cysteine amino-acid residues 
can be reversibly oxidized to alter a protein’s 
activity in response to prevailing conditions, in 
a manner akin to protein regulation by phos- 
phorylation. Writing in Nature Communica- 
tions, Kulathu et al.? and Lee et al.* show that 
cysteine oxidation occurs at the active site of 
deubiquitinases — a large family of enzymes 
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that remove ubiquitin groups from proteins. 
The reversible oxidation of cysteine resi- 
dues is mediated by reactive oxygen species 
(ROS) — chemically reactive molecules that 
are formed during normal cellular metabo- 
lism and that are involved in many signalling 
pathways. ROS-mediated oxidation requires 
deprotonation (loss of a hydrogen ion) of the 
cysteine residue, and so those residues with 
a lower acid-dissociation constant will be 
especially susceptible. This condition is com- 
monly satisfied by cysteines in the active site of 
hydrolytic enzymes (those that break chemi- 
cal bonds in compounds such as proteins or 
nucleic acids). The most notable examples 
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Ubiquitin chain 


DUB degradation 


Figure 1 | Redox regulation of deubiquitinating enzymes (DUBs). The active site of many DUBs 
contains a cysteine amino-acid residue. Deprotonation of this residue results in the creation ofa 
nucleophile (S"), which allows the enzymes to attack and disassemble ubiquitin chains. However, Kulathu 
et al.’ and Lee et al.’ show that cysteine deprotonation also renders DUBs vulnerable to oxidation by 
reactive oxygen species, such as H,O,, creating a sulphenic acid group (SOH) at the cysteine residue. 

This oxidation inhibits the activity of the enzyme, but is reversible in the presence of a reducing agent, as 
long as further oxidation to sulphinic acid (SO,H) or sulphonic acid (SO,H) is avoided. Such oxidation 
would probably lead to degradation of the enzyme. Lee et al. show that one mechanism by which further 
oxidation is prevented is reaction of the SOH group with a nitrogen atom in a neighbouring residue to 
generate a reversible sulphenylamide species (green inset). 


of enzymes affected by such oxidation have 
been the tyrosine phosphatases, several of 
which are directly inhibited by ROS*. Now, 
deubiquitinases are shown to be similarly 
susceptible. 

Ubiquitin is a small polypeptide molecule 
that covalently attaches to proteins either 
singly or in the form of polymeric chains. 
Deubiquitinase enzymes (DUBs) disassem- 
ble ubiquitin chains and strip them from their 
substrate proteins’. Through this activity, they 
can rescue proteins from ubiquitin-depend- 
ent degradation pathways or contribute to 
the dynamics of ubiquitin-mediated signal- 
ling. Humans have around 80 DUBs, divided 
into five subfamilies, of which four comprise 
cysteine proteases (the USP, UCH, OTU 
and Josephin subfamilies) and one contains 
a metalloprotease (the JAMM subfamily). 
Although the overall architecture of the cata- 
lytic domains of the four classes of cysteine- 
protease DUB are highly divergent, most of the 
enzymes share a triad of amino-acid residues 
that adopts a structurally conserved disposi- 
tion at the enzyme’s active site. Crucially, one 
member of this triad is a histidine residue that 
deprotonates the active-site cysteine, thereby 
creating a nucleophilic (electron-donating) site 
that facilitates attack on the isopeptide bond of 
the substrate. 

Kulathu et al. and Lee et al. used in vitro 
assays to assess how physiologically relevant 
concentrations of hydrogen peroxide (H,O,) 
—asource of ROS — affect the activity of puri- 
fied DUB enzymes. They observed widespread 
inhibition of the enzymes, but show that this 
can be readily reversed by an excess of a reduc- 
ing agent such as dithiothreitol. The authors 
provide multiple examples of this behaviour 
from the USP, UCH and OTU subfamilies, and 
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use a combination of mutational analysis, mass 
spectrometry and structural studies to show 
that the inhibition is the result of the conver- 
sion of the enzymes active-site cysteine to sul- 
phenic acid (SOH) (Fig. 1). 

For this modification to function as a revers- 
ible switch, further oxidation to sulphinic and 
sulphonic acid (SO,H and SO,H) must be 
avoided. The authors present two strategies 
by which this can be achieved. Lee et al. show 
that, for USP19, the oxidized cysteine bypasses 
further oxidation by reacting with a nitrogen 
atom in a neighbouring residue to generate 
a reversible sulphenylamide species (Fig. 1). 
Kulathu and colleagues’ structural analysis of 
A20, an OTU enzyme with an SOH group at 
the active site, suggests that the architecture 
of the catalytic site provides the opportunity 
for hydrogen bonding that decreases further 
oxidative reactivity. 

It is likely that many DUBs must continue to 
function under conditions of oxidative stress. 
How, then, do they avoid the negative influ- 
ence of ROS? One suggestion comes from 
observations that some DUBs crystallize in 
inactive conformations. In these cases, the 
distance between the catalytic cysteine and his- 
tidine residues is too great for effective depro- 
tonation. It is proposed that binding of the 
enzyme by its substrate or another molecule is 
required to realign the enzyme such that these 
residues come into their active configuration. 

The regulation of ubiquitin-dependent 
signalling pathways by ROS was established’ in 
a study which showed that treating cells with 
H,0, enhances an inflammatory response 
involving the NF-«B signalling pathway. This 
coincided with ROS-dependent inhibition 
of the DUB enzyme Cezanne. Lee and col- 
leagues sought further cellular manifestations 
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of the influence of ROS on DUB-controlled 
processes. They showed that treating white 
blood cells called macrophages with H,O,, or 
stimulating them through Toll-like receptors 
to produce their own H,O,, leads to an overall 
reduction in cellular DUB activity. The authors 
also find that H,O, treatment leads to the accu- 
mulation of the ubiquitinated form of PCNA, 
a protein that coordinates a DNA-repair path- 
way for mending damage caused by oxida- 
tive stress. Ubiquitination of PCNA, which is 
required for recruitment of repair enzymes, 
is held in check by the deubiquitinating activity 
of USP1. The accumulation of ubiquitinated 
PCNA suggests that H,O, treatment results in 
direct inhibition of USP1. This finding mir- 
rors those reported in another paper’ that 
also generalizes the findings to other DUBs. 
Collectively, these papers”’” highlight the 
ubiquity of ROS sensitivity across the main 
cysteine-protease families of the DUBs. 
Regulation of DUB activity by oxidation 
is probably important wherever the action 
of cysteine-protease DUBs coincides with 
excess ROS generation. Several DUBs have 
been implicated in growth-factor signalling 
pathways, and these must now be considered, 
along with phosphatases, as potential targets of 
ROS generation that follows stimulation with 
growth factors. However, a bone fide example 
of specific DUB regulation by intracellularly 
generated ROS awaits description. It is also 
worth considering that the addition of nitric 
oxide groups by reactive nitrogen species will 
similarly modify nucleophilic cysteine resi- 
dues. Thus, it is possible that a similar means 
of control operates in physiological processes 
in which signalling by reactive nitrogen species 
and ubiquitin dynamics intersect, such as in 
the regulation of synapses between neurons. m 
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CORRECTION 

In the News & Views article ‘Solar System: 
Saturn's ring rain’ by Jack Connerney 
(Nature 496, 178-179; 2013), the unit 

of wavelength in Figure 2 was incorrectly 
given as millimetres. The correct unit is 
micrometres. 
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Globally networked risks and how 


to respond 


Dirk Helbing'? 


Today’s strongly connected, global networks have produced highly interdependent systems that we do not understand 
and cannot control well. These systems are vulnerable to failure at all scales, posing serious threats to society, even when 
external shocks are absent. As the complexity and interaction strengths in our networked world increase, man-made 
systems can become unstable, creating uncontrollable situations even when decision-makers are well-skilled, have all 
data and technology at their disposal, and do their best. To make these systems manageable, a fundamental redesign is 
needed. A ‘Global Systems Science’ might create the required knowledge and paradigm shift in thinking. 


net. Today we have a worldwide exchange of people, goods, 
money, information, and ideas, which has produced many new 
opportunities, services and benefits for humanity. At the same time, 
however, the underlying networks have created pathways along which 
dangerous and damaging events can spread rapidly and globally. This has 
increased systemic risks' (see Box 1). The related societal costs are huge. 

When analysing today’s environmental, health and financial systems 
or our supply chains and information and communication systems, one 
finds that these systems have become vulnerable on a planetary scale. 
They are challenged by the disruptive influences of global warming, 
disease outbreaks, food (distribution) shortages, financial crashes, heavy 
solar storms, organized (cyber-)crime, or cyberwar. Our world is already 
facing some of the consequences: global problems such as fiscal and 
economic crises, global migration, and an explosive mix of incompatible 
interests and cultures, coming along with social unrests, international 
and civil wars, and global terrorism. 

In this Perspective, I argue that systemic failures and extreme events are 
consequences of the highly interconnected systems and networked risks 
humans have created. When networks are interdependent”, this makes 
them even more vulnerable to abrupt failures*®. Such interdependencies 
in our “hyper-connected world”’ establish “hyper-risks” (see Fig. 1). For 
example, today’s quick spreading of emergent epidemics is largely a result 
of global air traffic, and may have serious impacts on our global health, 
social and economic systems®°. I also argue that initially beneficial 
trends such as globalization, increasing network densities, sparse use of 
resources, higher complexity, and an acceleration of institutional decision 
processes may ultimately push our anthropogenic (man-made or human- 
influenced) systems’ towards systemic instability—a state in which things 
will inevitably get out of control sooner or later. 

Many disasters in anthropogenic systems should not be seen as ‘bad luck’, 
but as the results of inappropriate interactions and institutional settings. Even 
worse, they are often the consequences of a wrong understanding due to the 
counter-intuitive nature of the underlying system behaviour. Hence, conven- 
tional thinking can cause fateful decisions and the repetition of previous 
mistakes. This calls for a paradigm shift in thinking: systemic instabilities 
can be understood by a change in perspective from a component-oriented to 
an interaction- and network-oriented view. This also implies a fundamental 
change in the design and management of complex dynamical systems. 

The FuturICT community" (see http://www.futurict.eu), which involves 
thousands of scientists worldwide, is now engaged in establishing a 


G lobalization and technological revolutions are changing our pla- 


“Global Systems Science’, in order to understand better our information 
society with its close co-evolution of information and communication 
technology (ICT) and society. This effort is allied with the “Earth system 
science”’® that now provides the prevailing approach to studying the 
physics, chemistry and biology of our planet. Global Systems Science 
wants to make the theory of complex systems applicable to the solution 
of global-scale problems. It will take a massively data-driven approach 
that builds on a serious collaboration between the natural, engineering, 
and social sciences, aiming at a grand integration of knowledge. This 
approach to real-life techno-socio-economic-environmental systems® is 
expected to enable new response strategies to a number of twenty-first 
century challenges. 


BOX | 
Risk, systemic risk and hyper-risk 


According to the standard ISO 31000 (2009; http://www.iso.org/iso/ 
catalogue_detail?csnumber=431 70), risk is defined as “effect of 
uncertainty on objectives”. It is often quantified as the probability of 
occurrence of an (adverse) event, times its (negative) impact 
(damage), but it should be kept in mind that risks might also create 
positive impacts, such as opportunities for some stakeholders. 

Compared to this, systemic risk is the risk of having not just 
statistically independent failures, but interdependent, so-called 
‘cascading’ failures in a network of N interconnected system 
components. That is, systemic risks result from connections between 
risks (‘networked risks’). In such cases, a localized initial failure 
(‘perturbation’) could have disastrous effects and cause, in principle, 
unbounded damage as N goes to infinity. For example, a large-scale 
power blackout can hit millions of people. In economics, a systemic 
risk could mean the possible collapse of a market or of the whole 
financial system. The potential damage here is largely determined by 
the size N of the networked system. 

Even higher risks are implied by networks of networks*®, that is, by 
the coupling of different kinds of systems. In fact, new vulnerabilities 
result from the increasing interdependencies between our energy, 
food and water systems, global supply chains, communication and 
financial systems, ecosystems and climate?°. The World Economic 
Forum has described this situation as a hyper-connected world', and 
we therefore refer to the associated risks as ‘hyper-risks’. 
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Figure 1 | Risks Interconnection 
Map 2011 illustrating systemic 
interdependencies in the hyper- 
connected world we are living in. 
Reprinted from ref. 82 with 
permission of the WEF. 
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What we know 

Overview 

Catastrophe theory’* suggests that disasters may result from disconti- 
nuous transitions in response to gradual changes in parameters. Such 
systemic shifts are expected to occur at certain ‘tipping points’ (that is, 
critical parameter values) and lead to different system properties. The 
theory of critical phenomena” has shown that, at such tipping points, 
power-law (or other heavily skewed) distributions of event sizes are 
typical. They relate to cascade effects*’"* °°, which may have any size. 
Hence, “extreme events”’’ can be a result of the inherent system 
dynamics rather than of unexpected external events. The theory of 
self-organized criticality” furthermore shows that certain systems (such 
as piles of grains prone to avalanches) may be automatically driven 
towards a critical tipping point. Other work has studied the error and 
attack tolerance of networks”* and cascade effects in networks**!*-704, 
where local failures of nodes or links may trigger overloads and con- 
sequential failures of other nodes or links. Moreover, abrupt systemic 
failures may result from interdependencies between networks*® or 
other mechanisms”*”*. 


Surprising behaviour due to complexity 

Current anthropogenic systems show an increase of structural, dynamic, 
functional and algorithmic complexity. This poses challenges for their 
design, operation, reliability and efficiency. Here I will focus on complex 
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dynamical systems—those that cannot be understood by the sum of 
their components’ properties, in contrast to loosely coupled systems. 
The following typical features result from the nonlinear interactions in 
complex systems”””*. (1) Rather than having one equilibrium solution, 
the system might show numerous different behaviours, depending on 
the respective initial conditions. (2) Complex dynamical systems may 
seem uncontrollable. In particular, opportunities for external or top- 
down control are very limited”’. (3) Self-organization and strong corre- 
lations dominate the system behaviour. (4) The (emergent) properties of 
complex dynamical systems are often surprising and counter-intuitive”” 

Furthermore, the combination of nonlinear interactions, network 
effects, delayed response and randomness may cause a sensitivity to 
small changes, unique path dependencies, and strong correlations, all 
of which are hard to understand, prepare for and manage. Each of these 
factors is already difficult to imagine, but this applies even more to their 
combination. 

For example, fundamental changes in the system outcome—such as 
non-cooperative behaviour rather than cooperation among agents—can 
result from seemingly small changes in the nature of the components or 
their mode of interaction (see Fig. 2). Such small changes may be inter- 
actions that take place on particular networks rather than on regular or 
random networks, interactions or components that are spatially varying 
rather than homogeneous, or which are subject to random ‘noise’ rather 
than behaving deterministically*'*’. 
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Cascade effects due to strong interactions 

Our society is entering a new era—the era of a global information 
society, characterized by increasing interdependency, interconnectivity 
and complexity, and a life in which the real and digital world can no 
longer be separated (see Box 2). However, as interactions between com- 
ponents become ‘strong’, the behaviour of system components may 
seriously alter or impair the functionality or operation of other compo- 
nents. Typical properties of strongly coupled systems in the above- 
defined sense are: (1) Dynamical changes tend to be fast, potentially 
outstripping the rate at which one can learn about the characteristic 
system behaviour, or at which humans can react. (2) One event can 
trigger further events, thereby creating amplification and cascade 
effects**!*°, which implies a large vulnerability to perturbations, varia- 
tions or random failures. Cascade effects come along with highly corre- 
lated transitions of many system components or variables from a stable 
to an unstable state, thereby driving the system out of equilibrium. (3) 
Extreme events tend to occur more often than expected for normally 
distributed event sizes'””’. 

Probabilistic cascade effects in real-life systems are often hard to 
identify, understand and map. Rather than deterministic one-to-one 
relationships between ‘causes’ and ‘effects’, there are many possible paths 
of events (see Fig. 3), and effects may occur with obfuscating delays. 


Systemic instabilities challenge our intuition 


Why are attempts to control strongly coupled, complex systems so often 
unsuccessful? Systemic failures may occur even if everybody involved is 
highly skilled, highly motivated and behaving properly. I shall illustrate 
this with two examples. 


Crowd disasters 

Crowd disasters constitute an eye-opening example of the eventual 
failure of control in a complex system. Even if nobody wants to harm 
anybody else, people may be fatally injured. A detailed analysis reveals 
amplifying feedback effects that cause a systemic instability****. The 
interaction strength increases with the crowd density, as people come 
closer together. When the density becomes too high, inadvertent contact 
forces are transferred from one body to another and add up. The result- 
ing forces vary significantly in direction and size, pushing people 
around, and creating a phenomenon called ‘crowd quake’. Turbulent 
waves cause people to stumble, and others fall over them in an often fatal 
domino effect. If people do not manage to get back on their feet quickly 
enough, they are likely to suffocate. In many cases, the instability is 
created not by foolish or malicious individual actions, but by the 
unavoidable amplification of small fluctuations above a critical density 
threshold. Consequently, crowd disasters cannot simply be evaded by 
policing, aimed at imposing ‘better behaviour’. Some kinds of crowd 
control might even worsen the situation™. 


Financial meltdown 
Almost a decade ago, the investor Warren Buffett warned that massive 
trade in financial derivatives would create mega-catastrophic risks for the 
economy. In the same context, he spoke of an investment “time bomb” and 
of financial derivatives as “weapons of mass destruction” (see http://news. 
bbc.co.uk/2/hi/2817995.stm, accessed 1 June 2012). Five years later, the 
financial bubble imploded and destroyed trillions of stock value. During 
this time, the overall volume of credit default swaps and other financial 
derivatives had grown to several times the world gross domestic product. 
But what exactly caused the collapse? In response to the question by 
the Queen of England of why nobody had foreseen the financial crisis, 
the British Academy concluded: “Everyone seemed to be doing their 
own job properly on its own merit. And according to standard measures 
of success, they were often doing it well. The failure was to see how 
collectively this added up to a series of interconnected imbalances... 
Individual risks may rightly have been viewed as small, but the risk to 
the system as a whole was vast.” (See http://www. britac.ac.uk/templates/ 
asset-relay.cfm?frmAssetFileID =8285, accessed 1 June 2012.) For example, 
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Figure 2 | Spreading and erosion of cooperation in a prisoner’s dilemma 
game. The computer simulations assume the payoff parameters T = 7, R = 6, 
P=2,andS = 1 and include success-driven migration”. Although cooperation 
would be profitable to everyone, non-cooperators can achieve a higher payoff 
than cooperators, which may destabilize cooperation. The graph shows the 
fraction of cooperative agents, averaged over 100 simulations, as a function of 
the connection density (actual number of network links divided by the 
maximum number of links when all nodes are connected to all others). Initially, 
an increasing link density enhances cooperation, but as it passes a certain 
threshold, cooperation erodes. (See http://vimeo.com/53876434 for a related 
movie.) The computer simulations are based on a circular network with 100 
nodes, each connected with the four nearest neighbours. n links are added 
randomly. 50 nodes are occupied by agents. The inset shows a ‘snapshot’ of the 
system: blue circles represent cooperation, red circles non-cooperative 
behaviour, and black dots empty sites. Initially, all agents are non-cooperative. 
Their network locations and behaviours (cooperation or defection) are updated 
in a random sequential way in 4 steps: (1) The agent plays two-person 
prisoner’s dilemma games with its direct neighbours in the network. (2) After 
the interaction, the agent moves with probability 0.5 up to 4 steps along existing 
links to the empty node that gives the highest payoff in a fictitious play step, 
assuming that noone changes the behaviour. (3) The agent imitates the 
behaviour of the neighbour who got the highest payoff in step 1 (if higher than 
the agent’s own payoff). (4) The behaviour is spontaneously changed with a 
mutation rate of 0.1. 


while risk diversification in a banking system is aimed at minimizing risks, it 
can create systemic risks when the network density becomes too high”. 


Drivers of systemic instabilities 

Table 1 lists common drivers of systemic instabilities”, and what makes 
the corresponding system behaviours difficult to understand. Current 
global trends promote several of these drivers. Although they often have 
desirable effects in the beginning, they may destabilize anthropogenic 
systems over time. Such drivers are, for example: (1) increasing system 
sizes, (2) reduced redundancies due to attempts to save resources 
(implying a loss of safety margins), (3) denser networks (creating 
increasing interdependencies between critical parts of the network, see 
Figs 2 and 4), and (4) a high pace of innovation® (producing uncertain- 
ties or ‘unknown unknowns’). Could these developments create a “glo- 
bal time bomb’? (See Box 3.) 


Knowledge gaps 

Not well behaved 

The combination of complex interactions with strong couplings can lead 
to surprising, potentially dangerous system behaviours'”**, which are 
barely understood. At present, most of the scientific understanding of 
large networks is restricted to cases of special, sparse, or static networks. 
However, dynamically changing, strongly coupled, highly interconnected 
and densely populated complex systems are fundamentally different”. 
The number of possible system behaviours and proper management 
strategies, when regular interaction networks are replaced by irregular 
ones, is overwhelming’. In other words, there is no standard solution for 
complex systems, and ‘the devil is in the detail’. 
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BOX 2 
Global information and 
communication systems 


One vulnerable system deserving particular attention is our global 
network of information and communication technologies (ICT)!!. 
Although these technologies will be central to the solution of global 
challenges, they are also part of the problem and raise fundamental 
ethical issues, for example, how to ensure the self-determined use of 
personal data. New ‘cyber-risks’ arise from the fact that we are now 
enormously dependent on reliable information and communication 
systems. This includes threats to individuals (such as privacy intrusion, 
identity theft or manipulation by personalized information), to 
companies (such as cybercrime), and to societies (such as cyberwar or 
totalitarian control). 

Our global ICT system is now the biggest artefact ever created, 
encompassing billions of diverse components (computers, 
smartphones, factories, vehicles and so on). The digital and real world 
cannot be divided any more; they form a single interweaved system. In 
this new “cybersocial world”, digital information drives real events. The 
techno-socio-economic implications of all this are barely understood?". 
The extreme speed of these systems, their hyper-connectivity, large 
complexity, and massive data volumes produced are often seen as 
problems. Moreover, the components increasingly make autonomous 
decisions. For example, supercomputers are now performing the 
majority of financial transactions. The ‘flash crash’ of 6 May 2010 
illustrates the unexpected systemic behaviour that can result (http:// 
en.wikipedia.org/wiki/2010_Flash_Crash, accessed 29 July 2012): 
within minutes, nearly $1 trillion in market value disappeared before 
the financial markets recovered again. Such computer systems can be 
considered to be ‘artificial social systems’, as they learn from 
information about their environment, develop expectations about the 
future, and decide, interact and communicate autonomously. To 
design these systems properly, ensure a suitable response to human 
needs, and avoid problems such as co-ordination failures, breakdowns 
of cooperation, conflict, (cyber-)crime or (cyber-)war, we need a better, 
fundamental understanding of socially interactive systems. 


Moreover, most existing theories do not provide much practical advice 
on how to respond to actual global risks, crises and disasters, and empir- 
ically based risk-mitigation strategies often remain qualitative’”’. Most 
scientific studies make idealized assumptions such as homogeneous com- 
ponents, linear, weak or deterministic interactions, optimal and independ- 
ent behaviours, or other favourable features that make systems well-behaved 
(smooth dependencies, convex sets, and so on). Real-life systems, in con- 
trast, are characterized by heterogeneous components, irregular interaction 
networks, nonlinear interactions, probabilistic behaviours, interdependent 
decisions, and networks of networks. These differences can change the 
resulting system behaviour fundamentally and dramatically and in unpre- 
dictable ways. That is, real-world systems are often not well-behaved. 


Behavioural rules may change 

Many existing risk models also neglect the special features of social 
systems, for example, the importance of a feedback of the emergent 
macro-level dynamics on the micro-level behaviour of the system com- 
ponents or on specific information input (see Box 4). Now, a single video 
or tweet may cause deadly social unrest on the other side of the globe. 
Such changes of the microdynamics may also change the failure pro- 
babilities of system components. 

For example, consider a case in which interdependent system com- 
ponents may fail or not with certain probabilities, and where local 
damage increases the likelihood of further damage. As a consequence, 
the bigger a failure cascade, the higher the probability that it might grow 
larger. This establishes the possibility of global catastrophic risks (see 
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Figure 3 | Illustration of probabilistic cascade effects in systems with 
networked risks. The orange and blue paths show that the same cause can have 
different effects, depending on the respective random realization. The blue and 
red paths show that different causes can have the same effect. The 
understanding of cascade effects requires knowledge of at least the following 
three contributing factors: the interactions in the system, the context (such as 
institutional or boundary conditions), and in many cases, but not necessarily so, 
a triggering event (i.e. randomness may determine the temporal evolution of 
the system). While the exact timing of the triggering event is often not 
predictable, the post-trigger dynamics might be foreseeable to a certain extent 
(in a probabilistic sense). When system components behave randomly, a 
cascade effect might start anywhere, but the likelihood to originate ata weak 
part of the system is higher (e.g. traffic jams mostly start at known bottlenecks, 
but not always). 


Fig. 4), which cannot be reasonably insured against. The decreasing capa- 
city of a socio-economic system to recover as a cascade failure progresses 
(thereby eliminating valuable resources needed for recovery) calls for a 
strong effort to stop cascades right at the beginning, when the damage is 
still small and the problem may not even be perceived as threatening. 
Ignoring this important point may cause costly and avoidable damage. 


Fundamental and man-made uncertainty 

Systems involving uncertainty, where the probability of particular 
events (for example, the occurrence of damage of a certain size) cannot 
be specified, are probably the least understood. Uncertainty may be a 
result of limitations of calibration procedures or lack of data. However, it 
may also have a fundamental origin. Let us assume a system of systems, 
in which the output variables of one system are input variables of another 
one. Let us further assume that the first system is composed of well- 
behaved components, whose variables are normally distributed around 
their equilibrium state. Connecting them strongly may nevertheless cause 
cascade effects and power-law-distributed output variables’’. If the expo- 
nent of the related cumulative distribution function is between —2 and 
—1, the standard deviation is not defined, and if it is between —1 and 0, 
not even the mean value exists. Hence, the input variables of the second 
system could have any value, and the damage in the second system 
depends on the actual, unpredictable values of the input variables. 
Then, even if one had all the data in the world, it would be impossible 
to predict or control the outcome. Under such conditions it is not possible 
to protect the system from catastrophic failure. Such problems must and 
can only be solved by a proper (re)design of the system and suitable 
management principles, as discussed in the following. 


Some design and operation principles 

Managing complexity using self-organization 

When systems reach a certain size or level of complexity, algorithmic 
constraints often prohibit efficient top-down management by real-time 
optimization. However, “guided self-organisation”**** is a promising 
alternative way of managing complex dynamical systems, in a decen- 
tralized, bottom-up way. The underlying idea is to use, rather than fight, 
the system-immanent tendency of complex systems to self-organize and 
thereby create a stable, ordered state. For this, it is important to have the 
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Driver/factor 


Description/phenomenon 


Field/modelling approach 


Examples 


Surprising system behaviour 


Threshold effect 


Randomness in a 
strongly coupled system 


Positive feedback 


Wrong timing (mismatch 
of adjustment processes) 


Strong interaction, 


contagion 
Complex structure 


Complex dynamics 


Complex function 


Complex control 


Optimization 


Competition 


Innovation 


Unexpected transition, systemic 
shift 


Strong correlations, mean-field 
approximation (‘representative 
agent model’) does not work 


Dynamic instability and 
amplification effect, equilibrium 
or stationary state cannot be 
maintained 


Over-reaction, growing 
oscillations, loss of 
synchronization®+ 

Domino and cascade effects, 
avalanches 

Perturbations in one network 
affect another one 


Self-organized dynamics, 
emergence of new systemic 
properties 

Sensitivity, opaqueness, 
scientific unknowns 

Time required for computational 
solution explodes with system 
size, delayed or non-optimal 
solutions 

Orientation at state of high 
performance; loss of reserves 
and redundancies 

Incompatible preferences or 
goals 

Introduction of new system 
components, designs or 
properties; structural instability®° 


Bifurcation’? and catastrophe 
theory??, explosive 
percolation?®, dragon kings?° 
Statistical physics, theory of 
critical phenomena?? 


(Linear) stability analysis, 
eigenvalues theory, sensitivity 
analysis 


(Linear) stability analysis, 
eigenvalue theory 


Network analysis, agent-based 
models, bundle-fibre model?* 
Theory of interdependent 
networks* 


Nonlinear dynamics, chaos 
theory’’, complexity theory?® 
Computational and 


experimental testing 
Cybernetics’®, heuristics 


Operations research 


Economics, political sciences 


Evolutionary models, genetic 
algorithms® 


Revolutions (for example, the 
Arab Spring, breakdown of 
former GDR, now East Germany) 
Self-organized criticality’, 
earthquakes”, stock market 
variations, evolutionary jumps, 
floods, sunspots 

Tragedy of the commons! 

(tax evasion, over-fishing, 
exploitation of environment, 
global warming, free-riding, 
misuse of social benefits) 
Phantom traffic jams’°, blackout 
of electrical power grids’® 


Financial crisis, epidemic 
spreading® 

Coupled electricity and 
communication networks, 
impact of natural disasters 
on critical infrastructures 
Crowd turbulence*? 


Information and communication 
systems 

Traffic light control*®, 
production, politics 


Throughput optimization, 
portfolio optimization 
Conflict? 

Financial derivatives, new 


products, new procedures 
and new species 


Sudden failure of continuous 
improvement attempts 


Extreme events*!, outcome can 
be opposite of mean-field 
prediction 


Bubbles and crashes, 
cooperation breaks down, 
although it would be better for 
everyone 


Breakdown of flow despite 
sufficient capacity 


It may be impossible to 
enumerate the risk 
Possibility of sudden failure 
(rather than gradual 
deterioration of performance) 


Systemic properties differ from 
the component properties 


Unexpected system properties 
and failures 

Optimal solution unreachable, 
slower-is-faster effect’® 


Capacity drop’®, systemic risks 
created by insurance against 
risks’? 

Market failure, minority may 
win 

Point change can mess up the 
whole system, finite time 
singularity?>*? 


right kinds of interactions, adaptive feedback mechanisms, and insti- 
tutional settings. By establishing proper ‘rules of the game’, within which 
the system components can self-organize, including mechanisms ensur- 
ing rule compliance, top-down and bottom-up principles can be com- 
bined and inefficient micro-management can be avoided. To overcome 
suboptimal solutions and systemic instabilities, the interaction rules or 
institutional settings may have to be modified. Symmetrical interactions, 
for example, can often promote a well-balanced situation and an evolu- 
tion to the optimal system state”’. 

Traffic light control is a good example to illustrate the ongoing paradigm 
shift in managing complexity. Classical control is based on the principle of 
a ‘benevolent dictator’: a traffic control centre collects information from the 
city and tries to impose an optimal traffic light control. But because the 
optimization problem is too demanding for real-time optimization, the 
control scheme is adjusted for the typical traffic flows ona certain day and 
time. However, this control is not optimal for the actual situation owing 
to the large variability in the arrival rates of vehicles. 

Significantly smaller and more predictable travel times can be reached 
using a flexible “self-control” of traffic flows’. This is based on a suitable 
real-time response to a short-term anticipation of vehicle flows, thereby 
coordinating neighbouring intersections. Decentralized principles of 
managing complexity are also used in information and communication 
systems*®, and they are becoming a trend in energy production (“smart 
grids”*’). Similar self-control principles could be applied to logistic and 
production systems, or even to administrative processes and governance. 


Coping with networked risks 

To cope with hyper-risks, it is necessary to develop risk competence and 
to prepare and exercise contingency plans for all sorts of possible failure 
cascades**'*°, The aim is to attain a resilient (‘forgiving’) system design 
and operation**””. 


An important principle to remember is to have at least one backup 
system that runs in parallel to the primary system and ensures a safe 
fallback level. Note that a backup system should be operated and 
designed according to different principles in order to avoid a failure of 
both systems for the same reasons. Diversity may not only increase 
systemic resilience (that is, the ability to absorb shocks or recover from 
them), it can also promote systemic adaptability and innovation®. 
Furthermore, diversity makes it less likely that all system components 
fail at the same time. Consequently, early failures of weak system com- 
ponents (critical fluctuations) will create early warning signals of an 
impending systemic instability”. 

An additional principle of reducing hyper-risks is the limitation of 
system size, to establish upper bounds to the possible scale of disaster. 
Such a limitation might also be established in a dynamical way, if real- 
time feedback allows one to isolate affected parts of the system before 
others are damaged by cascade effects. If a sufficiently rapid dynamic 
decoupling cannot be ensured, one can build weak components (break- 
ing points) into the system, preferably in places where damage would be 
comparatively small. For example, fuses in electrical circuits serve to 
avoid large-scale damage of local overloads. Similarly, engineers have 
learned to build crush zones in cars to protect humans during accidents. 

A further principle would be to incorporate mechanisms producing a 
manageable state. For example, if the system dynamics unfolds so 
rapidly that there is a danger of losing control, one could slow it down 
by introducing frictional effects (such as a financial transaction fee that 
kicks in when financial markets drop). 

Also note that dynamical processes in a system can desynchronize”’, if 
the control variables change too quickly relative to the timescale on 
which the governed components can adjust. For example, stable hier- 
archical systems typically change slowly on the top and much quicker on 
the lower levels. If the influence of the top on the bottom levels becomes 
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Figure 4 | Cascade spreading is increasingly hard to recover from as failure 
progresses. The simulation model mimics spatial epidemic spreading with air 
traffic and healing costs in a two-dimensional 50 X 50 grid with periodic 
boundary conditions and random shortcut links. The colourful inset depicts an 
early snapshot of the simulation with N = 2,500 nodes. Red nodes are infected, 
green nodes are healthy. Shortcut links are shown in blue. The connectivity- 
dependent graph shows the mean value and standard deviation of the fraction 
i(t)/N of infected nodes over 50 simulation runs. Most nodes have four direct 
neighbours, but a few of them possess an additional directed random 
connection to a distant node. The spontaneous infection rate is s = 0.001 per 
time step; the infection rate by an infected neighbouring node is P = 0.08. 
Newly infected nodes may infect others or may recover from the next time step 
onwards. Recovery occurs with a rate q = 0.4, if there is enough budget b > c to 
bear the healing costs c = 80. The budget needed for recovery is created by the 
number of healthy nodes h(t). Hence, if r(t) nodes are recovering at time t, the 
budget changes according to b(t + 1) = b(t) + h(t) — cr(t). As soon as the 
budget is used up, the infection spreads explosively. (See also the movie at 
http://vimeo.com/53872893.) 


too strong, this may impair the functionality and self-organization of the 
hierarchical structure”. 

Last but not least, reducing connectivity may serve to decrease the 
coupling strength in the system. This implies a change from a dense to 
a sparser network, which can reduce contagious spreading effects. In fact, 
sparse networks seem to be characteristic for ecological systems”. 

As logical as the above safety principles may sound, these precautions 
have often been neglected in the design and operation of strongly 
coupled, complex systems such as the world financial system””°***. 


What is ahead 


Despite all our knowledge, much work is still ahead of us. For example, 
the current financial crisis shows that much of our theoretical know- 
ledge has not yet found its way into real-world policies, as it should. 


Economic crises 
Two main pillars of mainstream economics are the equilibrium paradigm 
and the representative agent approach. According to the equilibrium para- 
digm, economies are viewed as systems that tend to evolve towards an 
equilibrium state. Bubbles and crashes should not happen and, hence, 
would not require any precautions”. Sudden changes would be caused 
exclusively by external shocks. However, it does not seem to be widely 
recognized that interactions between system elements can cause amplifying 
cascade effects even if all components relax to their equilibrium state*”®. 
Representative agent models, which assume that companies act in the 
way a representative (average) individual would optimally decide, are 
more general and allow one to describe dynamical processes. However, 
such models cannot capture processes well if random events, the diver- 
sity of system components, the history of the system or correlations 
between variables matter a lot. It can even happen that representative 
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BOX 3 
Have humans created a ‘global 
time bomb’? 


For a long time, crowd disasters and financial crashes seemed to be 
puzzling, unrelated, ‘God-given’ phenomena one simply had to live 
with. However, it is possible to grasp the mechanisms that cause 
complex systems to get out of control. Amplification effects can result 
and promote failure cascades, when the interactions of system 
components become stronger than the frictional effects or when the 
damaging impact of impaired system components on other 
components occurs faster than the recovery to their normal state. 

For certain kinds of interaction networks, the similarity of related 
cascade effects with those of chain reactions in nuclear fission is 
disturbing (see Box 3 Figure). It is known that such processes are 
difficult to control. Catastrophic damage is a realistic scenario. Given 
the similarity of the cascading mechanisms, is it possible that our 
worldwide anthropogenic system will get out of control sooner or later? 
In other words, have humans unintentionally created something like a 
“global time bomb’’? 

If so, what kinds of global catastrophic scenarios might humans in 
complex societies®! face? A collapse of the global information and 
communication systems or of the world economy? Global 
pandemics®*? Unsustainable growth, demographic or environmental 
change? A global food or energy crisis? The large-scale spreading of 
toxic substances? A cultural clash®? Another global-scale conflict®*®°? 
Or, more likely, a combination of several of these contagious 
phenomena (the “perfect storm’’')? When analysing such global risks, 
one should bear in mind that the speed of destructive cascade effects 
might be slow, and the process may not look like an explosion. 
Nevertheless, the process can be hard to stop. For example, the 
dynamics underlying crowd disasters is slow, but deadly. 


e@—~ Possible paths 
@——® Realised paths 


Box 3 Figure | Illustration of the principle of a ‘time bomb’. A single, 
local perturbation of a node may cause large-scale damage through a 
cascade effect, similar to chain reactions in nuclear fission. 


agent models make predictions opposite to those of agent-based com- 
puter simulations assuming the very same interaction rules” (see Fig. 2). 


Paradigm shift ahead 

Both equilibrium and representative agent models are fundamen- 
tally incompatible with probabilistic cascade effects—they are different 
classes of models. Cascade effects cause a system to leave its previous 
(equilibrium) state, and there is also no representative dynamics, because 
different possible paths of events may look very different (see Fig. 3). 
Considering furthermore that the spread of innovations and products 
also involves cascade effects*””*, it seems that cascade effects are even the 
rule rather than the exception in today’s economy. This calls for a new 
economic thinking. Many currently applied theories are based on the 
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BOX 4 
Social factors and social capital 


Many twenty-first-century challenges have a social component and 
cannot be solved by technology alone®. Socially interactive systems, 
be it social or economic systems, artificial societies, or the hybrid 
system made up of our virtual and real worlds, are characterized by a 
number of special features, which imply additional risks: The 
components (for example, individuals) take autonomous decisions 
based on (uncertain) future expectations. They produce and respond 
to complex and often ambiguous information. They have cognitive 
complexity. They have individual learning histories and therefore 
different, subjective views of reality. Individual preferences and 
intentions are diverse, and imply conflicts of interest. The behaviour 
may depend on the context in a sensitive way. For example, the way 
people behave and interact may change in response to the emergent 
social dynamics on the macro scale. This also implies the ability to 
innovate, which may create surprising outcomes and ‘unknown 
unknowns’ through new kinds of interactions. Furthermore, social 
network interactions can create social capital*3°” such as trust, 
solidarity, reliability, happiness, social values, norms and culture. 

To assess systemic risks fully, a better understanding of social 
capital is crucial. Social capital is important for economic value 
generation, social well-being, and societal resilience, but it may be 
damaged or exploited, like our environment. Therefore, humans need 
to learn how to quantify and protect social capital?®. A warning 
example is the loss of trillions of dollars in the stock markets during the 
financial crisis, which was largely caused by a loss of trust. It is 
important to stress that risk insurances today do not consider damage 
to social capital. However, it is known that large-scale disasters have a 
disproportionate public impact, which is related to the fact that they 
destroy social capital. By neglecting social capital in risk assessment, 
we are taking higher risks than we would rationally do. 


assumption that statistically independent, optimal decisions are made. 
Under such idealized conditions one can show that financial markets are 
efficient, that herding effects will not occur, and that unregulated, self- 
regarding behaviour can maximize system performance, benefiting 
everyone. Some of these paradigms are centuries old yet still applied by 
policy-makers. However, such concepts must be questioned in a world 
where economic decisions are strongly coupled and cascade effects are 
frequent**”’. 


Global Systems Science 
For a long time, humans have considered systemic failures to originate from 
‘outside the system’, because it has been difficult to understand how they 
could come about otherwise. However, many disasters in anthropogenic 
systems result from a wrong way of thinking and, consequently, from inap- 
propriate organization and systems design. For example, we often apply 
theories for well-behaved systems to systems that are not well behaved. 
Given that many twenty-first-century problems involve socio- 
economic challenges, we need to develop a science of economic systems 
that is consistent with our knowledge of complex systems. A massive 
interdisciplinary research effort is indispensable to accelerate science and 
innovation so that our understanding and capabilities can keep up with 
the pace at which our world is changing (‘innovation acceleration’"’). 
In the following, I use the term Global Systems Science to emphasize 
that integrating knowledge from the natural, engineering and social 
sciences and applying it to real-life systems is a major challenge that 
goes beyond any currently existing discipline. There are still many 
unsolved problems regarding the interplay between structure, dynamics 
and functional properties of complex systems. A good overview of global 
interdependencies between different kinds of networks is lacking as well. 
The establishment of a Global Systems Science should fill these know- 
ledge gaps, particularly regarding the role of human and social factors. 


BOX 5 
Beyond current risk analysis 


State-of-the-art risk analysis® still seerns to have a number of 
shortcomings. (1) Estimates for the probability distribution and 
parameters describing rare events, including the variability of such 
parameters over time, are often poor. (2) The likelihood of 
coincidences of multiple unfortunate, rare events is often 
underestimated (but there is a huge number of possible 
coincidences). (3) Classical fault tree and event tree analyses?” (see 
also http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Fault tree analysis and http:// 
en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Event tree, both accessed 18 November 2012) 
do not sufficiently consider feedback loops. (4) The combination of 
probabilistic failure analysis with complex dynamics is still 
uncommon, even though it is important to understand amplification 
effects and systemic instabilities. (5) The relevance of human factors, 
such as negligence, irresponsible or irrational behaviour, greed, fear, 
revenge, perception bias, or human error is often underestimated®°*?. 
(6) Social factors, including the value of social capital, are typically not 
considered. (7) Common assumptions underlying established ways of 
thinking are not questioned enough, and attempts to identify 
uncertainties or ‘unknown unknowns’ are often insufficient. Some of 
the worst disasters have happened because ofa failure to imagine that 
they were possible*?, and thus to guard against them. (8) Economic, 
political and personal incentives are not sufficiently analysed as 
drivers of risks. Many risks can be revealed by looking for stakeholders 
who could potentially profit from risk-taking, negligence or crises. Risk- 
seeking strategies that attempt to create new opportunities via 
systemic change are expected mainly under conditions of uncertainty, 
because these tend to be characterized by controversial debates and, 
therefore, under-regulation. 

To reach better risk assessment and risk reduction we need 
transparency, accountability, responsibility and awareness of 
individual and institutional decision-makers''*°. Modern governance 
sometimes dilutes responsibility so much that nobody can be held 
responsible anymore and catastrophic risks may be a consequence. 
The financial crisis seems to be a good example. Part of the problem 
appears to be that credit default swaps and other financial derivatives 
are modern financial insurance instruments, which transfer risks from 
the individuals or institutions causing them to others, thereby 
encouraging excessive risk taking. It might therefore be necessary to 
establish a principle of collective responsibility, by which individuals or 
institutions share responsibility for incurred damage in proportion to 
their previous (and subsequent) gains. 


Progress must be made in computational social science”, for example 
by performing agent-based computer simulations***-* of learning agents 
with cognitive abilities and evolving properties. We also require the close 
integration of theoretical and computational with empirical and experi- 
mental efforts, including interactive multi-player serious games**®, labor- 
atory and web experiments, and the mining of large-scale activity data"’. 

We furthermore lack good methods of calculating networked 
risks. Modern financial derivatives package many risks together. If the 
correlations between the components’ risks are stable in time, copula 
methodology” offers a reasonable modelling framework. However, the 
correlations strongly depend on the state of the global financial system”. 
Therefore, we still need to learn how realistically to calculate the inter- 
dependence and propagation of risks in a network, how to absorb them, 
and how to calibrate the models (see Box 5). This requires the integ- 
ration of probability calculus, network theory and complexity science 
with large-scale data mining. 

Making progress towards a better understanding of complex systems 
and systemic risks also depends crucially on the collection of ‘big data’ 
(massive amounts of data) and the development of powerful machine 
learning techniques that allow one to develop and validate realistic 
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explanatory models of interdependent systems. The increasing availabi- 
lity of detailed activity data and of cheap, ubiquitous sensing technolo- 
gies will enable previously unimaginable breakthroughs. 

Finally, given that it can be dangerous to introduce new kinds of 
components, interactions or interdependencies into our global systems, 
a science of integrative systems design is needed. It will have to elaborate 
suitable interaction rules and system architectures that ensure not only 
system components to work well, but also favourable systemic interac- 
tions and outcomes. A particular challenge is to design value-sensitive 
information systems and financial exchange systems that promote 
awareness and responsible action'’. How could we create open informa- 
tion platforms that minimize misuse? How could we avoid privacy 
intrusion and the manipulation of individuals? How could we enable 
greater participation of citizens in social, economic and political affairs? 

Finding tailored design and operation principles for complex, strongly 
coupled systems is challenging. However, inspiration can be drawn from 
ecological”, immunological, and social systems**. Understanding the 
principles that make socially interactive systems work well (or not) will 
facilitate the invention of a whole range of socio-inspired design and 
operation principles’. This includes reputation, trust, social norms, cul- 
ture, social capital and collective intelligence, all of which could help to 
counter cybercrime and to design a trustable future Internet. 


New exploration instruments 

To promote Global Systems Science with its strong focus on interactions 
and global interdependencies, the FuturICT initiative proposes to build 
new, open exploration instruments (‘socioscopes’), analogous to the 
telescopes developed earlier to explore new continents and the universe. 
One such instrument, called the “Planetary Nervous System”"', would 
process data reflecting the state and dynamics of our global techno- 
socio-economic-environmental system. Internet data combined with 
data collected by sensor networks could be used to measure the state 
of our world in real time”. Such measurements should reflect not only 
physical and environmental conditions, but also quantify the “social 
footprint””, that is, the impact of human decisions and actions on our 
socio-economic system. For example, it would be desirable to develop 
better indices of social wellbeing than the gross domestic product per 
capita, ones that consider environmental factors, health and human and 
social capital (see Box 4 and http://www.stiglitz-sen-fitoussi.fr and http:// 
www.worldchanging.com/archives/010627.html). The Planetary Nervous 
System would also increase collective awareness of possible problems and 
opportunities, and thereby help us to avoid mistakes. 

The data generated by the Planetary Nervous System could be used to 
feed a “Living Earth Simulator”"’, which would simulate simplified, but 
sufficiently realistic models of relevant aspects of our world. Similar to 
weather forecasts, an increasingly accurate picture of our world and its 
possible evolutions would be obtained over time as we learn to model 
anthropogenic systems and human responses to information. Such 
‘policy wind tunnels’ would help to analyse what-if scenarios, and to 
identify strategic options and their possible implications. This would 
provide a new tool with which political decision-makers, business leaders, 
and citizens could gain a better, multi-perspective picture of difficult 
matters. 

Finally, a “Global Participatory Platform”'’ would make these new 
instruments accessible to everybody and create an open ‘information 
ecosystem’, which would include an interactive platform for crowd 
sourcing and cooperative applications. The activity data generated there 
would also allow one to determine statistical laws of human decision 
making and collective action”. Furthermore, it would be conceivable to 
create interactive virtual worlds® in order to explore possible futures 
(such as alternative designs of urban areas, financial architectures and 
decision procedures). 


11 


Discussion 


I have described how system components, even if their behaviour is 
harmless and predictable when separated, can create unpredictable 
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and uncontrollable systemic risks when tightly coupled together. 
Hence, an improper design or management of our global anthropogenic 
system creates possibilities of catastrophic failures. 

Today, many necessary safety precautions to protect ourselves from 
human-made disasters are not taken owing to insufficient theoretical 
understanding and, consequently, wrong policy decisions. It is danger- 
ous to believe that crises and disasters in anthropogenic systems are 
‘natural’, or accidents resulting from external disruptions. Another mis- 
conception is that our complex systems could be well controlled or that 
our socio-economic system would automatically fix itself. 

Such ways of thinking impose huge risks on society. However, owing 
to the systemic nature of man-made disasters, it is hard to blame any- 
body for the damage. Therefore, classical self-adjustment and feedback 
mechanisms will not ensure responsible action to avert possible disas- 
ters. It also seems that present law cannot handle situations well, when 
the problem does not lie in the behaviour of individuals or companies, 
but in the interdependencies between them. 

The increasing availability of ‘big data’ has raised the expectation that 
we could make the world more predictable and controllable. Indeed, 
real-time management may overcome instabilities caused by delayed 
feedback or lack of information. However, there are important limita- 
tions: too much data can make it difficult to separate reliable from 
ambiguous or incorrect information, leading to misinformed decision- 
making. Hence too much information may create a more opaque rather 
than a more transparent picture. 

Ifa country had all the computer power in the world and all the data, 
would this allow a government to make the best decisions for everybody? 
Not necessarily. The principle of a caring state (or benevolent dictator) 
would not work, because the world is too complex to be optimized top- 
down in real time. Decentralized coordination with affected (neighbour- 
ing) system components can achieve better results, adapted to local 
needs”. This means that a participatory approach, making use of local 
resources, can be more successful. Such an approach is also more resi- 
lient to perturbations. 

For today’s anthropogenic system, predictions seem possible only 
over short time periods and in a probabilistic sense. Having all the data 
in the world would not allow one to forecast the future. Nevertheless, 
one can determine under what conditions systems are prone to cascades 
or not. Moreover, weak system components can be used to produce early 
warning signals. If safety precautions are lacking, however, spontaneous 
cascades might be unstoppable and become catastrophic. In other 
words, predictability and controllability are a matter of proper systems 
design and operation. It will be a twentyfirst-century challenge to learn 
how to turn this into practical solutions and how to use the positive sides 
of cascade effects. For example, cascades can produce a large-scale coor- 
dination of traffic lights* and vehicle flows”, or promote the spreading 
of information and innovations*””*, of happiness’', social norms”, and 
cooperation*'***°. Taming cascade effects could even help to mobilize 
the collective effort needed to address the challenges of the century 
ahead. 
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With the global population predicted to grow by at least 25 per cent by 2050, the need for sustainable production of 
nutritious foods is critical for human and environmental health. Recent advances show that specialized plant membrane 
transporters can be used to enhance yields of staple crops, increase nutrient content and increase resistance to key 
stresses, including salinity, pathogens and aluminium toxicity, which in turn could expand available arable land. 


f the present global population of seven billion people, almost 

one billion are undernourished and lack sufficient protein, fats 

and carbohydrates in their diets’. An additional billion people 
are malnourished because their diets lack required micronutrients such 
as iron, zinc and vitamin A (ref. 2). These dietary deficiencies have an 
enormous negative impact on global health, resulting in increased sus- 
ceptibility to infection and diseases, as well as increasing the risk of 
significant mental impairment*. During the next four decades, an 
expected additional two billion humans will require nutritious food. 
Along with growing urbanization, increased demand for protein in 
developing countries, coupled with impending climate change and 
population growth, will impose further pressures on agricultural pro- 
duction’. Global demand for food is predicted to increase by 40% by 
2030 (ref. 4). Innovative solutions are required to increase production 
on the land currently used for agriculture, because we are already close to 
the sustainable limit of 15% of the Earth’s surface that can be exploited 
for crop production®. 

Analysis of crop yields globally shows that in those developing regions 
where humans are most susceptible to malnutrition, the availabilities of 
inorganic nutrients and water are the principal factors that determine 
crop productivity®’. Simply increasing inorganic fertilizer use and water 
supply or applying organic farming systems to agriculture® will be 
unable to satisfy the joint requirements of increased yield and environ- 
mental sustainability. Increasing food production on limited land 
resources will rely on innovative agronomic practices coupled to the 
genetic improvement of crops’. 

Transport proteins embedded within membranes are key targets for 
improving the efficiency with which plants take up and use water and 
nutrients. These proteins not only transport mineral nutrients and con- 
trol drought tolerance but are also essential for moving sucrose, the 
energy currency of plants, to where it is needed. Furthermore, transpor- 
ters are also central to mechanisms that allow plants to tolerate adverse 
environments such as saline or acid soils. Advances driven by physi- 
ology, genetics and biophysics over the past 20 years have dramatically 
improved our understanding of the molecular basis of plant nutrition 
and how plants respond to stress. Genome sequencing and the develop- 
ment of experimental systems for studying transporter function have 
allowed many of the major families of membrane transporters to be 


characterized. Next-generation sequencing is leading to an understand- 
ing of how the natural genetic diversity of plant membrane transporters 
can be exploited for agriculture, whether by marker-assisted breeding 
or through genetic engineering. Breakthrough approaches involving 
transcriptional-activator-like effectors and genome editing’® can pro- 
vide non-genetically modified (non-GM) yet molecularly directed rapid 
solutions to crop improvement. 

Here we report on findings demonstrating that understanding the 
biology of plant membrane transporters can be a key contributor to 
the goal of global food security. We discuss examples where fun- 
damental research is already being translated into practical applications 
such as enhancing the micronutrient content of grain and improving the 
plant tolerance to saline and acidic soils. We further discuss potential 
applications linked to breakthroughs in basic research that are yet to be 
applied to crop plants. This Perspective reviews the extent to which the 
rapid advances in plant transport research address global aspects of food 
security, and how we can potentially reduce the time between trait 
identification in the laboratory and exploitation in the field. 


Transporters, stress resistance and yield 
Aluminium-tolerant crops for acid soils 
Acid soils comprise 30% of Earth’s ice-free land and thus constrain 
agricultural production, given that only a small proportion of these soils 
is suitable for crops'’. At soil pH values above 5, aluminium exists in the 
soil in non-toxic complexed forms. However, when soils are acidic, APt 
ions are freed in the soil, resulting in plant toxicity. Once in the soil 
solution, Al’* damages the root tips of susceptible plants and inhibits 
root growth, which impairs the uptake of water and nutrients. Natural 
genetic variation in Al’* tolerance exists within major cereal crops. The 
efflux of organic anions from roots was discovered to be a naturally 
occurring tolerance mechanism of several species’*. Transport proteins 
are central to this mechanism, with members of two families of transport 
proteins responsible for exporting the organic anions from inside root 
cells to the external medium surrounding roots. The organic anions 
secreted by roots chelate Al?* into a non-toxic form, thus protecting 
the sensitive tips and allowing the roots to grow unimpeded (Fig. 1). 
In wheat, the Triticum aestivum aluminium-activated malate trans- 
porter 1 gene TaALMTI encodes an Al**-gated anion channel that 
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Figure 1 | Engineering plants for enhanced aluminium (Al°*) tolerance. 
The photograph shows barley seedlings grown on an acid soil that contains high 
concentrations of toxic Al?*. One seedling has been genetically engineered with 
an Al’* -tolerance transporter gene from wheat (TaALMT1), whereas the other 
seedling is the non-transgenic parental line (wild type, WT). The diagram 
shows the TaALMT1 anion channel (blue structure) embedded within the 
plasma membrane of apical root cells. In acid soils, AP * activates TaALMT1 
(dashed line) resulting in malate efflux into the apoplast (cell wall) external to 
the cytoplasm. Malate molecules (OA. , yellow circles) bind Al’* in the 
apoplast to protect cells from aluminium toxicity at the root apex. The diagram 
is modified from figure 2 in ref. 92. 


facilitates malate efflux from roots’* (Fig. 1). Molecular markers based 
on the TaALMT1 gene can be used in marker-assisted breeding to select 
for Al’* tolerance in wheat germplasm. The TaALMT1 gene itself can be 
used to genetically modify susceptible species for improved Al’~ tole- 
rance. When expressed in barley, one of the most Al°*-sensitive cereal 
crops, TaALMTI1 confers substantially improved grain yields in acid 
soil'* (Fig. 1). Similarly, a unique subgroup of the large family of plant 
multidrug and toxic compound extrusion (MATE) transporters medi- 
ates citrate efflux from root cells'*’®. In sorghum”®, barley’’, and maize"*, 
MATE transporters located at the root tip confer Al** -activated citrate 
efflux and represent the primary Al’* tolerance proteins. Genetic studies 
in sorghum recently identified markers associated with Al’*-tolerant 
alleles of the Sorghum bicolor MATE gene SbMATE. These markers have 
been used by breeders to introgress rapidly the most favourable SoMATE 
alleles into sorghum germplasm, which is currently being field-tested in 
acid soils'®. 

Although genes encoding organic anion transporters are already 
established as a means of enhancing the Al’* tolerance of crops, other 
recently discovered mechanisms provide additional options. For 
instance, rice is the most Al°* tolerant of the cereal crops and uses 
mechanisms distinct from the efflux of organic anions. One of these 
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mechanisms involves transporters working in concert ultimately to 
sequester Al* into the vacuole, thus removing Al* from mainstream 
metabolism'””®. Genetic analysis has identified susceptible and tolerant 
variants of one of the transporter genes (natural resistance-associated 
macrophage protein aluminium transporter 1, Nrat1) that explains a 
large proportion of the variation in Al’* tolerance within the rice aus 
subpopulation. This finding provides a promising tool for marker- 
assisted breeding”’. 

The discovery of transporters that mediate Al°* tolerance has iden- 
tified two principal strategies that plants use to deal with this toxic 
cation. In one strategy, Al?* is excluded from cells by chelating the toxic 
ion external to plants and in the other Al’* is sequestered within cells 
in the vacuole. The genes encoding these transporters can be used to 
develop Al** -tolerant crops and represent an important component— 
along with management practices such as soil liming to increase soil 
pH—of a strategy for improving yields on acid soils. 


HKT transporters improve salt tolerance 

Approximately 7% of the world’s land including agricultural lands is 
affected by either salinity or sodium toxicity. Production in over 30% of 
irrigated crops and 7% of dryland agriculture worldwide is limited by 
salinity stress. Crop irrigation is increasing soil salinity, owing to trace 
amounts of salt in irrigation waters. Plant plasma membrane transporters 
in the HKT family transport sodium (Na*) and potassium (K~) (ref. 22) 
and play an essential part in salt tolerance’’. Research in the reference 
plant Arabidopsis showed that the ‘class 1’ HKT transporters are Na~ 
selective and protect plant leaves from salinity stress by prohibiting toxic 
sodium over-accumulation in leaves”’. Class 1 HKT transporters are 
expressed in veins” that connect nutrient flux between roots and leaves. 
These transporters are expressed in the living cells surrounding the 
xylem, which are vessels that carry nutrients and water to the leaves. 
Class 1 HKT transporters remove excess Na* from the xylem in 
Arabidopsis and rice, thereby keeping Na” below toxic levels in the 
photosynthetic leaf tissues***° (Fig. 2). Analogous mechanisms have 
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Figure 2 | HKT transporter-mediated salt tolerance in plants. The drawing 
illustrates the function of class I HKT transporters in protecting plants from 
salinity stress. These HKT transporters mediate Na* unloading from the xylem 
under salinity stress, which prevents Na’ over-accumulation in leaves, thereby 
protecting photosynthetic organs. An example of this mechanism in wheat 
plants is shown. 
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been demonstrated in wheat for the HKT1;4 and HKT1;5 genes’””* 
(Fig. 2). Remarkably, the recent introgression of an ancestral form of 
the HKT1;5 gene from the more Na‘ -tolerant wheat relative Triticum 
monococcum into susceptible commercial durum wheat (Triticum turgi- 
dum ssp durum) increased grain yields on saline soil by 25% in the field, 
illustrating the immense potential of this mechanism”. 

Some crops are salt tolerant through the effective sequestration of 
Na” in leaf vacuoles by Na‘/H* antiporters”’. Specific ‘class 2” HKT 
transporters’ mediate cation influx into roots*'. These class 2 HKT 
transporters, together with transporters that sequester sodium and 
potassium in the vacuole**”’, have the potential to improve the produc- 
tion of cereals such as barley, a species that copes with high Na“ loads in 
leaves by compartmentation in the vacuole*’. Thus combining (pyra- 
miding) HKT transporter traits with vacuolar Na” sequestration 
mechanisms provides a potentially powerful platform for molecular 
breeding and transgenic approaches to improve the salinity tolerance 
of crops. 


SWEET transporters and pathogen resistance 

Photosynthesis in leaves produces sugars, which are distributed through 
the veins to support growth of roots, meristems and seeds. The trans- 
location rates and relative distribution critically determine the yield 
potential of crops. Sucrose is a key energy-carrying molecule that also 
acts as the driver for translocation of all other nutrients and signalling 
molecules in veins, but until recently, the molecular players were 
unknown. In the early 1990s the sucrose-proton co-transporter SUT1 
was identified as the key transporter that loads sugar into veins”’, yet the 
mechanism for sucrose release from the leaf cells that synthesize it 
remained elusive. Recently, the “SWEET” sugar transporters were iden- 
tified with the help of sugar sensors based on Forster (fluorescence) 
resonance energy transfer technology**’’. Known crop genomes possess 
about 20 SWEET genes. SWEETs are plasma membrane proteins 
located in the phloem parenchyma, a cell type inside the veins that 
exports sucrose to the SUT1 sugar loaders (Fig. 3). The import and 
export of sucrose from vein cells is controlled by hormones, turgor 
feedback and sugar levels**. Knowledge of this machinery could provide 
a new starting point to engineer yield by modifying energy and carbon 
distribution within the plant. 

Notably, SWEET sugar efflux transporters have been identified as 
pathogen resistance loci, leading to a new understanding of disease 
development in plants*”*’. The growth of pathogens in leaves and stems 
depends on nutrient supply from their plant hosts. Blight bacteria 
directly induce SWEET gene expression in rice in infected cells through 
transcriptional-activator-like effectors (bacterial transcription factors 
that directly target SWEET promoters). Inhibiting the induction of 
SWEET genes with an innovative technology such as chromosomal edit- 
ing of the promoters of SWEETs with TALENs (artificial transcriptional- 
activator-like effector nucleases) or through cell-specific expression of 
microRNAs in cells outside the phloem has now enabled blight resistance 
to be engineered in rice**“*. The discovery of these key players in com- 
bination with TALENs promises new ways of engineering both crop yield 
and pathogen resistance, without the introduction of foreign genetic 
material, to produce plants with significantly improved performance in 
the field. 


Human health and plant nutrition 

Pumping iron and zinc 

Over two billion people suffer from iron and zinc deficiencies because 
their plant-based diets are not a sufficiently rich source of these essential 
elements. Developing crop cultivars with increased micronutrient con- 
centrations, an approach known as biofortification, is challenging 
because metal ion concentrations in various tissues and compartments 
are maintained within narrow physiological limits by coordinated 
uptake, translocation and storage. Furthermore, for crops like rice, 
removal of the outer layers of the grain during polishing essentially 
removes all of the micronutrients, leaving only the starchy endosperm. 
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Figure 3 | The role of SWEET sugar transporters in efflux of sucrose into the 
cell-wall space and induction by pathogenic bacteria. a, SWEETs (red) 
localized in the phloem parenchyma (a cell type of the plant vasculature), 
export sucrose produced by photosynthesis into the cell wall, from where it is 
loaded actively, with the help of the transporter SUT1 and energized by H™ - 
ATPases into the actual conduits, the sieve element companion cell complex for 
translocation to seeds. Photosynthesis mainly occurs in the palisade 
parenchyma. b, The role of SWEETs as the ‘Achilles’ heel’ (susceptibility 
factors) of host plants during pathogen infection. SWEETs are induced directly 
as a consequence of the injection of transcriptional-activator-like effectors from 
pathogens via type III secretion systems into the infected plant cell, leading to 
release of sugars as a critical source of nutrition for the pathogens. 


By expressing key genes involved in the mobilization of micronutrients 
from the soil to the seed, scientists have biofortified rice, a staple food 
consumed by half the world population every day (Fig. 4). Enhancing 
iron translocation through overproduction of the metal chelator nico- 
tianamine and phytosiderophores*”” or enhancing iron influx into the 
endosperm by means of the iron-nicotianamine transporter Oryza sativa 
yellow-stripe-like-2 (OsYSL2)**, has resulted in greenhouse-grown rice 
with three- to fourfold higher levels of iron (Fe) in polished grain. 
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Figure 4 | Iron transport in rice. Rice takes up iron from the soil as Fe** 
deoxymugineic acid (DMA) by the OsYSL15 transporter. Rice also uses the 
OsIRT1 transporter to take up Fe**, which is abundant in submerged and 
anaerobic conditions. DMA, which is the primary phytosiderophore that aids 
in iron transport, is synthesized from S-adenosyl methionine through three 
sequential enzymatic reactions mediated by nicotianamine synthase (NAS), 
nicotianamine aminotransferase (NAAT), and DMA synthase (DMAS), and 
then secreted by the efflux transporter TOM1 to solubilize iron in the soil. 
Nicotianamine, which is the biosynthetic precursor of DMA, is a chelator of 
divalent metals and plays a part in translocation of metals within plants. 
Nicotianamine is secreted into the cell wall by the nicotianamine efflux 
transporter ENA1. The iron-nicotianamine transporter OsYSL2 mediates iron 
influx into rice grains. The photograph shows iron staining (blue coloration) of 
a rice seed (inset shows rice seeds). Iron is mainly localized to the embryo and 
the outer layers of the grain. 


Combining overproduction of nicotianamine with enhanced expression 
of the iron storage protein ferritin increased the iron content more than 
sixfold’, and combining all three approaches has resulted in paddy-field- 
grown polished rice with Fe concentrations 4.4-fold higher than those 
found in non-transgenic seeds, with no yield penalty”. Although these 
results are impressive and bring iron levels close to those recommended 
by nutritionists, only a handful of studies have tested whether these 
enhanced levels of nutrients are bioavailable. Most encouragingly, enhan- 
cing the nicotianamine concentration does increase the levels of bioavail- 
able iron’ and zinc”’ in polished rice. 

Vacuolar sequestration is another mechanism to enhance the con- 
centrations of iron and zinc (Zn) in seeds*’. Transporters belonging to 
several different families transport metals between the cytoplasm and 
the vacuole****, including the Arabidopsis vacuolar iron transporter 
VIT1 protein, which is highly expressed in developing seeds and trans- 
ports iron and manganese into the vacuole”. Disruption of the rice VIT 
orthologues (OsVIT1 and OsVIT2) increases Fe/Zn accumulation in rice 
seeds and decreases Fe/Zn in the source organ flag leaves, probably 
because VIT genes are highly expressed in rice flag leaves. Without a 
sink, there is enhanced Fe/Zn translocation to the seed, providing 
another strategy with which to biofortify Fe/Zn in staple foods”. 
Metal tolerance protein 1 (MTP1) also transports divalent cations into 
the vacuole and is another promising candidate for use in biofortifica- 
tion®’. Thus several strategies are being used to enhance iron and zinc 
micronutrients in edible plant tissues, but more improvements are 
needed. We can use our growing knowledge of the transporters that 
take up micronutrients from the soil, such as iron-regulated transporter 1 
(IRT1)**, the major entry point for Fe in many plant species. Enhanced 
nutrient content is a crucial goal in the light of the world’s growing popu- 
lation and the central roles of staple crops in human diets. 
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Enhancing phosphate use efficiency 

Phosphorus (P) is a macro-element that is essential for plant growth and 
of vital importance to crop yield. The availability of inorganic P, or 
orthophosphate (the only form of P directly accessible to plants), is 
influenced by the biogeochemical properties of the soil and limits 
crop production on nearly 70% of the world’s agricultural soils”. 
Consequently, global crop production depends on orthophosphate 
fertilizers, which are produced from rock phosphate, a finite, non- 
renewable mineral resource (Fig. 5a). Only 20-30% of the P fertilizer 
applied is used by cultivated plants and at the current rate of use, it is 
estimated that rock phosphate reserves will be consumed within the next 
70-200 years”, so ensuring the sustainable use of orthophosphate is of 
paramount importance for human nutrition. Improving orthopho- 
sphate acquisition and use-efficiency in plants is a complex problem 
and recent solutions have included modifications to root growth and 
architecture*'’, and novel engineering strategies to use alternative P 
sources”. An understanding of plant transporter proteins may offer 
additional approaches. Plants possess several families of orthopho- 
sphate transporter proteins, and both high- and low-affinity transpor- 
ters are important for orthophosphate uptake into roots®**. Phosphate 
transporters are also critical for orthophosphate distribution through- 
out the plant, and for remobilization between source and sink tissues®°. 
A phosphate efflux transporter (PHO1), essential for orthophosphate 
transfer to the shoot, is a major player in the regulation of orthopho- 
sphate homeostasis” and may provide strategies for optimizing ortho- 
phosphate distribution within plants. 

In addition to the direct acquisition of orthophosphate from soil, most 
crop species have the capacity to form symbiotic associations (called 
arbuscular mycorrhizae) with soil fungi. These fungi capture orthopho- 
sphate through extensive hyphal networks and deliver it to symbiotic 
compartments in the root, where plant orthophosphate transporters 
transfer this ion into the root cells. Plant symbiotic orthophosphate 
transporter function is essential for this process and is also required to 
maintain the symbiosis. Phosphate transporters are important targets 
for breeding plants with improved orthophosphate acquisition and use- 
efficiency, and that benefit maximally from their fungal symbionts. 


Nitrate sensing and transport 

The application of nitrogen (N) fertilizers has greatly increased crop 
yields and alleviated hunger over the past five decades. However, N 
fertilizer production consumes 1% of global energy usage and poses 
the highest input cost for many crops. Nevertheless, only 30% to 50% 
of the N fertilizer applied is used by plants. The remainder can lead to 
production of the greenhouse gas N,O, or to eutrophication of aquatic 
ecosystems through water run-off. Therefore, enhancing crop nitrogen 
utilization efficiency is an important goal”. For most crops, nitrate is the 
primary nitrogen source and so enhancing nitrate uptake is one strategy 
for improving nitrogen utilization efficiency. 

Multiple nitrate uptake transporters of the NRT1 and NRT2 families 
work together to enable nitrogen uptake in plants”’”*. Most NRT1 trans- 
porters are low-affinity nitrate transporters, meaning that they function 
mainly when nitrate is abundant. In contrast, chlorate resistant 1 
(CHLI, also known as NRT1.1) is a dual-affinity nitrate transporter 
involved in nitrate acquisition’>”’. A recent study found that CHL1 also 
functions as a nitrate sensor, thus regulating nitrate-induced gene 
expression’*, which implies that plants use this transporter to monitor 
changes in external nitrate concentration to trigger proper metabolic 
acclimation. CHL1 has therefore become a paradigm for how nutrient 
transporters may also serve as nutrient sensors, and how optimization of 
transport and signalling can be used simultaneously to improve nutrient 
efficiency. 

Using dual-affinity binding, and with the help of two protein kinases 
(CIPK23 and CIPK8), CHL] senses a wide range of nitrate concentration 
changes in the soil to alter its own transport properties’””° (Fig. 5b). 
CHL1 and NRT2.1 are also important for nitrate-regulated root develop- 
ment’”’*. Vigorous root development is important for plants to compete 
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Figure 5 | Global phosphate availability and nitrate sensing. a, Global 
distribution map of reserves of rock phosphate. The percentage of effective 
reserves is illustrated (data from ref. 93). b, Dual functions of the nitrate 
transporter and nitrate sensor, CHL1, in nitrate uptake and sensing. 
Photographs show Arabidopsis seedlings at low (left) and high (right) nitrate. 


for nutrients and sustain crop yield®’”. Therefore, nitrate transporters 
and other proteins that regulate nitrate uptake and sensing provide 
potential tools for engineering crops with tailored N uptake activity, N 
metabolism and improved root growth for enhanced nitrogen-use effi- 
ciency and reduced-N-fertilizer requirements. 


Future outlook 


Our knowledge of the molecular nature and regulation of transporters 
has expanded vastly over the past twenty years. As shown in the exam- 
ples here, fundamental research into transport mechanisms in plants is 
leading to rapid innovations for improving yields, extending the range of 
arable land that can be used for crops and improving the performance of 
plants under stress. This research also points to new solutions for more 
sustainable use of limited soil nutrients and for enhanced human nutri- 
tion through biofortification. 

Recent advances on other plant transporters add to the list of poten- 
tially innovative applications in agriculture. For example, plants in the 
Brassica family, which includes oilseed rape (canola) and mustard, pro- 
duce glucosinolates, which are potent defence compounds against her- 
bivores and plant pathogens. A transporter controls the distribution of 
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At low nitrate, CHL1 is phosphorylated at a specific amino acid, T101, 
converting it to a high-affinity nitrate uptake transporter, enabling nitrate 
accumulation at limiting soil nitrate concentrations. At high nitrate, the T101 
amino acid is not phosphorylated, and CHL1 functions as a low-affinity 
transporter. 


glucosinolates in Arabidopsis* and may be engineered to enhance herbi- 
vore resistance, as a way of reducing the application of pesticides. In 
another example, toxic heavy metal and arsenic accumulation in edible 
plant tissues, including rice in the United States, poses a threat to human 
health*’. Plant transporters have recently been identified that control 
toxic metal and arsenic accumulation in seeds and other tissues****, 
pointing directly to potential applications for developing plants with 
reduced levels of toxicant accumulation in grain and other edible tissues. 
Rice with nearly cadmium-free grain has been produced by identifying 
cadmium transporters and also using a molecular marker to select for 
genotypes that accumulate low cadmium concentrations”. 

Drought tolerance and desiccation avoidance by plants is critical for 
conserving water during drought periods. Plants lose over 90% of their 
water by transpiration from stomatal pores in the epidermis of leaves. 
Stomatal pores are also the gateways for CO, intake into plants for 
photosynthesis and have a key role in determining the water-use effi- 
ciency of plants. Research has shown that modification in the expression 
level ofion channels in guard cells (which control the opening and closing 
of stomatal pores) can be used to reduce water loss, enhance water-use 
efficiency and regulate efficient CO, intake for photosynthesis**™. 


©2013 Macmillan Publishers Limited. All rights reserved 


Moreover, transporters for the plant abiotic stress resistance hormone, 
abscisic acid, have been identified®”°, and these may be used to target 
drought resistance responses. Targeting drought tolerance to particularly 
drought-sensitive tissues or organs during particularly susceptible stages 
of reproductive development (for example, grain filling and pollen mei- 
osis) could become an important strategy during prolonged droughts and 
other predicted consequences of climate change. 

Transport processes are key to photosynthesis. Since Peter Mitchell’s 
groundbreaking ‘chemiosmotic hypothesis’ in 1961, the relevance of 
transporters in photosynthesis has become abundantly clear. Major 
advances have been made in identifying metabolite transporters across 
chloroplast membranes”’. Yet many of the key transporters in chloro- 
plast membranes remain unidentified. Discovery of the many predicted 
transporters in subcellular compartments, specifically in chloroplasts, 
has potential for improving energy capture. 

A major challenge in future agriculture is establishing which genetic 
traits can be combined, or ‘pyramided’, without adversely affecting yield. 
Many transport processes reviewed here enhance plant performance via 
defined functions in specific tissues or cell types, so these may be par- 
ticularly amenable to pyramiding. For instance, salinity tolerance that 
operates by removal of toxic sodium ions from the xylem sap****”* could 
be combined with traits that enhance sequestration of sodium into 
vacuoles*?*’, to confer additional salt tolerance. More work will be needed 
to determine whether or not traits will be compatible when combined. 
Moreover, many fundamental mechanisms for essential transport pro- 
cesses remain to be uncovered and many essential transporters undoub- 
tedly remain to be discovered. Therefore, knowledge-targeted 
pyramiding of traits will require future advances in fundamental research 
into plant membrane transport processes. 

Recent advances have identified plant membrane transporters and 
underlying mechanisms that increase the stress resistance and yield of 
staple crops. We expect that research into fundamental mechanisms of 
plant membrane transport processes will continue to produce surprises 
and breakthroughs that will provide new avenues towards a more sus- 
tainable and productive agriculture in the face of impending challenges. 
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Integrated genomic characterization of 
endometrial carcinoma 


The Cancer Genome Atlas Research Network* 


We performed an integrated genomic, transcriptomic and proteomic characterization of 373 endometrial carcinomas 
using array- and sequencing- based technologies. Uterine serous tumours and ~25% of high-grade endometrioid tumours 
had extensive copy number alterations, few DNA methylation changes, low oestrogen receptor/ progesterone receptor 
levels, and frequent TP53 mutations. Most endometrioid tumours had few copy number alterations or TP53 mutations, but 
frequent mutations in PTEN, CTNNB1, PIK3CA, ARIDIA and KRAS and novel mutations in the SWI/SNF chromatin 
remodelling complex gene ARID5B. A subset of endometrioid tumours that we identified had a markedly increased 
transversion mutation frequency and newly identified hotspot mutations in POLE. Our results classified endometrial 
cancers into four categories: POLE ultramutated, microsatellite instability hypermutated, copy-number low, and 
copy-number high. Uterine serous carcinomas share genomic features with ovarian serous and basal-like breast 
carcinomas. We demonstrated that the genomic features of endometrial carcinomas permit a reclassification that may 
affect post-surgical adjuvant treatment for women with aggressive tumours. 


Endometrial cancer arises from the lining of the uterus. It is the fourth 
most common malignancy among women in the United States, with an 
estimated 49,500 new cases and 8,200 deaths in 2013 (ref. 1). Most 
patients present with low-grade, early-stage disease. The majority of 
patients with more aggressive, high-grade tumours who have disease 
spread beyond the uterus will progress within l year (refs 2, 3). 
Endometrial cancers have been broadly classified into two groups’. 
Type I endometrioid tumours are linked to oestrogen excess, obesity, 
hormone-receptor positivity, and favourable prognosis compared with 
type II, primarily serous, tumours that are more common in older, 
non-obese women and have a worse outcome. Early-stage endome- 
trioid cancers are often treated with adjuvant radiotherapy, whereas 
serous tumours are treated with chemotherapy, similar to advanced- 
stage cancers of either histological subtype. Therefore, proper subtype 
classification is crucial for selecting appropriate adjuvant therapy. 

Several previous reports suggest that PTEN mutations occur early in 
the neoplastic process of type I tumours and co-exist frequently with 
other mutations in the phosphatidylinositol-3-OH kinase (PI(3)K)/ 
AKT pathway*®. Other commonly mutated genes in type I tumours 
include FGFR2, ARID1A, CTNNB1, PIK3CA, PIK3R1 and KRAS’». 
Microsatellite instability (MSI) is found in approximately one-third 
of type I tumours, but is infrequent in type II tumours’. TP53, PIK3CA 
and PPP2R1A mutations are frequent in type I tumours’*"?. Most of 
these studies have been limited to DNA sequencing only with samples 
of heterogeneous histological subtypes and tumour grades. We present 
a comprehensive, multiplatform analysis of 373 endometrial carcino- 
mas including low-grade endometrioid, high-grade endometrioid, and 
serous carcinomas. This integrated analysis provides key molecular 
insights into tumour classification, which may have a direct effect on 
treatment recommendations for patients, and provides opportunities 
for genome-guided clinical trials and drug development. 


Results 

Tumour samples and corresponding germline DNA were collected 
from 373 patients, including 307 endometrioid and 66 serous (53) or 
mixed histology (13) cases. Local Institutional Review Boards approved 


all tissue acquisition. The clinical and pathological characteristics of the 
samples generally reflect a cross-section of individuals with recurrent 
endometrial cancer** (Supplementary Table 1.1). The median follow-up 
of the cohort was 32 months (range, 1-19 months); 21% of the patients 
have recurred, and 11% have died. Comprehensive molecular analyses 
were performed at independent centres using six genomic or proteomic 
platforms (Supplementary Table 1.2). MSI testing performed on all 
samples using seven repeat loci (Supplementary Table 1.3) found MSI 
in 40% of endometrioid tumours and 2% of serous tumours. 


Somatic copy number alterations 


Somatic copy number alterations (SCNAs) were assessed in 363 endo- 
metrial carcinomas. Unsupervised hierarchical clustering grouped the 
tumours into four clusters (Fig. 1a). The first three copy-number clus- 
ters were composed almost exclusively (97%) of endometrioid tumours 
without significant differences in tumour grades. Cluster 1 tumours 
were nearly devoid of broad SCNAs, averaging less than 0.5% genome 
alteration, with no significant recurrent events. Cluster 1 tumours also 
had significantly increased non-synonymous mutation rates com- 
pared to all others (median 7.2 X 107° versus 1.7 X 10~° mutations 
per megabase (Mb), P< 0.001). Copy-number clusters 2 and 3 con- 
sisted mainly of endometrioid tumours, distinguished by more fre- 
quent 1q amplification in cluster 3 than cluster 2 (100% of cluster 3 
tumours versus 33% of cluster 2 tumours) and worse progression-free 
survival (P = 0.003, log-rank versus clusters 1 and 2; Fig. 1b). 

Most of the serous (50 out of 53; 94%) and mixed histology (8 out of 
13; 62%) tumours clustered with 36 (12%) of the 289 endometrioid 
tumours, including 24% of grade 3 and 5% of grade 1 or 2, into copy- 
number cluster 4; a single group characterized by a very high degree of 
SCNAs (Supplementary Fig. 2.1; focal SCNAs with false discovery rate 
(FDR) < 0.15, and Supplementary Data 2.1). Cluster 4 tumours were 
characterized by significantly recurrent previously reported focal 
amplifications of the oncogenes MYC (8q24.12), ERBB2 (17q12) 
and CCNE1 (19q12)"’, and by SCNAs previously unreported in endo- 
metrial cancers including those containing FGFR3 (4p16.3) and SOX17 
(8q11.23). Cluster 4 tumours also had frequent TP53 mutations (90%), 


*Lists of participants and their affiliations appear at the end of the paper. 
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Figure 1 | SCNAs in endometrial carcinomas. a, Tumours were 
hierarchically clustered into four groups based on SCNAs. The heat map shows 
SCNAs in each tumour (horizontal axis) plotted by chromosomal location 
(vertical axis). Chr., chromosome. b, Kaplan-Meier curves of progression-free 
survival for each copy-number cluster. 


little MSI (6%), and fewer PTEN mutations (11%) than other endome- 
trioid tumours (84%). Overall, these findings suggest that a subset of 
endometrial tumours contain distinct patterns of SCNAs and muta- 
tions that do not correlate with traditional tumour histology or grade. 

As expected, tumours in the ‘serous-like’ cluster (cluster 4) had signifi- 
cantly worse progression-free survival than tumours in the endometrioid 
cluster groups (P = 0.003, log-rank, Fig. 1b). Potential therapeutically 
relevant SCNAs included the cluster 2 15q26.2 focal amplification, which 
contained IGF1R; and cluster 4 amplifications of ERBB2, FGFR1 and 
FGFR3, and LRP1B deletion, which was recently associated with resistance 
to liposomal doxorubicin in serous ovarian cancer". 


Exome sequence analysis 


We sequenced the exomes of 248 tumour/normal pairs. On the basis 
of a combination of somatic nucleotide substitutions, MSI and 
SCNAs, the endometrial tumours were classified into four groups 
(Fig. 2a, b): (1) an ultramutated group with unusually high mutation 
rates (232 X 10° mutations per Mb) and a unique nucleotide change 
spectrum; (2) a hypermutated group (18 x 10 ° mutations per Mb) of 
MSI tumours, most with MLH1 promoter methylation; (3) a group 
with lower mutation frequency (2.9 X 10° mutations per Mb) and 
most of the microsatellite stable (MSS) endometrioid cancers; and (4) 
a group that consists primarily of serous-like cancers with extensive 
SCNA (copy-number cluster 4) and a low mutation rate (2.3 x 10 ° 
mutations per Mb). The ultramutated group consisted of 17 (7%) 
tumours exemplified by an increased C—A transversion frequency, 
all with mutations in the exonuclease domain of POLE, and an improved 
progression-free survival (Fig. 2a, c). POLE is a catalytic subunit of DNA 
polymerase epsilon involved in nuclear DNA replication and repair. We 
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identified hotspot mutations in POLE at Pro286Arg and Val411Leu 
present in 13 (76%) of the 17 ultramutated samples. Significantly 
mutated genes (SMGs) identified at lw FDRs (Q) in this subset included 
PTEN (94%, Q= 0), PIK3R1 (65%, Q= 8.3 X 107”), PIK3CA (71%, 
Q=9.1X10-°), FBXW7 (82%, Q=14X10*), KRAS (53%, 
Q=9.2X 10~*) and POLE (100%, Q = 4.2 X 10°). Mutation rates in 
POLE mutant endometrial and previously reported ultramutated colo- 
rectal tumours exceeded those found in any other lineage including lung 
cancer and melanoma’*"’. Germline susceptibility variants have been 
reported in POLE (Leu424Val) and POLD1 (Ser478Asn), but were not 
found in our endometrial normal exome-seq reads”®. 

The MSI endometrioid tumours had a mutation frequency approxi- 
mately tenfold greater than MSS endometrioid tumours, few SCNAs, 
frameshift deletions in RPL22, frequent non-synonymous KRAS muta- 
tions, and few mutations in FBXW7, CTNNB1, PPP2R1A and TP53. 
The MSS, copy-number low, endometrioid tumours had an unusually 
high frequency of CTNNB1 mutations (52%); the only gene with a 
higher mutation frequency than the MSI samples. The copy-number 
high group contained all of the remaining serous cases and one-quarter 
of the grade 3 endometrioid cases. Most of these tumours had TP53 
mutations anda high frequency of FBXW7 (22%, Q = 0) and PPP2R1A 
(22%, Q= 1.7 X 10 '°) mutations, previously reported as common in 
uterine serous but not endometrioid carcinomas. Thus, a subset of 
high-grade endometrioid tumours had similar SCNAs and mutation 
spectra as uterine serous carcinomas, suggesting that these patients 
might benefit from treatment approaches that parallel those for serous 
tumours. 

There were 48 genes with differential mutation frequencies across 
the four groups (Fig. 2d and Supplementary Data 3.1). ARID5B, a 
member of the same AT-rich interaction domain (ARID) family as 
ARIDIA, was more frequently mutated in MSI (23.1%) than in either 
MSS endometrioid (5.6%) or high SCNA serous tumours (0%), a 
novel finding for endometrial cancer. Frameshifting RPL22 indels 
near a homopolymer at Lys 15 were almost exclusively found in the 
MSI group (36.9%). The TP53 mutation frequency (>90%) in serous 
tumours differentiated them from the endometrioid subtypes 
(11.4%). However, many (10 out of 20; 50%) endometrioid tumours 
with a non-silent TP53 mutation also had non-silent mutations in 
PTEN, compared to only 1 out of 39 (2.6%) serous tumours with non- 
silent TP53 mutations. Although TP53 mutations are not restricted to 
serous tumours, the co-existing PTEN mutations in the endometrioid 
cases suggest a distinct tumorigenic mechanism. 

Comparisons of 66 SMGs between traditional histological subtypes 
are provided (Supplementary Methods 3), and SMGs across other 
subcohorts can be found in Supplementary Data 3.2. The spectrum 
of PIK3CA and PTEN mutations in endometrial cancer also differed 
from other solid tumours (Supplementary Methods 3). Integrated 
analysis may be useful for identifying histologically misclassified 
cases. For example, a single serous case was identified without a 
TP53 mutation or extensive SCNAs and with a KRAS mutation and 
high mutation rate. After re-review of the histological section, the case 
was deemed consistent with a grade 3 endometrioid tumour, dem- 
onstrating how molecular analysis could reclassify tumour histology 
and potentially affect treatment decisions. 


Multiplatform subtype classifications 


All of the endometrial tumours were examined for messenger RNA 
expression ( = 333), protein expression (m = 293), microRNA expres- 
sion (n = 367), and DNA methylation (m= 373) (Supplementary 
Methods 4-7). Unsupervised k-means clustering of mRNA expression 
from RNA sequencing identified three robust clusters termed ‘mitotic’, 
‘hormonal’ and ‘immunoreactive’ (Supplementary Fig. 4.1) that were 
significantly correlated with the four integrated clusters; POLE, MSI, 
copy-number low and copy-number high (P< 0.0001). Supervised 
analysis identified signature genes of the POLE cluster (n = 17) mostly 
involved in cellular metabolism (Fig. 3a). Among the few signature genes 
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Figure 2 | Mutation spectra across endometrial carcinomas. a, Mutation 
frequencies (vertical axis, top panel) plotted for each tumour (horizontal axis). 
Nucleotide substitutions are shown in the middle panel, with a high frequency 
of C-to-A transversions in the samples with POLE exonuclease mutations. CN, 
copy number. b, Tumours were stratified into the four groups by (1) nucleotide 
substitution frequencies and patterns, (2) MSI status, and (3) copy-number 


in the MSI cluster was decreased MLH1 mRNA expression, probably 
due to its promoter methylation. Increased progesterone receptor (PGR) 
expression was noted in the copy-number low cluster, suggesting res- 
ponsiveness to hormonal therapy. The copy-number high cluster, which 
included most of the serous and serous-like endometrioid tumours, 
exhibited the greatest transcriptional activity exemplified by increased 
cell cycle deregulation (for example, CCNE1, PIK3CA, MYC and 
CDKN2A) and TP53 mutation (Supplementary Figs 4.2 and 4.3). 
This is consistent with reports that increased CDKN2A can distinguish 
serous from endometrioid carcinomas’’. Approximately 85% of cases 
in the copy-number high cluster shared membership with the ‘mitotic’ 
mRNA subtype. 

Supervised clustering of the reverse phase protein array (RPPA) 
expression data was consistent with loss of function for many of the 
mutated genes (Fig. 3b). TP53 was frequently mutated in the copy- 
number high group (P = 2.5 X 10 ””) and its protein expression was 
also increased, suggesting that these mutations are associated with 
increased expression. By contrast, PTEN (P=2.8 x 10 '°) and 
ARIDIA (P= 1.2 X 10 °) had high mutation rates in the remaining 
groups, but their expression was decreased, suggesting inactivating 
mutations in both genes. The copy-number high group also had 
decreased levels of phospho-AKT, consistent with downregulation of 
the AKT pathway. The copy-number low group had raised RAD50 
expression, which is associated with DNA repair, explaining some of 
the differences between the copy-number high and low groups. The 
POLE group had high expression of ASNS and CCNB1, whereas the 
MSI tumours had both high phospho-AKT and low PTEN expression. 

Unsupervised clustering of DNA methylation data generated from 
Illumina Infinitum DNA methylation arrays revealed four unique subtypes 
(MC1-4) that support the four integrative clusters. A heavily methylated 
subtype (MC1) reminiscent of the CpG island methylator phenotype 
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cluster. SNV, single nucleotide variant. c, POLE-mutant tumours have 
significantly better progression-free survival, whereas copy-number high 
tumours have the poorest outcome. d, Recurrently mutated genes are different 
between the four subgroups. Shown are the mutation frequencies of all genes 
that were significantly mutated in at least one of the four subgroups (MUSIC, 
asterisk denotes FDR < 0.05). 


(CIMP) described in colon cancers and glioblastomas”’” was associated 


with the MSI subtype and attributable to promoter hypermethylation of 
MLH1. A serous-like cluster (MC3) with minimal DNA methylation 
changes was composed primarily of serous tumours and some endome- 
trioid tumours (Supplementary Fig. 7.1) and contained most of the copy- 
number high tumours. 

Integrative clustering using the iCluster framework returned two 
major clusters split primarily on serous and endometrioid histology 
highlighting TP53 mutations, lack of PTEN mutation and encompas- 
sing almost exclusively copy-number high tumours” (Supplementary 
Fig. 8.1). We developed a new clustering algorithm, called Super- 
Cluster, to derive overall subtypes based on sample cluster member- 
ships across all data types (Supplementary Fig. 9.1). SuperCluster 
identified four clusters that generally confirmed the contributions of 
individual platforms to the overall integrated clusters. No major batch 
effects were identified for any platform (Supplementary Methods 10). 


Structural aberrations 

To identify somatic chromosomal aberrations, we performed low- 
pass, paired-end, whole-genome sequencing on 106 tumours with 
matched normals. We found recurrent translocations involving genes 
in several pathways including WNT, EGFR-RAS-MAPK, PI(3)K, 
protein kinase A, retinoblastoma and apoptosis. The most frequent 
translocations (5 out of 106) involved a member of the BCL family 
(BCL2, BCL7A, BCL9 and BCL2L11). Four of these were confirmed by 
identification of the translocation junction point and two were also 
confirmed by high-throughput RNA sequencing (RNA-Seq). In all 
cases the translocations result in in-frame fusions and are predicted 
to result in activation or increased expression of the BCL family 
members (Supplementary Fig. 3.2). Translocations involving mem- 
bers of the BCL family leading to reduced apoptosis have been 
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Figure 3 | Gene expression across integrated subtypes in endometrial 
carcinomas. a, Supervised analysis of ~1,500 genes significantly associated 
with integrated subtypes. b, Heat map of protein expression clusters, supervised 
by integrated subtypes. Samples are in columns; genes or proteins are in rows. 


described in other tumour types” and our results suggest that similar 
mechanisms may be operative here. 


Pathway alterations 


Multiple platform data were integrated to identify recurrently altered 
pathways in the four endometrial cancer integrated subgroups. 
Because of the high background mutation rate and small sample size, 
we excluded the POLE subgroup from this analysis. Considering all 
recurrently mutated, homozygously deleted, and amplified genes, we 
used MEMo” to identify gene networks with mutually exclusive 
alteration patterns in each subgroup. The most significant module 
was found in the copy-number low group and contained CTNNB1, 
KRAS and SOX17 (Fig. 4a). The very strong mutual exclusivity 
between mutations in these three genes suggests that alternative 
mechanisms activate WNT signalling in endometrioid endometrial 
cancer. Activating KRAS mutations have been shown to increase the 
stability of B-catenin via glycogen synthase kinase 3B (GSK-3§), lead- 
ing to an alternative mechanism of f-catenin activation other than 
adenomatous polyposis coli degradation’. SOX17, which mediates 
proteasomal degradation of B-catenin*”’*, is mutated exclusively in 
the copy-number low group (8%) at recurrent positions (Ala96Gly 
and Ser403lIle) not previously described. Other genes with mutually 
exclusive alteration patterns in this module were FBXW7, FGFR2 and 
ERBB2 (ref. 29). ERBB2 was focally amplified with protein overex- 
pression in 25% of the serous or serous-like tumours, suggesting a 
potential role for human epidermal growth factor receptor 2 (HER2)- 
targeted inhibitors. A small clinical trial of trastuzumab found no 
activity in endometrial carcinoma, but accrued few HER2 fluor- 
escence in situ hybridization (FISH)-amplified serous carcinomas”. 

PIK3CA and PIK3R1 mutations were frequent and showed a strong 
tendency for mutual exclusivity in all subgroups, but unlike other 
tumour types, they co-occurred with PTEN mutations in the MSI 
and copy-number low subgroups as previously reported*? (Fig. 4b). 
The copy-number high subgroup showed mutual exclusivity between 
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alterations of all three genes. Overall, 93% of endometrioid tumours 
had mutations that suggested potential for targeted therapy with 
PI(3)K/AKT pathway inhibitors. 

Consensus clustering of copy number, mRNA expression and path- 
way interaction data for 324 samples yielded five PARADIGM clusters 
with distinct pathway activation patterns”’ (Fig. 4c and Supplementary 
Methods 11). PARADIGM cluster 1 had the lowest level of MYC 
pathway activation and highest level of WNT pathway activation, 
consistent with its composition of copy-number low cases having fre- 
quent CTNNB1 mutations. PARADIGM cluster 3 was composed pre- 
dominantly of the copy-number high cases, with relatively high MYC/ 
MAX signalling but low oestrogen receptor/FOXA] signalling and p53 
activity. Only TP53 truncation and not missense mutations were impli- 
cated as loss-of-function mutations, suggesting different classes of p53 
mutations may have distinct signalling consequences. PARADIGM 
cluster 5 was enriched for hormone receptor expression. 


Comparison to ovarian and breast cancers 


The clinical and pathologic features of uterine serous carcinoma and 
high-grade serous ovarian carcinoma (HGSOC) are quite similar. 
HGSOC shares many similar molecular features with basal-like breast 
carcinoma*. Focal SCNA patterns were similar between these three 
tumour subtypes and unsupervised clustering identified relatedness 
(Fig. 5a and Supplementary Fig. 12.1). Supervised analysis of trans- 
criptome data sets showed high correlation between tumour subtypes 
(Supplementary Fig. 12.2). The MC3 DNA methylation subtype with 
minimal DNA methylation changes was also similar to basal-like 
breast and HGSOCs (Supplementary Fig. 12.3). A high frequency of 
TP53 mutations is shared across these tumour subtypes (uterine ser- 
ous, 91%; HGSOC, 96%; basal-like breast, 84%)****, as is the very low 
frequency of PTEN mutations (uterine serous, 2%; HGSOC, 1%; 
basal-like breast, 1%). Differences included a higher frequency of 
FBXW/7, PPP2R1A and PIK3CA mutations in uterine serous com- 
pared to basal-like breast and HGSOCs (Fig. 5b). We showed that 
uterine serous carcinomas share many molecular features with both 
HGSOCs and basal-like breast carcinomas, despite more frequent 
mutations, suggesting new opportunities for overlapping treatment 
paradigms. 


Discussion 


This integrated genomic and proteomic analysis of 373 endometrial 
cancers provides insights into disease biology and diagnostic classifica- 
tion that could have immediate therapeutic application. Our analysis 
identified four new groups of tumours based on integrated genomic 
data, including a novel POLE subtype in ~10% of endometrioid 
tumours. Ultrahigh somatic mutation frequency, MSS, and common, 
newly identified hotspot mutations in the exonuclease domain of 
POLE characterize this subtype. SCNAs add a layer of resolution, 
revealing that most endometrioid tumours have few SCNAs, most 
serous and serous-like tumours exhibit extensive SCNAs, and the 
extent of SCNA roughly correlates with progression-free survival. 
Endometrial cancer has more frequent mutations in the PI(3)K/ 
AKT pathway than any other tumour type studied by The Cancer 
Genome Atlas (TCGA) so far. Endometrioid endometrial carcinomas 
share many characteristics with colorectal carcinoma including a high 
frequency of MSI (40% and 11%, respectively), POLE mutations (7% 
and 3%, respectively) leading to ultrahigh mutation rates, and fre- 
quent activation of WNT/CTNNBI signalling; yet endometrial carci- 
nomas have novel exclusivity of KRAS and CTNNB1 mutations and a 
distinct mechanism of pathway activation. Uterine serous carcinomas 
share many similar characteristics with basal-like breast and HGSOCs; 
three tumour types with high-frequency non-silent TP53 mutations 
and extensive SCNA. However, the high frequency of PIK3CA, FBX W7, 
PPP2R1A and ARIDIA mutations in uterine serous carcinomas are not 
found in basal-like breast and HGSOCs. The frequency of mutations in 
PIK3CA, FBXW7 and PPP2R1A was ~30% higher than in a recently 
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reported study of 76 uterine serous carcinomas", but similar to another 
study’’. Uterine serous carcinomas have ERBB2 amplification in 27% of 
tumours and PIK3CA mutations in 42%, which provide translational 
opportunities for targeted therapeutics. 
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Figure 5 | Genomic relationships between endometrial serous-like, ovarian 
serous, and basal-like breast carcinomas. a, SCNAs for each tumour type. 
b, Frequency of genomic alterations present in at least 10% of one tumour type. 
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frequently co-occur with PTEN alterations in the MSI and copy-number low 
subgroups. c, Heat map display of top 1,000 varying pathway features within 
PARADIGM consensus clusters. Samples were arranged in order of their 
consensus cluster membership. The genomic subtype for each sample is 
displayed below the consensus clusters. 


Early stage type I endometrioid tumours are often treated with 
adjuvant radiotherapy, whereas similarly staged type II serous tumours 
are treated with chemotherapy. High-grade serous and endometrioid 
endometrial carcinomas are difficult to subtype correctly, and intra- 
observer concordance among speciality pathologists is low’***°. Our 
molecular characterization data demonstrate that ~25% of tumours 
classified as high-grade endometrioid by pathologists have a molecular 
phenotype similar to uterine serous carcinomas, including frequent 
TP53 mutations and extensive SCNA. The compelling similarities 
between this subset of endometrioid tumours and uterine serous car- 
cinomas suggest that genomic-based classification may lead to 
improved management of these patients. Clinicians should carefully 
consider treating copy-number-altered endometrioid patients with 
chemotherapy rather than adjuvant radiotherapy and formally test 
such hypotheses in prospective clinical trials. Furthermore, the marked 
molecular differences between endometrioid and serous-like tumours 
suggest that these tumours warrant separate clinical trials to develop 
the independent treatment paradigms that have improved outcomes in 
other tumour types, such as breast cancer. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


Biospecimens were obtained from 373 patients after Institutional Review Board- 
approved consents. DNA and RNA were co-isolated using a modified AllPrep kit 
(Qiagen). We used Affymetrix SNP 6.0 microarrays to detect SCNAs in 363 
samples and GISTIC analysis to identify recurrent events*’. The exomes of 248 
tumours were sequenced to a read-depth of at least X20. We performed low-pass 
whole-genome sequencing on 107 tumours to a mean depth of 6. Consensus 
clustering was used to analyse mRNA, miRNA, RPPA and methylation data with 
methods previously described**°. Integrated cross-platform analyses were per- 
formed using MEMo, iCluster and PARADIGM”**". 
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Hippocampal place-cell sequences depict 
future paths to remembered goals 


Brad E. Pfeiffer! & David J. Foster! 


Effective navigation requires planning extended routes to remembered goal locations. Hippocampal place cells have 
been proposed to have a role in navigational planning, but direct evidence has been lacking. Here we show that before 
goal-directed navigation in an open arena, the rat hippocampus generates brief sequences encoding spatial trajectories 
strongly biased to progress from the subject’s current location to a known goal location. These sequences predict 
immediate future behaviour, even in cases in which the specific combination of start and goal locations is novel. These 
results indicate that hippocampal sequence events characterized previously in linearly constrained environments as 
‘replay’ are also capable of supporting a goal-directed, trajectory-finding mechanism, which identifies important 
places and relevant behavioural paths, at specific times when memory retrieval is required, and in a manner that could 


be used to control subsequent navigational behaviour. 


A fundamental purpose of memory lies in using previous experience 
to inform current choices, directing behaviour towards reward and 
away from negative consequences based on knowledge of prior out- 
comes in similar situations. Goal-directed spatial navigation—planning 
extended routes to remembered locations—requires both memory of 
the goal location and knowledge of the intervening terrain to determine 
an efficient and safe path. The hippocampus has long been known to 
have a critical role in spatial memory'” and memory for events”, and it 
has been proposed that the hippocampus may have a fundamental role 
in calculating routes to goals, especially under conditions demanding 
behavioural flexibility’**. This proposal stems largely from the dis- 
covery that excitatory neurons of the hippocampus show spatially 
localized place responses during exploration’. However, it has been a 
challenge to understand how individual place responses tied to the 
current location might be informative about other locations that the 
animal cares about, such as the remembered goal’, or the set of loca- 
tions defining a route'™"". 

Techniques to record simultaneously from multiple hippocampal 
place cells’? have been used to show that place cells systematically 
represent positions other than the current location. The early discov- 
ery of phase precession of place-cell spikes relative to theta frequency 
oscillations in the local field potential’ led to the hypothesis that place 
cells fire in sequences within a theta cycle, and thus represent places 
behind or ahead of the animal'*’*. Theta sequences have since been 
demonstrated experimentally across place-cell populations’’. Also 
during theta, place-cell activity seems to ‘sweep’ ahead of an animal 
located at a choice point’’, leading to the hypothesis that such activity 
could support the evaluation of alternatives during decision making”. 
A separate group of phenomena termed ‘replay’ has been found during 
sleep**”’ and non-exploratory awake periods”, and is associated with 
sharp-wave-ripple (SWR) events in the hippocampal local field poten- 
tial (with the sole exception of replay during rapid eye movement 
sleep”’). In replay, simultaneously recorded populations of place cells 
show reactivation of temporal sequences reflecting prior behavioural 
trajectories up to 10-m long’’. Although these forms of non-local 
activity are now well established’””’**, it has proven difficult to estab- 
lish a predictive relationship between non-local place-cell activity and 
behaviour'*”*, because of the twofold technical problem of ensuring 


adequate behavioural sampling of the environment while recording 
from sufficient numbers of place cells. Thus it remains unknown 
whether non-local place-cell activity can specify remembered goals, 
or define specific routes that the animal will take. 


Depiction of two-dimensional trajectories 
We recorded from hippocampal neurons while rats performed a spa- 
tial memory task, using the statistical power of an open-field design in 
which the goal was one of 36 clearly separated locations within a 
2m X 2m arena (Fig. la). We addressed the sampling problem by 
combining random foraging and goal-directed behaviour, and by 
implanting miniaturized lightweight microdrives supporting 40 inde- 
pendently adjustable tetrodes, with 20 tetrodes targeted to each dorsal 
hippocampal area CA1 (Supplementary Fig. 1), to record simul- 
taneously from up to 250 hippocampal neurons with well-defined 
place fields. Our task, incorporating elements from previous task 
designs’*”-”, was composed of trials each consisting of two phases: 
in phase one, the rat was required to forage to obtain reward (liquid 
chocolate) in an unknown location (Random). In phase two, the rat 
could obtain reward in a predictable reward location (Home). The 
transition to the next phase or trial was automatic upon consum- 
mation of the reward, and was not signalled to the animal. The task 
incorporated several features. First, because the shortest routes in 
phase one and two were matched, it was determined that animals 
could remember Home, but could not detect Random locations, 
because latencies and path lengths were significantly shorter for 
Home-bound trajectories (Fig. 1b-d). Second, the Home location 
was moved to a new location each day. Thus, animals were required 
to learn a new goal location, demanding a flexible behavioural res- 
ponse that was more likely to engage the hippocampus than a fixed 
reference-memory response*”*”*!, Third, for the first 19 trials of each 
day, the Random locations were non-repeating. Hence during this 
period, every Home-bound trajectory was always a novel combination 
of current location and goal location. Thus, our task probed both 
memory for the goal location and flexible planning of a novel route 
to get there. 

We implanted four well-trained rat subjects with the 40-tetrode 
microdrive for electrophysiological recording. Large numbers of 
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Figure 1 | Behaviour in the open-field spatial memory task. a, Schema of 
arena and room, reward wells (circles), and Home location for days 1 and2 (D1, 
cyan; D2, red). b, Per-trial latency to reach Home or Random well location for 
rat 1 (R1) on D1. ¢, Mean latency and path length to reach Home or Random 
well location across all rats for D1 and D2. P-values (Wilcoxon rank-sum test): 
latency D15.5 X 10 '°,D29.7x 10 ™; path D1 2.7 10 '°,D25.2x 10 '°. 
d, Histogram of latencies (5-s bins) and path lengths (50-cm bins) for all trials 
(shown to 150s and 20 m, respectively) P-values (Kolmogorov-Smirnov test): 
latency 2.6 X 10 7; path 9.1 x 10%. 


well-isolated units (Supplementary Fig. 2)** were recorded simulta- 
neously during behavioural sessions on two consecutive days (212 and 
250 units active during exploration from rat 1 on experimental days 1 
and 2, respectively; 166 and 193 units from rat 2 on days 1 and 2; 133 
and 106 units from rat 3 on days 1 and 2; 103 and 175 units from rat 4 
on days 1 and 2). The recorded units demonstrated position-specific 
firing patterns (‘place fields’) that were distributed throughout the 
environment (Supplementary Figs 3-5), and a memory-less, uniform 
prior Bayesian decoding algorithm” allowed us to estimate the spatial 
location of the rat accurately from the recorded spike trains through- 
out the experiment (Supplementary Fig. 6 and Supplementary Video 1). 
We identified candidate events as brief increases in population spiking 
activity during periods of immobility while the rat performed the task 
(Fig. 2a) and applied the decoding algorithm to the population spike 
trains (Fig. 2b). During many candidate events, decoded position 
revealed temporally compressed, two-dimensional trajectories across 
the environment (Fig. 2c and Supplementary Video 2). We applied 
length, duration and smoothness criteria to the decoded positions of 
candidate events to define ‘trajectory events’ (see Methods). We found 
between 144 and 373 trajectory events per session (between 25.3% and 
43.9% of candidate events) with a mean duration of 103.6 ms, and path 
lengths that ranged from 40.0 cm to 199.1 cm (Supplementary Fig. 7 
and Supplementary Table 1). We tested the probability that trajectory 
events could have occurred by chance, using two separate Monte-Carlo 
shuffle methods which varied either cell identity or place field position 
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Figure 2 | Trajectory events. a, Raster plot (top) and spike density (bottom) 
of simultaneous unit activity for R1,D1 for representative epoch. Periods 

of immobility denoted in black. Dashed lines represent candidate event 
detection threshold. b, Position posterior probabilities in selected frames 

for the candidate event in a. c, 16 representative events (of 274) for R1,D1, 
decoded and summed across time. Values indicated by colour bar. Event 
duration (in ms) in right corner. Cyan circle, Home well. Cyan line, peak 
probability for each timeframe. Cyan arrowhead, position and head 
direction of rat at time of event. Videos of each event available in online 
Supplementary Video 2. 


(see Methods). Zero (out of 2,028) trajectory events had a P-value 
greater than 0.02 under either method, indicating that all trajectory 
events were statistically significant events. Spectrogram analysis of 
trajectory events strongly matched SWR events identified within the 
same experimental sessions (Supplementary Fig. 8a). In addition, an 
overwhelming majority of trajectory events were coincident with 
SWR events (Supplementary Fig. 8b). Theta power, which is high 
during exploration, was significantly decreased immediately before 
and after trajectory events (Supplementary Fig. 8c). Collectively, these 
data indicate that trajectory events are functionally similar to the SWR- 
associated events previously reported on linear tracks as ‘replay”’”*. 


Trajectory events over-represent the goal 


To examine whether non-local spatial information present in traject- 
ory events contributes to or is affected by acquisition or expression of 
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a spatial memory (the novel Home location), we divided the observed 
trajectory events into those that were initiated while the rat was at the 
Home location (‘home-events’) and those that were initiated while the 
rat was elsewhere (‘away-events’). There was no difference in the rate 
of occurrence of sharp-wave/ripple events or of trajectory events 
between Home and Random locations (Supplementary Figs 9 and 
10). As expected, home-events showed strong representation of the 
Home location (Fig. 3a, c and Fig. 2c, top row), probably owing to 
initiation bias, a tendency for hippocampal events to reflect a path that 
begins at the rat’s current location” (but see refs 25, 26). Strikingly, 
we observed that away-events also showed an increased representa- 
tion of the Home location (Fig. 3b, d and Supplementary Fig. 11), a 
finding that cannot be explained through initiation bias. Consistent 
with this observation, many away-events depicted a trajectory that 
ended at Home (Fig. 2c, middle rows; Supplementary Videos 3-7). 
Quantification confirmed that the Home location was significantly 
over-represented in away-events relative to other locations on the 
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Figure 3 | Remote representation of goal location. a-d, Vectorized 
trajectories (a, b) and average posterior probability sum (c, d) of all confirmed 
home-events (left) and away-events (right) for R1,D1. Red dots in a, b, rat 
location at time of event. Dashed box in c, d, Home location. e, Left, posterior 
probability sum for all away-events across all rats. Home (red) is a statistical 
outlier. P-value (Grubbs test for outliers): D1 2.3 X 10? (Lilliefors test, P-value 
0.15); D2 1.1 X 10°? (Lilliefors P-value 0.32). Centre, number of away-events 
across all rats in which the final frame peak posterior probability was at each 
well. Home (red) is a statistical outlier. P-values (Grubbs’ test for outliers): D1 
6.9 X 10“ (Lilliefors test, P-value 0.29); D2 6.0 X 10 * (Lilliefors P-value 0.42). 
Right, as left, but mean + s.e.m. for Home (H), all wells with greater in-session 
total occupancy than Home (G), and all wells with less occupancy than Home 
(L). P-values (ANOVA, Tukey—Kramer post-hoc multiple comparison): D1 H 
vs G2.9X 10 *,HvsL 8.510 °,GvsL0.91;D2HvsG7.4x 10 §, Hvs 
L<1X 107°, Gvs L 0.82. 
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open field (Fig. 3e, left; Supplementary Fig. 12) and that away-events 
were more likely to end their trajectories at the Home location than 
any other region of the arena (Fig. 3e, centre). 

Importantly, the region of increased representation changed 
accordingly when the location of the Home well was moved on experi- 
mental day 2. The heightened representation of Home in away-events 
was present even when the analysis was restricted to the first 19 trials, 
when the specific Random-Home combinations were novel (Sup- 
plementary Fig. 13). The increased representation of Home in 
away-events was not a simple function of increased familiarity with 
or time spent at the Home location, as other regions of the arena with 
greater occupancy times did not show strong representations in tra- 
jectory events (Fig. 3e, right). The overexpression of the Home loca- 
tion in away-events could not be accounted for by either occupancy 
time or the spatial distribution of place fields (Supplementary Figs 14 
and 15). Further, when we restricted our analysis to vectorized tra- 
jectories rather than entire posterior probabilities, the Home location 
remained over-represented in away-events (Supplementary Fig. 16). 
Thus, trajectory events in the hippocampus over-represent a known 
goal location in a manner which cannot be explained solely by occu- 
pancy time or place-field representation. 


No over-representation of non-goals 


We proposed that the over-representation of locations in trajectory 
events was selective for behaviourally relevant locations. The task was 
designed so that the previous Random well was never a correct beha- 
vioural goal, and so we proposed in particular that the previous 
Random well would not be over-represented in trajectory events. 
To equalize comparison between away-events and home-events, we 
rotated and scaled all home-events such that the distance and dir- 
ection from the rat’s physical location at the time of each event to the 
previously active Random location was the same across all home- 
events (Fig. 4a). Similarly, we rotated and scaled all away-events 
according to the direction and distance to the Home location (Fig. 4b), 
and asa control we rotated and scaled all home-events according to the 
direction and distance to the immediately future (but unknown and 
not yet baited) Random well location. All rotated/scaled trajectory 
events showed a strong representation of the rat’s physical location 
(Fig. 4c-e) due to initiation bias. However, whereas the rotated/scaled 
away-events showed a strong representation of the Home location 
(Fig. 4d), rotated home-events showed little representation of the previ- 
ously active (Fig. 4c) or immediately-to-be active (Fig. 4e) Random 
locations. Indeed, we observed a significant decrease in the representa- 
tion of the previous Random location in home-events compared to the 
representation of the Home location in away-events (Fig. 4f). These 
data show that hippocampal trajectory events reflect the demands of 
the task by selectively over-representing the immediately relevant Home 
location and not the irrelevant previous Random location. 


Trajectory events reflect future behavioural path 


The initiation and termination bias that we observed suggested that 
away events depict the future trajectory to Home, indicative of a plan- 
ning mechanism to guide behaviour. To test this hypothesis, we quan- 
tified the correspondence between trajectory events and the behavioural 
path in the immediate future, or immediate past (Fig. 5a, b and Sup- 
plementary Fig. 17). We calculated the angular displacement between 
trajectory and path at progressively increasing radii from the current 
location (Fig. 5a, b). Away-events were strongly concentrated around 
zero angular displacement assessed against the future path, and more 
broadly distributed with respect to the past path (Fig. 5c), and this 
difference was verified in terms of the mean absolute angular displace- 
ment for each event (Fig. 5d). Home events showed a weaker repre- 
sentation of future path, and an apparent anti-correlation with past 
path, which might have reflected the fact that the path back to the 
previous Random well was never correct (Fig. 5e, f). Away-events were 
significantly closer to the rat’s future path than were home-events 
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Figure 4 | Representation of relevant vs. irrelevant locations. a, Vectorized 
trajectories (left) and average posterior probability sum (right) of all home- 
events for R1,D1, centred by the rat’s physical location at time of event and 
rotated and scaled according to direction and distance to the previously 
rewarded Random location. White circles, quantified regions. Prev., previous. 
b, As a, for Home. c-e, Across all rats, mean representation of quantified 
regions as ina, b. Event number displayed on bar. f, Normalized ratio of well/rat 
representation for c—e. P-values (Wilcoxon rank-sum test): D1 Home vs prev. 
Random 4.4 X 10! Home vs next Random 9.9 X 10 >; D2 Home vs prev. 
Random 3.1 X 10 2°, Home vs next Random 1.3 X 102°. 


(Fig. 5g), consistent with the goal-directed nature of Random-to- 
Home navigation. We conducted two further analyses of path corres- 
pondence, one based on the orientation of the depicted trajectory to a 
location occupied 10 s in the future or the past (Supplementary Fig. 18), 
and one based on the spatial overlap between smoothed versions of 
the trajectory and future or past path (Supplementary Fig. 19), with 
matching results. Rats showed no bias to face the direction of their 
immediately future path or the Home well location during away-events 
(Supplementary Fig. 20a, b). Furthermore, away-events were more 
spatially correlated with the rat’s future path than with his current 
heading (Supplementary Fig. 20d-g). Thus, the strong reflection of 
the rat’s future path in away-events could not be trivially explained 
as a representation of paths ‘in front’ of the rat, but rather suggested a 
more precise path-finding mechanism. 
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Figure 5 | Correspondence to past or future path. a, b, Representative event 
from R1,D1, demonstrating trajectory event vector (black), immediate future 
(green) and past (magenta) path (up to 10s or 50 cm, whichever is greater), and 
angular displacement along the minor arc between event and future (a) or past 
(b) path at each crossing. c, Per cent of crossings across all events as a function 
of angular displacement for all away-events compared to future (left) or past 
(right) path. Dashed line indicates chance based upon 2,000 shuffled events. 
d, Mean absolute angular displacement for away-events compared to future 
(A-FP) or past (A-PP) path. Abs., absolute. e, f, As c, d, for home-events. 

g, Mean absolute angular displacement for future path for all away-events 
(A-FP) or home-events (H-FP). P-values (Wilcoxon rank-sum test): 

8.60 X 10 *! (d); 3.54 X 10 1” (f); 7.25 X 10° 1° (g). 


A flexible planning mechanism 

If trajectory events reflect behavioural planning generally, they might 
also have depicted future behaviours when the animal did not proceed 
immediately to the Home location. Indeed, away-events closely 
matched the rat’s future path regardless of whether the rat’s future 
path took it to the Home location or elsewhere in the arena (Fig. 6a, c). 
For both cases, trajectories matched the future path more than the 
past path (Fig. 6b, d). We proposed that if trajectory events reflected 
an active process that could switch between goals, then before non- 
Home-seeking behaviours, not only would the representation of the 
non-Home-seeking path be enhanced, but the representation of 
the Home well would be reduced. Indeed, we found reduced Home 
representation in non-Home-seeking away-events compared to Home- 
seeking away-events (Fig. 6e). 

We finally proposed that a flexible planning mechanism should be 
able to specify paths of novel importance (a novel combination of start 
and end points) over familiar terrain. The animals’ behaviour showed 
evidence of this ability over the first 19 trials of each day. We therefore 
examined trajectory events during this period of each session. Away- 
events during this novel period also bore a strong match to the rat’s 
future path (Fig. 6f and Supplementary Videos 3-7), and were closer 
to the rat’s future path than its past path (Fig. 6g). 
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Figure 6 | Goal switching and flexibility in trajectory events. a, b, As Fig. 5c 
(left) and 5d, for away-events preceding behaviour ending at or crossing 
Home (future path, TH-FP; past path, TH-PP). c, d, As a, b, for away-events 
preceding behaviours directed elsewhere (future path, NH-FP; past path, 
NH-PP). e, Mean posterior probability representation of Home for same 
division of away-events (to Home, TH; not to Home, NH). f, g, As Fig. 5c, d, 
for away-events from the first 19 trials of each session (future path, A19-FP; 
past path, A19-PP). P-values (Wilcoxon rank-sum test): 4.96 x 10-7? (b); 
1.12 X 107 (d); 9.60 X 107° (e); 


Discussion 


We have demonstrated that hippocampal SWR-associated trajectory 
events predict immediate future navigational behaviour. This finding 
follows a succession of results* reporting that SWR-associated 
sequences occur robustly during the awake state’”°, that sequences 
are not always facsimiles of previous behavioural episodes” **”°*? and 
can even depict novel combinations of previous experiences”, and 
that sequences can be selective to the extent of not always reporting 
the most recent experience”, or even necessarily experiences from the 
current environment’. Moreover, disruption studies using electrical 
stimulation contingent on SWR detection have revealed a role for 
sleep SWRs in learning****, and a specific role for awake SWRs in 
working memory but not reference memory”’, which accords with the 
flexibility of trajectory events in response to a daily changing goal 
location’”***'. Regarding our observation of stronger prediction before 
goal-finding than random foraging, it is likely that during the latter 
behaviour, an animal repeatedly makes online changes to his planned 
navigational trajectory, which would reduce its initial predictability. 
This strategic variability may be reflected in the over-dispersion of 
place-cell firing rates during random foraging’**’’. Regarding the mecha- 
nism generating trajectory events, low-level mechanisms might have 
contributed, such as the spatial distributions of place cells’ firing rates, 
although these did not account for the precise depiction of the goal 
location. Alternatively, it is equally possible that the spatial distri- 
butions of firing rates emerged as a consequence of the trajectory 
events. Simple models of encoding routes via direct experience cannot 
easily explain either the trial-by-trial switching of trajectory events 
between different goals (Home-seeking versus non-Home-seeking), 
or the trajectory events corresponding to novel Random-Home 
combinations®***°, although the incorporation of contextual coding 
for the goal might account for some of this functionality*”°. It remains 
unknown whether trajectory events can reflect the calculation of opti- 
mal paths in more challenging navigational tasks that incorporate 
barriers to movement*. Finally, we might speculate on how the 
planning function of trajectory events operates. Trajectory depiction 
by place cells before behaviour might support a plasticity mechanism 
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that reinforces the particular path, in a way that can be accessed locally 
during behaviour*’. For example, trajectory events might drive associ- 
ations between places en route and estimates of value’*?!*** or chosen 
action**** that could be accessed subsequently by local place-cell 
activation during goal-directed behaviour, perhaps in combination 
with a local look-ahead mechanism such as theta sequences. 

In summary, our data reveal a flexible, goal-directed mechanism for 
the manipulation of previously acquired memories, in which beha- 
vioural trajectories to a remembered goal are depicted in the brain 
immediately before movement. Such findings address longstanding 
questions about the role of place cells in navigational learning and 
planning, as well as broader questions regarding the recall and use of 
stored memory. In particular, trajectory events relate to hippocampal 
function in multiple conceptual contexts: as a cognitive map in which 
routes to goals might be explored flexibly before behaviour’, as an 
episodic memory system engaging in what has been termed ‘mental 
time travel”, and as a substrate for the recall of imaginary events*””. 
These conceptualizations reflect a continuity with earlier speculations 
on animals’ capacities for inference”’. Trajectory events offer a new 
experimental model for the study of these varied functions. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


A microdrive array containing 40 independently adjustable, gold-plated tetrodes 
aimed at area CA1 of dorsal hippocampus (20 tetrodes per hemisphere; 4.00 mm 
posterior and 2.85 mm lateral to bregma) was implanted in four rat subjects. Final 
tetrode placement and unit recording were as previously described”. 

Position information was binned into 2-cm bins. Tuning curves were calcu- 
lated as the smoothed histogram of firing activity normalized by the time spent 
per bin. Population events were defined as peaks in a smoothed spike density 
histogram greater than the mean + 3 standard deviations, bounded by crossings 
of the mean. 

Probability-based decoding of position information from spike trains was 
performed as previously described”, using a time window of 20 ms. Each can- 
didate event was truncated to the longest sequence of time frames in which the 
peak posterior probability was less than 20 cm from that of the previous frame. 
Events with fewer than 10 steps in the final sequence or a start-to-end distance less 
than 40 cm were eliminated from further analysis. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper. 
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METHODS 


Behaviour and data acquisition. All procedures were approved by the Johns 
Hopkins University Animal Care and Use Committee and followed US National 
Institutes of Health animal use guidelines. Behavioural training and in-session 
recording took place from late afternoon to early evening (rats were housed on a 
standard, non-inverted, 12-h light cycle). 

Adult male Long-Evans rats (10-20 weeks old, 450-550 g) were handled daily 
and food-restricted to 85-90% of their free-feeding weight and then trained to 
traverse a 1.8-m linear track to receive a liquid chocolate-flavoured reward (200 ul, 
Carnation) at either end. Rats were trained for the briefer of 20 min or 20 complete 
laps once per day for at least 10 consecutive days. Linear track training occurred in 
a room separate and visually distinct from the recording room. 

After a rat achieved criterion performance on the linear track (three con- 
secutive days with 20 laps in under 20 min), training on the open field was 
initiated in a 2m X 2m black arena with 30-cm-high walls and 36 identical, 
evenly spaced, 1.5-cm-diameter, 3-mm-deep conical reward delivery wells 
embedded into the floor such that the rim of each well was level with the floor 
(Fig. 1a). Each well was attached to a tubing system that ran beneath the environ- 
ment, which allowed any well to be independently and soundlessly filled or 
emptied by the experimenter via a hand-held syringe. During the filling of a well, 
no obvious visible or audible cue was available to the rat signifying that a well had 
been filled. When active, wells were filled with 300 pl of chocolate milk. Open- 
field training took place in the recording room with all room and environmental 
cues positioned as they would be during the eventual in-session recording. 

Open-field training proceeded in four stages. First, each rat underwent one 30- 
min-long session per day for 2 days in which every available well was filled (and 
immediately refilled following consumption) and food crumbs were scattered 
throughout the arena to encourage initial exploration. This was the only stage 
of training in which non-liquid food was present in the arena. In the second stage 
of training (3 days), each 30-min-long session began with four filled wells, one per 
quadrant of the arena. When the reward in one quadrant was consumed, another 
random well in that quadrant was filled, but only after the rat had left the quad- 
rant and consumed reward from another quadrant. In the third stage (3 days), the 
final experimental procedure (see below) was begun except that on the interleaved 
Random trials, two randomly selected wells were filled to make the task easier to 
complete. When one Random well was discovered and consumed, the second was 
immediately emptied and the Home well was filled. Finally, on the fourth stage, 
the rats were trained on the final experimental protocol for the lesser of thirty 
minutes or for 30 trials until they reached criterion performance (30 trials in less 
than 30 min for three consecutive days). Every session began by placing the rat in 
one corner of the arena and then allowing free exploration. 

In the final experimental protocol, the Home well was initially filled and was 
the only filled well in the arena at the start of the session. Once the rat discovered 
and consumed the Home well reward, a randomly selected well was filled. Only 
after the rat discovered and consumed the Random well reward was the Home 
well again filled. A trial consisted of the rat leaving the Home location, discovering 
and consuming the reward at a Random well and then returning to the Home 
location and consuming the reward there. At no point in the training were the rats 
provided with any cue informing them when the Home or a Random well was 
filled (filling occurred during or immediately after consumption at the prior well). 
Instead, the rats learned to return to the Home well location without cue after 
consuming the reward at a filled Random well and to begin searching for a 
Random well immediately after consuming the reward at Home. The Home well 
location changed every session, but was constant throughout the session. The 
location of the Home well on the recording days had never previously been 
experienced by the rats as a Home well location, although they had sporadically 
received reward in those locations as Random wells in previous sessions. 

After a rat achieved criterion performance on the task, it was surgically 
implanted with a microdrive array (25-30 g) containing 40 independently adjust- 
able, gold-plated tetrodes aimed at area CA1 of dorsal hippocampus (20 tetrodes 
in each hemisphere; 4.00mm posterior and 2.85mm lateral to bregma). 
Following surgical implantation, tetrodes were slowly lowered into the CA1 
pyramidal layer over the course of 7-10 days. Final tetrode placement and unit 
recording were as previously described”. Each tetrode consisted of a twisted 
bundle of four 17.8 pm platinum/10% iridium wires (Neuralynx), and each wire 
was electroplated with gold to an impedance of <150 MQ before surgery. A bone 
screw firmly attached to the skull served as ground. During the first 4 or 5 days 
following implantation, the rat was not re-exposed to the experimental arena. 
After this recovery time, while tetrodes were still being advanced to the hip- 
pocampus, the rat was trained once per day on the final experimental protocol 
for the lesser of 30 min or 30 trials to familiarize it with navigating the arena with 
the microdrive and attached wires. 


All data were collected using a Neuralynx data acquisition system and an 

overhead video system that recorded continuously at 60 Hz. The rat’s position 
and head direction were determined via two distinctly coloured, head-mounted 
LEDs. Analogue neural signals were digitized at 32,556 Hz. Spike threshold cross- 
ings (50 V) were recorded at 32,556 Hz. Continuous local field potential data 
were digitally filtered between 0.1 and 500 Hz and recorded at 3,255.6 Hz. The 
beginning and end of reward consumption were manually determined from the 
captured video data. 
Cluster analysis. Individual units were identified by manual clustering based on 
spike waveform peak amplitudes using custom software (xclust2, M. A. Wilson). 
Only well-isolated units were included in the analysis. Modified L,ai. values** 
were calculated for each cluster to confirm cluster quality using the peak ampli- 
tude of each waveform as the feature set. Briefly, the L,ai;, value of cluster C is 


Inio= |) (1-CDFz (Dic) | /m 
#C 
where n, is the total number of spikes recorded on the tetrode throughout the 
experiment, i ¢ Cis the set of spikes which are not members of cluster C, D} cis the 
Mahalanobis distance of spike i from cluster C, and CDF 2, is the cumulative 


distribution function of the 7 distribution with df= 4. We modified the original 
equation for Lyatio to allow for comparison between tetrodes with different num- 
bers of spikes and between experiments of varying time spans. As the original 
equation is a sum, even well-isolated clusters will necessarily have larger Lyatio 
values for particularly long experimental sessions or if they occur on tetrodes with 
large numbers of spikes. Thus, we normalized the sum by the total number of 
spikes recorded on the tetrode. 

Clustered units that may correspond to putative inhibitory neurons were 
excluded on the basis of spike width and mean firing rate. To ensure accurate 
decoding of hippocampal events, only rats in which we obtained at least 100 
simultaneously recorded place units were used for subsequent analysis. 
Decoding spatial location. Position was binned (2cm) and position tuning 
curves (place fields) were calculated as the smoothed (Gaussian kernel, standard 
deviation of 4 cm) histogram of firing activity normalized by the time spent per 
bin. Only periods of time when the rat was moving faster than 5cms_ | were used 
to determine place fields. Units were considered to have a place field if the unit 
was classified as excitatory and the peak of the tuning curve was >1 Hz. 

A memoryless probability-based decoding algorithm” was used to estimate the 
rat’s position throughout the experiment based on the unit position tuning curves 
and the spike trains. Briefly, the probability of the animal’s position (pos) across M 
total position bins given a time window (t) containing neural spiking (spikes) is 


M 
Pr (pos|spikes) = U/ oa U 
j=l 
where 


N 
N —t) > filpos) 
U=(jiLsitpos" Je" 


and f,(pos) is the position tuning curve of the i-th unit, assuming independent rates 
and Poisson firing statistics for all N units and a uniform prior over position. A 
time window of 250 ms was used to estimate the rat’s position on a behavioural 
timescale. A time window of 20 ms was used to estimate position during candi- 
date population events. 

Sequential event analysis. A histogram (1-ms bins) of all clustered units for times 
when the rat’s velocity was less than 5 cm s | was smoothed (Gaussian kernel, 
standard deviation of 10 ms). Population events were defined as peaks in the 
smoothed histogram greater than the mean + 3 standard deviations. Start and 
end boundaries for each population event were defined as the points where the 
smoothed histogram crossed the mean. To prevent estimation artefacts, the time 
window boundaries for each candidate event were adjusted inward (if necessary) 
to ensure that the first and last estimation bins contained a minimum of 2 spikes. 
Candidate events in which fewer than 10% of the clustered units participated or 
with boundaries less than 50 ms or greater than 2,000 ms apart were excluded 
from analysis. 

For each candidate event, the rat’s position was estimated using the probabil- 
ity-based decoding algorithm described above with a 20-ms time window, 
advanced in 5-ms increments throughout the putative event. Following position 
estimation, each candidate replay event was truncated to the longest sequence of 
time frames with peak posterior probability less than 20cm from that of the 
previous frame. Candidate events with fewer than 10 steps in the final sequence 
or a start-to-end distance less than 40cm were eliminated from future ana- 
lysis. The remaining candidate events were categorized as ‘trajectory events’. 
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For trajectory event quantification, the posterior probabilities for every time 
frame of each trajectory event were summed across time. For comparison 
between away-events and home-events, these sums were normalized for the 
number of time-frames in each event. For all analyses requiring per-well quan- 
tification, the arena was subdivided by drawing an imaginary line equidistant 
between each well, resulting in 36 regions, each encompassing an approximately 
33 X 33cm area (Supplementary Fig. 4). Quantification for all event trajectory 
analysis in which the rat’s location was not specifically examined did not include 
the area within 15 cm of the rat’s physical location at the time of the event to 
avoid initiation bias. 

For all trajectory events, a Monte-Carlo P-value was calculated using two 
shuffle methods: randomly shuffling cell identity and randomly shuffling each 
cell’s place field in both the x and y dimensions. The P-value was calculated as 
(n+ 1)/(r +1), where n is the number of shuffles that met the criteria to be 
classified as a trajectory event and r is the total number of shuffles. 5,000 shuffles 
were used for both methods. All candidate events that met our criteria to be 
classified as trajectory events had a P-value less than 0.02 for both shuffle methods. 

To quantify the precise spatial correlation between trajectory events and the 
rat’s future/past path, each trajectory event was transformed into a vector of the 
peak posterior probabilities for each time frame of the event. Using the rat’s 
physical location at the time of the event as the centre, concentric rings were 
drawn around the rat with radial increments of 2 cm, starting with a radius of 
15 cm. For each ring, the first crossing for the event vector and the rat’s future or 
past path were determined and the angular displacement (the minor arc along the 
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ring’s circumference, normalized by the ring’s radius) was calculated between 
these points. This value was compared to that obtained from 2,000 randomly 
selected events (chosen from across all sessions) which were spatially relocated so 
that the rat’s physical location at the time of the random event matched the rat’s 
physical location at the time of the trajectory event to generate a Monte-Carlo 
P-value. 

Local field potential analysis. For each tetrode, one representative electrode was 
selected and the local field potential signal was analysed. To examine SWRs, the 
local field potential was band-pass filtered between 150 and 250 Hz, and the 
absolute value of the Hilbert transform of this filtered signal was then smoothed 
(Gaussian kernel, s.d. = 12.5 ms). This processed signal was averaged across all 
tetrodes and ripple events were identified as local peaks with an amplitude greater 
than 3 s.d. above the mean, using only periods when the rat’s velocity was less than 
5cms |. The start and end boundaries for each event were defined as the point 
when the signal crossed the mean. For theta-band power analysis, the raw local 
field potential trace was band-pass filtered between 4 and 12 Hz and the absolute 
value of the Hilbert transform of the filtered signal was calculated. The z-score 
theta power for each electrode was determined for every time point of the 60 Hz 
position data and for 100-200 ms before and after each identified trajectory event. 
For power spectral density analysis, 100 ms non-overlapping temporal bins were 
used to compute the spectrograms. A z-score was calculated for each frequency 
band across the entire behavioural session. The SWR or trajectory event triggered 
spectrograms use the peak of the ripple power or the peak of the spike density, 
respectively, as time zero. 
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Structures of the human and Drosophila 


80S ribosome 


Andreas M. Anger™*, Jean-Paul Armache'*, Otto Berninghausen’, Michael Habeck??, Marion Subklewe’, Daniel N. Wilson! 


& Roland Beckmann! 


Protein synthesis in all cells is carried out by macromolecular machines called ribosomes. Although the structures of 
prokaryotic, yeast and protist ribosomes have been determined, the more complex molecular architecture of metazoan 
80S ribosomes has so far remained elusive. Here we present structures of Drosophila melanogaster and Homo sapiens 
80S ribosomes in complex with the translation factor eEF2, E-site transfer RNA and Stml-like proteins, based on 
high-resolution cryo-electron-microscopy density maps. These structures not only illustrate the co-evolution of 
metazoan-specific ribosomal RNA with ribosomal proteins but also reveal the presence of two additional structural 
layers in metazoan ribosomes, a well-ordered inner layer covered by a flexible RNA outer layer. The human and 
Drosophila ribosome structures will provide the basis for more detailed structural, biochemical and genetic experiments. 


Crystal structures of prokaryotic ribosomal particles have provided 
insights into protein biosynthesis at both a structural and a functional 
level’. In contrast to their bacterial counterparts, eukaryotic ribosomes 
are much larger and more complex; they contain approximately 2,650 
nucleotides of additional rRNA in H. sapiens in the form of so-called 
expansion segments and 26 additional ribosomal proteins as well as 
2,452 amino acids of ribosomal protein extensions” *. Cryo-electron 
microscopy (cryo-EM)*” and crystal structures*"'° have elucidated the 
architecture of yeast, protist and plant ribosomes. In contrast, the 
limited resolution (9 to 20 A) of cryo-EM structures of mammalian 
80S ribosomes''* has so far prohibited the generation of complete 
molecular models for these metazoans. 

Here we present single-particle cryo-EM structures of monomeric 80S 
ribosomes isolated from D. melanogaster embryonic extracts and human 
peripheral blood mononuclear cells (Supplementary Fig. 1). In silico sorting 
was used to generate homogeneous data sets with additional density 
corresponding to eukaryotic elongation factor 2 (eEF2), in agreement 
with mass spectrometry analysis (Supplementary Tables 1 and 2). The 
eEF2-containing particles seemed to be stabilized in a rotated conforma- 
tion, allowing the reconstructions of each sub-data set to reach an average 
resolution of 5.4 to 6.0 A (Supplementary Fig. 2). Notably, local resolution 
of the human 80S ribosome ranged from above 9 A on the flexible peri- 
phery to better than 4.8 A for large parts of the map (Fig. 1a). This is in 
agreement with the distinct structural details observed throughout the 
map: the pitch of «helices is visible and strand-separation is recognizable 
for many f-sheets of ribosomal proteins (Fig. 1b). Density is also visible 
for a number of bulky side chains (Fig. 1b). In terms of rRNA, the 
phosphate-ribose backbone is well resolved and bulged-out bases are 
clearly represented (Fig. 1c). Moreover, the quality of the cryo-EM map 
enabled us to distinguish between human rRNA sequence variations 
(Supplementary Fig. 3). Our electron-density maps, coupled with second- 
ary structure predictions for the rRNA expansion segments and the avail- 
able yeast and Tetrahymena crystal structures*”°, enabled us to build 
complete molecular models for both the Drosophila and human 80S 
ribosome (Fig. 1d, e and Supplementary Tables 3-8). 


Ribosomal protein extensions 


With the exception of yeast, which lacks L28e, eukaryotic cytoplasmic 
80S ribosomes contain the same set of 80 core ribosomal proteins 
(Fig. 2a, b, Supplementary Fig. 4 and Supplementary Tables 3-6). 
Compared to yeast and protists, there has been a modest increase in 
protein mass in metazoan ribosomes, specifically by a total of 1,094 
amino acids (approximately 8%) and 796 amino acids (approximately 
6%) in the Drosophila and human 80S ribosomes, respectively. On the 
40S subunit, the protein mass increase of Drosophila (210 amino acids, 
approximately 4%) and human (147 amino acids, 3%) relative to yeast 
is small, and mostly disordered in the cryo-EM maps. Notable exceptions 
include the carboxy-terminal extension (CTE) of S26e, which reaches 
into the messenger RNA exit channel (Supplementary Fig. 5), and part 
of the CTE of S6e that bridges the right and left feet of the 40S subunit 
(Fig. 2b and Supplementary Fig. 5). Phosphorylation of the CTE of S6e 
by S6 kinase (S6K) is important for translation regulation, as well as 
glucose homeostasis and regulation of cell size in metazoans'*. The 
S6K consensus recognition motif (RXRXXS), which was disordered 
in recent X-ray structures of the yeast 80S ribosome and Tetrahymena 
40S subunit*’®, adopts an helical conformation in the human 80S 
ribosome (Supplementary Fig. 5). The most dramatic increases in ribo- 
somal protein extensions are seen on the 60S subunits for ribosomal 
proteins L4, Lée, L14e and L29e, as well as for Drosophila L22e and L23. 
Collectively, these account for 52% (460 amino acids) and 58% (375 
amino acids) of the total protein mass gain in the Drosophila and 
human 60S subunit, respectively. Notably, the approximately 180- and 
140-amino-acid extensions of L22e and L23, respectively, double the 
size of these D. melanogaster ribosomal proteins, compared to other 
non-insect species such as yeast and human (Supplementary Fig. 6). 
Structures of yeast and Tetrahymena ribosomes revealed a highly com- 
plex network of RNA-protein interactions between the eukaryote- 
specific ribosomal protein extensions and the rRNA expansion seg- 
ments* *”-'°. The dimensions of this RNA-protein layer has developed 
further in metazoan ribosomes, which is illustrated by the increasing 
size and complexity of the interaction between expansion segment 7L 
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Figure 1 | Structures of the human and Drosophila 80S ribosomes. 

a, Surface and cross section of the human 80S ribosome electron density map 
(filtered at 6 A for clarity), coloured according to the local resolution. 

b, c, Selected views of the H. sapiens 80S map (grey mesh) with (b) protein and 
(c) rRNA. RNA backbone phosphates are highlighted in orange. d, e, Complete 
models of the human and Drosophila 80S ribosomes with ribosomal proteins 
and rRNA of the 40S and 60S subunits shown in orange and blue, respectively. 
Flexible human ES27L (light grey) is shown in an arbitrary position. 


(ES7L) with the NTE of L6e (Supplementary Fig. 7). Interestingly, the 
extensions of human L4, L14e and L29e and Drosophila L22e and L23, 
show similarity to the flexible C-terminal regions of the linker histone 
H1 in that they are highly basic and enriched in alanine, lysine and 
proline residues’® (Supplementary Fig. 8). The histone H1 tails have been 
proposed to form «-helical conformations punctuated by proline breaks, 
which track one groove of the linker DNA (reviewed previously’’). In the 
Drosophila and human 80S ribosome, it seems that these histone H1-like 
ribosomal protein parts are directed towards adjacent expansion segments. 
However, owing to the flexibility of the expansion segments, it was not 
possible to model the associated extensions (Supplementary Fig. 8). 


Ribosomal proteins, eEF2 and Stm1-like factors 

As in yeast and Tetrahymena extensions of Drosophila and human 
ribosomal proteins S13, S19, S25e, S30e and S3le extend into the 
functional centre of the 40S subunit. There, the amino-terminal exten- 
sion (NTE) of ribosomal proteins $30e and S31e establish interactions 
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with eEF2 (Supplementary Fig. 9). This was not observed in the lower 
resolution yeast eEF2-80S complexes*’*’*. Moreover, although the 
overall conformation and contacts of Drosophila and human eEF2 
on the ribosome are very similar to those observed for yeast*’?"® 
(Fig. 2c, d, Supplementary Fig. 10, and Supplementary Tables 9 and 
10), at higher resolution we could also model interactions between the 
N-terminal domain of L11, domain II of the L10 stalk protein and the 
G’ domain of human and Drosophila eEF2 (Fig. 2e). Additional density 
is present in the human eEF2 for the mammal-specific insertion within 
the G’ domain. This additional density is absent in Drosophila eEF2 
(Fig. 2f). At lower thresholds, extra density is observed adjacent to this 
region. This may represent the C terminus of the 60S acidic ribosomal 
Pl and P2 stalk proteins, reminiscent of the interaction between 
the bacterial L7 and L12 stalk proteins and the G’ domain of EF-G’’”®. 
In contrast to bacterial EF-G, archaeal EF2s and eEF2s are post- 
translationally modified by conversion of a conserved histidine (His 699, 
His 701 and His 715 for yeast, Drosophila, and human eEF2, respectively) 
to diphthamide. Deletion of the modification enzymes in mice leads 
to embryonic lethality or severe developmental defects”. Moreover, 
diphthamide is adenosine di-phosphate (ADP)-ribosylated by the 
diphtheria toxin, which inactivates eEF2 and inhibits protein synthesis”. 
In the human 80S-eEF2 structure, we observe density for the diphtha- 
mide residue contacting the backbone of H44 in the vicinity of A1825 
(A1493 in Escherichia coli numbering) (Fig. 2g). In bacteria, A1492 and 
A1493 are involved in recognition of the mRNA-tRNA duplex during 
decoding”*”’, thus contact of diphthamide with this region is consistent 
with its proposed role to disrupt the interaction between the decoding 
centre and mRNA-tRNA duplex during translocation”. Notably, we 
also observe an alternative conformation of diphthamide directed towards 
density located within the path of the mRNA, which we have assigned 
to the serpine 1 mRNA-binding protein 1 (SERBP1; also known as 
plasminogen activator inhibitor 1 RNA-binding protein) based on 
mass-spectrometry analysis (Fig. 2c, g and Supplementary Table 1). 
SERBP1 was identified, together with ribosomal proteins and elIF3, 
to interact with the hepatitis C virus internal ribosomal entry site 
(IRES)**, which engages the small ribosomal subunit during initiation”. 
Moreover, SERBP1 is homologous to the translation repressor Stm1 
(ref. 26), which is present in the crystal structure of the yeast 80S ribo- 
some purified under conditions of nutrient deprivation’®. We observe 
that, like Stm1, SERBP1 has an extended structure passing through the 
P- and A-tRNA binding sites (Fig. 2c, d); it then follows the mRNA 
channel to the solvent side, where it interacts with ribosomal proteins 
S5, $10e, $12e and $30e located on the head of the 40S subunit (Fig. 2c 
and Supplementary Figs 10 and 11, and Supplementary Table 11). 
Examination of the Drosophila 80S ribosome also revealed a density 
within these regions, which was identified by mass spectrometry to 
be VIG2 (Supplementary Tables 2 and 12), a protein orthologous to 
SERBP1 (Supplementary Figs 10 and 11). The identification of SERBP1 
and VIG2 on metazoan 80S ribosomes indicates a novel role, analogous 
to Stm1 in yeast, for these proteins in the regulation of translation in 
Drosophila and humans. 


Ribosomal RNA expansion segments 

We were able to localize and build models for all 30 rRNA expansion 
segments (we use an extended nomenclature based on a previous 
paper’’, Supplementary Fig. 12 and Supplementary Tables 7 and 8) 
of the Drosophila and human 80S ribosome, 9 expansion segments of 
the 40S subunit and 21 expansion segments of the 60S subunit (Fig. 3 
and Supplementary Figs 13-16). Although human and Drosophila 
contain a similar set of expansion segments as yeast and protists, their 
expansion segments are generally much longer, exemplified by com- 
paring ES3S, ES7L, ES9L, ES15L, ES27L and ES39L between yeast 
(approximately 110, 200, 70, 20, 160 and 140 nucleotides) and human 
(longer by 50, 670, 40, 170, 550 and 100 nucleotides) (Supplementary 
Tables 7 and 8). In addition, metazoans contain ES30L and ES43L 
(Fig. 3), which are lacking in yeast and Tetrahymena. Although the 
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Figure 2 | Protein architecture of the human 80S ribosome and associated 
factors. a, b, Interface (a) and solvent (b) view of the human 40S (left) and 
60S (right) ribosome subunits, with rRNA shown in grey and ribosomal 
proteins coloured individually. Be, beak; Bd, body; CP, central protuberance; H, 
head; Lf, left foot; Pt, platform; Rf, right foot. c, Relative position of eEF2 
(orange), E-site tRNA (green) and SERBP1 (red) on the H. sapiens 


distal ends of several large human rRNA insertions (for example, 
ES38, ES6S, ES7L, ES15L, ES27L, ES30L and ES39L) could only be 
partially resolved in the cryo-EM reconstructions (Supplementary 
Fig. 17), the flexible tentacle-like nature of these expansion segments 
was observable within individual electron-microscopy images (Sup- 
plementary Fig. 18)°*. The extreme base composition of expansion 
segments, being AU-rich in Drosophila (32% GC) and GC-rich in 


ES12L oo 
60S esto. , 


Figure 3 | Metazoan rRNA expansion segments. a, b, Molecular models of 
the 40S subunits of (a) H. sapiens and (b) D. melanogaster with expansion 
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H. sapiens S. cerevisiae 


urd 


= _SERBP1 


80S ribosome d, eEF2"* and Stm1 (red) in S. cerevisiae’’. Positions of aminoacyl 
(A), peptidyl (P) and exit (E) tRNA-binding sites are indicated. e, Interaction of 
L11 and L10 with eEF2. f, G’ domains of eEF2 with human insertions (A and B, 
red). g, Alternative conformations of the diphthamide-His 715 of eEF2, 
contacting nucleotides 1825 and 1826 in H44 or SERBP1. The insets show the 
locations of the areas enlarged in parts e, f and g. 


human (80% GC) (Supplementary Tables 7, 8 and 13), has prevented 
secondary structure prediction for approximately 720 (33%) and 1,800 
(57%) nucleotides of several expansion segments, respectively”? (Sup- 
plementary Figs 19 and 20). However, using iterative model building 
and focused secondary structure predictions, we conclude that the 
distal ends of the flexible expansion segments adopt simple, unbranched 
A-form helices, enabling us to present complete molecular models 


cP 
poe ES12L 


ae 


ES10L_ 


segments. c, d, Molecular models of the 60S ribosome subunits of (c) H. sapiens 
and (d) D. melanogaster showing expansion segments. 
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Figure 4 | Dynamic behaviour and co-evolution of expansion segments. 
a-c, Comparison of the ES27L and ES31L behaviour in the eEF2-bound 
(rotated) (a, c) and empty (-eEF2, unrotated) (b) form of the Drosophila and H. 
sapiens ribosome. Bridges with ribosomal proteins are highlighted with 
asterisks, the mRNA exit site is indicated with a circle. d-g, Schematic view 


(Fig. 3) and refined secondary structure diagrams for the entire human 
and Drosophila small and large subunit rRNAs (Supplementary Figs 
13-16). 

On the human and Drosophila 40S subunits, the expansion seg- 
ments cluster at the bottom of the back of the particle, where ES3S and 
ES6S interact tightly (Fig. 3a, b). The terminal loop of helix E of ES6S 
(ES6S-E) forms continuous base pairs with an internal loop of ES3S-B 
(Supplementary Fig. 21), as reported previously for yeast, wheat germ 
and Tetrahymena®*'**', ES3S-B is extended in human compared to 
Drosophila, yeast and Tetrahymena, resulting in a longer left foot of 
the human 40S subunit (Fig. 3a and Supplementary Fig. 21). 
Conversely, ES9S is elongated in Drosophila and forms a ‘horn’ that 
interacts with S3le, thereby spanning the Drosophila 40S subunit 
region of the head comprising the binding site of eEF3 in yeast** 
(Fig. 3b and Supplementary Fig. 22). Although ES6S-A and ES6S-B 
are conserved in length between yeast, protists and metazoans, the 
conformations of these helices are markedly different between human 
and Drosophila (Fig. 3a, b), and between human, yeast and protists***"° 
(Supplementary Fig. 21). In addition, Drosophila ES6S-B contains a 
helical insertion resulting in branched ES6S-B1 and ES6S-B2 helices 
(Supplementary Fig. 21). Notably, the ES3S—ES6S region contributes to 
the binding site for the eukaryote-specific translation initiation factors 
eIF3 and eIlF4G****, emphasizing that structural variation in this 
region is likely to reflect functional differences during eukaryotic trans- 
lation initiation. 

Expansion segments of the human and Drosophila 60S subunit are 
mainly positioned on the side and back of the particle, with clusters 
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H. sapiens 


comparing the interactions within the expansion-segment cluster formed by 
ES7L, ES9L, ES10L and ES15L between S. cerevisiae (d)°*”"°, T. thermophila 
(e)°, D. melanogaster (f) and H. sapiens (g). Non-helical elements of expansion 
segments are highlighted, and helices are labelled A to C. 


located adjacent to the L1 and P stalks (Fig. 3c, d). Compared to yeast 
and protists, the most dramatic increase in mass is formed by ES7L, 
ES9L, ES10L, ES15L, ES27L and ES39L (Fig. 3c, d). Interestingly, the 
terminal loop of H30 within ES9L in the human rRNA forms con- 
tinuous base pairs with an internal part of ES15L (Fig. 3c and Sup- 
plementary Fig. 23), analogous to the hybrid helix formed between 
ES3S-ES6S in the 40S subunit (Fig. 3a, b and Supplementary Fig. 21). 
The resulting mixed ES9L-ES15L helix seems to anchor the base of the 
human-specific extension of ES15L tightly to the surface of the particle. 


Dynamic behaviour of expansion segments 

As in yeast’®, human and Drosophila ES31L-A interacts with ribo- 
somal protein Sle on the 40S subunit to form the eukaryote-specific 
intersubunit bridge eB8 (Fig. 4a—-c). Drosophila ES31L is approxi- 
mately 130 nucleotides longer than those of yeast and human (Sup- 
plementary Table 8), resulting in a prolonged helix ES31L-B that 
contacts L8e (Fig. 4a). Furthermore, helix ES31L-A is elongated and 
establishes a novel intersubunit bridge (which we term eB15, extend- 
ing the nomenclature of yeast and protist ribosomes"®) with ribosomal 
protein $27e near the mRNA exit site on the 40S subunit (Fig. 4a). In 
Drosophila, helix ES27L-C is extended compared to yeast ES27L, 
resulting in the formation of a second metazoan-specific intersubunit 
bridge (eB16) through interaction with S8e (Fig. 4a). Although human 
ES27L is larger than both those of yeast and Drosophila, contact to S8e 
is not observed in the human 80S ribosome because it adopts a con- 
formation extending towards the L1 stalk (ES27L-in) (Fig. 4a—c). In 
addition to ES27L-in, an ES27L-out conformation that reaches towards 
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Figure 5 | Layered evolution of the eukaryotic ribosome. a-f, Surface 
representations (a, c, e) and schematics (b, d, f) of the bacterial 
T. thermophilus 70S ribosome (a, b)”, the S. cerevisiae 80S ribosome (c, d)'° 


the tunnel exit has been observed previously for various yeast 80S ribosome 
complexes****’. However, the Drosophila ES27L more closely resembles 
the intermediate ES27L position observed in wheat germ 80S ribosomes’. 
We therefore analysed the conformation of ES27L in the sub-populations 
of Drosophila and human 80S ribosomes that lacked eEF2 and exhibited 
non-rotated states. Although the ES27L-in conformation was identical 
between the eEF2-bound rotated and eEF2-lacking non-rotated human 
80S ribosomes, a dynamic interplay of structural rearrangements was 
observed between Drosophila ES27L and ES31L (Fig. 4a, b): in the non- 
rotated state, we observe an ES27L-in conformation, such that the 
intersubunit bridge between ES27L-C and S8e is absent (Fig. 4b). In 
contrast, ES27L-B seems to displace ES31L-A to re-establish an inter- 
subunit bridge with S27e (eB17) (Fig. 4b). Although ES31L-A maintains 
contact with Sle, the distal end of ES31L-A becomes disordered, pre- 
sumably owing to the loss of interaction with S27e. The role of the 
dynamic rearrangements requires further investigation, but it seems 
that the conformational dynamics of ES27L and ES31L enable communi- 
cation between two functional important regions of the ribosome, the 
mRNA exit site on the 40S subunit and the tunnel exit site on the 
60S subunit. Indeed, deletion of ES27L in Tetrahymena is lethal**, 
and the ES27L-out conformation has been observed to interact with 
a variety of important factors at the tunnel exit site, such as the nuclear 
export factor Arx] (refs 39, 40), the ribosome-associated complex*' and 
the membrane protein ERJ1 (Erj5p in S. cerevisiae)”. 


RNA-RNA interaction 


It has been noted that ES31L and ES39L in yeast and Tetrahymena 
ribosomes use extended single-stranded (non-helical) rRNA stretches 
as platforms for interactions with ribosomal proteins*””®. In addition 
to ES31L and ES39L, the same structural principle is even more pro- 
nounced in metazoan ribosomes, and non-helical stretches are also 
observed in ES7L, ES10L and ES15L. Moreover, these structural ele- 
ments are not only used for protein-RNA interactions but also establish 
RNA-RNA interactions between the expansion segments (Fig. 4d-g). 
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(the eukaryote-specific protein-RNA layer is shown), and the mammalian 80S 
ribosome from H. sapiens (e, f) (the two additional layers, RNA-RNA and 
RNA-only, are shown). SB, P-stalk base; Sp, spur; TE, tunnel exit. 


In yeast and Tetrahymena, ES10L represents an asymmetric loop of 3 and 
5 nucleotides, respectively, inserted into H38 (Fig. 4d, e). This non- 
helical insertion of ES10L has increased in Drosophila (by 12 nucleo- 
tides) and humans (by 22 nucleotides), leading to additional contacts 
with L30 and ES15L, respectively (Fig. 4f, g). In yeast, the loop of ES15L 
caps H45 and interacts with L4 and L18e (Fig. 4d), whereas in metazo- 
ans the insertion of helix ESI5L-A creates an enlarged internal loop 
(Fig. 4f, g). In the Drosophila ribosome, the 9 non-helical nucleotides of 
this internal loop interact with ribosomal proteins L4, L18e and L28e, 
and also form contacts with the non-helical insertion of ES7L (Fig. 4f). 
The internal loop is further enlarged in the human ribosome, leading to 
new contacts with ribosomal proteins L6e and L30 as well as ES7L, 
ES9L and ES10L (Fig. 4g). Collectively, it seems that in metazoans, the 
non-helical insertions form a complex network of RNA-protein and 
RNA-RNA interactions that contribute to the stabilization of the large 
expansion segments cluster on the back of the 60S subunit. 


Conclusion 


The majority of the rRNA and ribosomal proteins that constitute the 
bacterial 70S ribosome is conserved in eukaryotes, and can therefore 
be considered to form the core of the 80S ribosome (Fig. 5a, b). Struc- 
tures of the yeast and Tetrahymena ribosomes have revealed that the 
additional eukaryote-specific ribosomal proteins form a network of 
interactions with the rRNA expansion segments, resulting in an inter- 
twined RNA-protein layer®’° (Fig. 5c, d). In metazoan eukaryotes, 
this RNA-protein layer has increased in size and complexity owing to 
the presence of additional ribosomal protein extensions and rRNA 
expansion-segment insertions (Fig. 5e, f and Supplementary Fig. 24). 
Moreover, the substantial increase in RNA mass of metazoans, par- 
ticularly mammalian ribosomes, compared to yeast and protists, has 
resulted in the presence of two additional RNA layers (Fig. 5e, f): a 
rigid inner layer, resulting from multiple RNA-RNA tertiary interac- 
tions, followed by a flexible outer layer, arising from helical insertions and 
extensions of the rRNA expansion segments. The observed participation 
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of rRNA expansion segments in new intersubunit bridges or in the 
coordination of ribosomal ligands calls for further analysis of their func- 
tional significance in the complex environment of the eukaryotic cell. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


Drosophila and human 80S ribosomes were purified by sucrose density centrifu- 
gation from embryo extracts and peripheral blood mononuclear cells, respectively. 
For cryo-EM, ribosomes were vitrified and data were collected on a Titan Krios EM 
(FEI Company). Single-particle analysis and three-dimensional reconstruction 
were carried out using the SPIDER software package*’. Ribosomal RNA was mod- 
elled using S2S“ and Assemble*’. Protein models were generated using Modeller*’. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper. 
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METHODS 


Purification of 80S ribosomes from D. melanogaster. Extracts from D. mela- 
nogaster embryos were prepared as described previously”, and incubated under 
high-salt conditions (20 mM HEPES, pH 7.4, 500 mM potassium acetate (KOAc), 
25mM magnesium acetate (Mg(OAc)2), 1 mM dithiotreitol (DTT), 0.5 mM phe- 
nylmethylsulfonylflourid (PMSF), 0.2 units per pil anti-RNase (Ambion)) with 
0.5 mM puromycin for 15 min on ice, then for 10 min at 20 °C. Ribosomes were 
pelleted through a high-salt sucrose cushion (1 M sucrose, 500 mM KOAc, 25 mM 
Mg(OAc),, 1mM DTT, 0.5 mM PMSF) at 355,040g (TLA120.2, Beckman-Coulter) 
for 60 min. The ribosomal pellet was suspended in buffer A (20mM HEPES, 
pH7.4, 100 mM KOAc, 5mM Mg(OAc),, 1 mM DTT, 0.5mM PMSF) with 125 mM 
sucrose. Ribosomes were purified further by centrifugation through a linear 
sucrose density gradient (10-40% sucrose in buffer A) at 202,048g¢ (SW-40 Ti, 
Beckman Coulter) for 3 h at 4 °C. Fractions were collected using a Gradient Station 
(Biocomp) with an Econo UV Monitor (Biorad) and a FC203B Fraction Collector 
(Gilson). Ribosomes were pelleted from suitable fractions by centrifugation at 
385,840g (TLA110, Beckman-Coulter) for 75 min. The pellet was suspended in 
buffer B (20mM HEPES, pH7.4, 50mM KOAc, 2.5mM Mg(OAc),, 100 mM 
sucrose, 1 mM DTT, 0.5 mM PMSF). 

Purification of human 80S ribosomes. Mononuclear cells were prepared from 
human peripheral blood by ficoll-hypaque density-gradient centrifugation”. Cell 
pellets were suspended in lysis buffer (20 mM HEPES, pH7.4, 100 mM KOAc, 
7.5mM Mg(OAc)2, 1 mM DTT) with 1x Complete EDTA-free Protease Inhibitor 
cocktail (Roche) and lysed by repeated freeze and thaw cycles. Cell debris was 
removed by centrifugation for 20 min at 20,000g at 4 °C. Ribosomes were purified 
from the lysate after high salt and puromycin treatment as described above. 
Electron microscopy and image processing. Samples were applied to 2-nm pre- 
coated R3/3 holey carbon supported copper grids (Quantifoil), vitrified using a 
Vitrobot Mark IV (FEI Company) and visualized on a Titan Krios transmission 
electron microscope (TEM) (FEI Company) under low-dose conditions (20e” per A’) 
at a nominal magnification of 75,000 with a nominal defocus between —1.0 and 
—3.5 um. Data were collected using the semi-automated software EM-TOOLS 
(TVIPS GmbH) as described*’. Contrast-transfer functions were determined using 
CTFFIND”' and recorded images were manually inspected for good areas and 
power-spectra quality. Data were processed further using the SPIDER software 
package’’, in combination with an automated workflow as described previously”. 

The D. melanogaster 80S ribosome data set was collected at 300 keV at a mag- 
nification of X 128,200 at the plane of the charge-coupled device (CCD) using an 
Eagle 4k CCD camera (FEI Company, 4,096 X 4,096 pixels, 15-p1m pixels, 5 s per 
full frame) resulting in an image pixel size of 1.17 A on the object scale. The total 
data set consisted of 317,000 particles that entered a second round of selection 
using a machine-learning algorithm (MAPPOS”) that detects non-particles as 
described previously”’. This procedure resulted in a cleaned data set of 288,000 
(90.9%) particles that were used for the initial alignment. An empty yeast 
80S ribosome structure was used as a reference. The data set was sorted*”** accord- 
ing to the presence of eEF2. The final (eEF2 and E-tRNA bound) data set contained 
134,500 particles (42.4%) and reached a resolution of 6.0 A after several rounds of 
refinement. 

The H. sapiens 80S ribosome data set was collected at 200 keV at a magnifica- 
tion of X 148,721 at the plane of the CCD using a TemCam-F416 CMOS CCD 
camera (TVIPS GmbH, 4,096 X 4,096 pixels, 15.6-1m pixels, 1s per full frame), 
resulting in a pixel size of 1.0489 Aon the object scale. Four separate data collec- 
tions were used, of which the first (650,000 particles) was carried out using a 
normal field emission gun (FEG), whereas the remaining three (2.1-million part- 
icles) were collected with an X-FEG module (FEI Company) as the electron 
source. The collected data were initially aligned to a Triticum aestivum ribosome’. 
After a few rounds of refinement the data set was sorted*”*’, resulting in two maps 
representing stable conformations: a non-rotated 80S ribosome with E-tRNA, 
and a rotated 80S ribosome containing eEF2, SERPB1 and E-tRNA. The complete 
data were re-aligned using the best-resolved output from the previous refinement 
attempt (rotated 80S + eEF2 + SERPB1 + E-tRNA). After many rounds of refine- 
ment, re-sorting and application of a non-negative deconvolution and sharpening 
process”*, we arrived at a final average resolution of 5.4 A from 343,343 particles. 
Local resolution was computed within a softened sphere (radius of 22 A) at each 
voxel, as described previously”, using the fourier shell correlation (FSC) of two 
reconstructions; from 50% of the particles and then the other 50%. 

Ribosomal RNA modelling. H. sapiens 18S, 5S, 28S and 5.8S rRNA sequences were 
taken from GeneBank entries X03205 and V00589 and RefSeq accession numbers 
NR_003287 and NR_046235, respectively’**. D. melanogaster sequences for the 
18S, 28S, 2S, 5.8S and 5S rRNAs were obtained from GeneBank accessions M21017 
and M25016, respectively’, in combination with a revised 28S sequence for 
nucleotides 221-245 (H19 and H20), which are missing in the original sequence”. 
Structure-based sequence alignments of the conserved rRNA core were constructed 


using Sequence to Structure (S2S)“* based on the X-ray structure of the 80S ribosome 
from S. cerevisiae (Protein Data Bank (PDB) accession codes 3058 and 302Z)"®. For 
the L1-stalk region (H76-H78) the corresponding structure of Escherichia coli (PDB 
accession 3R8S)° was used as template in a separate S2S alignment. All remaining 
parts of the rRNA were built de novo using Assemble*’, guided by features of the 
electron-density and secondary-structure predictions from RNAfold*', in the main 
as described previously®. Secondary structures of large rRNA parts were predicted in 
smaller pieces and then by inspection of the corresponding electron-density map 
and subsequent model building. This generated new rRNA boundaries that were 
used as starting points for secondary-structure predictions of the following sequences. 
The iterative process resulted in the identification of simple, un-branched helical 
folds for the flexible human rRNA arms and enabled us to build complete molecu- 
lar models of the human and Drosophila rRNA. The models were adjusted accord- 
ing to features of the electron density using Assemble*, molecular dynamic flexible 
fitting (MDFF)® in visual molecular dynamics (VMD)* and Coot™. The reliability 
of the molecular model for the rRNA is indicated using the b-factor values within 
the PDB file; more reliably modelled regions have a lower b-factor. 

Ribosomal protein modelling. Owing to the availability of ribosomal 40S* and 
60S structures’ from T. thermophila and ribosomal 80S structures from S. cerevisiae'®, 
proteins were screened for the best fit into the D. melanogaster and H. sapiens 
densities. Protein multi-alignment was carried out using Jalview®, ClustalW°®, 
ClustalOmega®’ and Mafft®*. Results were extracted and Modeller** was used to 
create the initial models. Using UCSF Chimera® and Coot™, they were fitted 
rigidly and adjusted into the densities. Subsequently, the remaining additional 
densities were analysed, assigned to specific protein entities and, in conjunction 
with secondary structure predictions, the models were extended. Furthermore, 
VMD*, MDFF® and Coot were used to fix the clashes. The reliability of the 
molecular model for the ribosomal proteins is indicated using the b-factor values 
within the PDB file. More reliably modelled regions have a lower b-factor. 
Mass-spectrometry analysis. For the Drosophila ribosome, proteins were extracted 
by acetic acid according to a previous study”, and subsequent liquid chromato- 
graphy tandem mass spectrometry (LC-MS/MS) analysis of the protein samples 
was carried out as described previously”. For the human ribosome sample, pro- 
teins were reduced, alkylated and digested with trypsin in solution before desalting 
and subsequent LC-MS/MS analysis using a LTQ Orbitrap XL (Thermo Scientific) 
mass spectrometer. MS/MS data were searched with Mascot (Matrix Science) 
using the SwissProt 2011.02 database and the following parameters: enzyme, 
trypsin; fixed modification, carbamidomethyl; variable modification, oxidation; 
peptide-mass tolerance, 10 p.p.m.; fragment mass tolerance, 0.8 Da; and up to two 
missed cleavages allowed. 

Figure preparation. Figures showing electron densities and atomic models were 
generated using UCSF Chimera”. 
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Quantum entanglement between spatially separated objects is one 
of the most intriguing phenomena in physics. The outcomes of 
independent measurements on entangled objects show correlations 
that cannot be explained by classical physics. As well as being of 
fundamental interest, entanglement is a unique resource for 
quantum information processing and communication. Entangled 
quantum bits (qubits) can be used to share private information or 
implement quantum logical gates'”. Such capabilities are particu- 
larly useful when the entangled qubits are spatially separated**, 
providing the opportunity to create highly connected quantum 
networks® or extend quantum cryptography to long distances”*. 
Here we report entanglement of two electron spin qubits in dia- 
mond with a spatial separation of three metres. We establish this 
entanglement using a robust protocol based on creation of spin- 
photon entanglement at each location and a subsequent joint 
measurement of the photons. Detection of the photons heralds 
the projection of the spin qubits onto an entangled state. We verify 
the resulting non-local quantum correlations by performing single- 
shot readout? on the qubits in different bases. The long-distance 
entanglement reported here can be combined with recently achieved 
initialization, readout and entanglement operations”’ on local 
long-lived nuclear spin registers, paving the way for deterministic 
long-distance teleportation, quantum repeaters and extended 
quantum networks. 

A quantum network can be constructed by using entanglement to 
connect local processing nodes, each containing a register of well- 
controlled and long-lived qubits®. Solids are an attractive platform 
for such registers, as the use of nanofabrication and material design 
may enable well-controlled and scalable qubit systems'*. The potential 
impact of quantum networks on science and technology has recently 
spurred research efforts towards generating entangled states of distant 
solid-state qubits'**’. 

A prime candidate for a solid-state quantum register is the nitrogen- 
vacancy (NV) defect centre in diamond. The NV centre combines a 
long-lived electronic spin (S$ = 1) with a robust optical interface, enab- 
ling measurement and high-fidelity control of the spin qubit’*??*. 
Furthermore, the NV electron spin can be used to access and manipu- 
late nearby nuclear spins” °°, thereby forming a multi-qubit register. 
To use such registers in a quantum network requires a mechanism to 
coherently connect remote NV centres. 

Here we demonstrate the generation of entanglement between 
NV centre spin qubits in distant set-ups. We achieve this by combi- 
ning recently established spin initialization and single-shot readout 
techniques” with efficient resonant optical detection and feedback- 
based control over the optical transitions, all in a single experiment 
and executed with high fidelity. These results put solid-state qubits on 
a par with trapped atomic qubits** as highly promising candidates for 
implementing quantum networks. 

Our experiment makes use of two NV spin qubits located in inde- 
pendent low-temperature set-ups separated by 3m (Fig. 1a). We 


encode the qubit basis states |{) and ||) in the NV spin sublevels 
ms = 0 and ms = —1, respectively. Each qubit can be independently 
read out by detecting spin-dependent fluorescence in the NV pho- 
non sideband (non-resonant detection)*. The qubits are individually 
controlled with microwave pulses applied to on-chip striplines”’. 
Quantum states encoded in the qubits are extremely long-lived: using 
dynamical decoupling techniques**, we obtain a coherence time 
exceeding 10 ms (Fig. 1b), which is the longest coherence time mea- 
sured so far for a single electron spin in a solid. 

We generate and herald entanglement between these distant qubits 
by detecting the resonance fluorescence of the NV centres. The specific 
entanglement protocol we use is based on the proposal of ref. 26, and is 
schematically drawn in Fig. 1c. Both centres NV A and NV B are 
initially prepared in a superposition 1//2(|{) + ||). Next, each NV 
centre is excited by a short laser pulse that is resonant with the |{) to |e) 
transition, where |e) is an optically excited state with the same spin 
projection as ||). Spontaneous emission locally entangles the qubit and 
photon number, leaving each set-up in the state 1//2(|f1) + |10)), 
where 1 (0) denotes the presence (absence) of an emitted photon; 
the joint qubit-photon state of both set-ups is then described by 
1/2(\taTp)|Lalp) + | al)|Oa0p) + |Talp)|140p) + | aTp)|Oalp)). The 
two photon modes, A and B, are directed to the input ports of a 
beamsplitter (see Fig. 1a), so that fluorescence observed in an output 
port could have originated from either NV centre. If the photons 
emitted by the two NV centres are indistinguishable, detection of pre- 
cisely one photon on an output port would correspond to measuring 
the photon state 1//2(|140g) +e “”|0,lg)) (where g is a phase that 
depends on the optical path length). Such a detection event would 
thereby project the qubits onto the maximally entangled state 
|W) = 1//2(|Taln) e *|LaT)). 

Any realistic experiment, however, suffers from photon loss and 
imperfect detector efficiency; detection of a single photon is thus also 
consistent with creation of the state |{{). To eliminate this possibility, 
both qubits are flipped and optically excited for a second time. Because 
|{ 1) is flipped to || |), no photons are emitted in the second round for 
this state. In contrast, the states |y) will again yield a single photon. 
Detection of a photon in both rounds thus heralds the generation of an 
entangled state. The second round not only renders the protocol 
robust against photon loss, but it also changes ¢ into a global phase, 
making the protocol insensitive to the optical path length difference” 
(see Supplementary Information). Furthermore, flipping the qubits 
provides a refocusing mechanism that counteracts spin dephasing 
during entanglement generation. The final state is one of two Bell 
states |Y~) = 1//2(\falp) +|Latp)), with the sign depending on 
whether the same detector (+) or different detectors (—) clicked in 
the two rounds. 

A key challenge for generating remote entanglement with solid-state 
qubits is obtaining a large flux of indistinguishable photons, in part 
because local strain in the host lattice can induce large variations in 
photon frequency. The optical excitation spectra of the NV centres 
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Figure 1 | Experimental set-up and protocol for generating long-distance 
entanglement between two solid-state spin qubits. a, Experimental set-up. 
Each nitrogen-vacancy (NV) centre resides in a synthetic ultrapure diamond 
oriented in the <111> direction. The two diamonds are located in two 
independent low-temperature confocal microscope set-ups separated by 3 m. 
The NV centres can be individually excited resonantly by red lasers and off- 
resonantly by a green laser. The emission (dashed arrows) is spectrally 
separated into an off-resonant part (phonon sideband, PSB) and a resonant 
part (zero-phonon line, ZPL). The PSB emission is used for independent single- 
shot readout of the spin qubits’. The ZPL photons from the two NV centres are 
overlapped on a fibre-coupled beamsplitter. Microwave pulses for spin control 
are applied via on-chip microwave striplines. An applied magnetic field of 
17.5 G splits the ms = +1 levels in energy. The optical frequencies of NV B are 
tuned by a d.c. electric field applied to the gate electrodes (inset, scanning 


(Fig. 2a) display sharp spin-selective transitions. Here we use the E, 
transition (spin projection ms = 0) in the entangling protocol and for 
qubit readout; we use the A, transition for fast optical pumping into | [) 
(ref. 9). Owing to different strain in the two diamonds, the frequencies 
of the E, transitions differ by 3.5 GHz, more than 100 linewidths. By 
applying a voltage to an on-chip electrode (Fig. 1a inset), we tune the 
optical transition frequencies of one centre (NV B) through the d.c. 
Stark effect'*”’ and bring the E, transitions of the two NV centres into 
resonance (Fig. 2a bottom). 

Charge fluctuations near the NV centre also affect the optical fre- 
quencies. To counteract photo-ionization, we need to regularly apply a 
green laser pulse to repump the NV centre into the desired charge state. 
This repump pulse changes the local electrostatic environment, leading 
to jumps of several linewidths in the optical transition frequencies”*. To 
overcome these effects, we only initiate an experiment ifthe number of 
photons collected during a two-laser probe stage (Fig. 2b) exceeds a 
threshold, thereby ensuring that the NV centre’s optical transitions are 
on resonance with the lasers. The preparation procedure markedly 


electron microscope image of a similar device). To enhance the collection 
efficiency, solid immersion lenses have been milled around the two NV 
centres’. b, The coherence of the NV B spin qubit as a function of total free 
evolution time tgp during an N-pulse dynamical decoupling sequence”. 
Curves are fitted to A exp[—(tpz/T-on)*] + 0.5. For N = 64 we find 

Tcoh = 14.3 + 0.4 ms. Error bars are 2 s.e. c, Entanglement protocol (details in 
main text), illustrating the pulse sequence applied simultaneously to both NV 
centres. Both NV centres are initially prepared in a superposition 

1/y2(|T)+ | |)). A short 2 ns spin-selective resonant laser pulse creates spin— 
photon entanglement 1/,2(|{1)+||0)). The photons are overlapped on the 
beamsplitter and detected in the two output ports. Both spins are then flipped, 
and the NV centres are excited a second time. The detection of one photon in each 
excitation round heralds the entanglement and triggers individual spin readout. 


improves the observed optical coherence: as the probe threshold is 
increased, optical Rabi oscillations persist for longer times (see 
Fig. 2b). For high thresholds, the optical damping time saturates 
around the value expected for a lifetime-limited linewidth”, indicating 
that the effect of spectral jumps induced by the repump laser is strongly 
mitigated. 

Besides photon indistinguishability, successful execution of the pro- 
tocol also requires that the detection probability of resonantly emitted 
photons exceed that of scattered laser photons and of detector dark 
counts. This is particularly demanding for NV centres, because only 
about 3% of their emission is in the zero-phonon line and useful for the 
protocol. To minimize detection of laser photons, we use both a cross- 
polarized excitation-detection scheme (Fig. 2c inset) and a detection 
time filter that exploits the difference between the length of the laser 
pulse (2 ns) and the NV centre’s excited-state lifetime (12 ns; Fig. 2c). 
For a typical detection window used, this reduces the contribution of 
scattered laser photons to about 1%. Combined with microfabricated 
solid-immersion lenses for enhanced collection efficiency (Fig. la 
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Figure 2 | Generating and detecting indistinguishable photons. 

a, Photoluminescence excitation spectra of NV A and NV B; frequency is given 
relative to 470.4515 THz. Transitions are labelled according to the symmetry of 
their excited state. The A, transition is used to initialize the NV centre into the 
|{) state (ms = 0) and the E, transition is used for entanglement creation and 
single-shot readout. By applying a voltage to the gate electrodes of NV B, the E, 
transitions are tuned into resonance (dashed line). b, Dynamical preparation of 
charge and optical resonance. Top, preparation protocol. A 10 ps green laser 
pulse (green line) pumps the NV centre into the desired negative charge state”. 
Next, the optical transition frequencies are probed by simultaneously exciting 
the E, and A, transitions for 60 j1s while counting the number of detected 
photons. Conditional on passing a certain threshold the experimental sequence 
is started (preparation successful) or else the protocol is repeated (preparation 
failed). APD, avalanche photodiode. Bottom, line-narrowing effect of the 
preparation protocol exemplified by the dependence of the decay time of 


inset) and spectral filtering for suppressing non-resonant NV emis- 
sion, we obtain a detection probability of a resonant NV photon of 
about 4X 10 * per pulse—about 70 times higher than the sum of 
background contributions. 

The degree of photon indistinguishability and background suppres- 
sion can be obtained directly from the second-order autocorrelation 
function g, which we extract from our entanglement experiment (see 
Supplementary Information). For fully distinguishable photons, the 
value of g” would reach 0.5 at zero arrival time difference. A strong 
deviation from this behaviour is observed (Fig. 2d) due to two-photon 
quantum interference” that, for perfectly indistinguishable photons, 
would make the central peak fully vanish. The remaining coincidences 
are likely to be caused by (temperature-dependent) phonon-induced 
transitions between optically excited states” in NV A (these transitions 
are less relevant for NV B because it is at a lower temperature). The 
visibility of the two-photon interference observed here—(80 + 5)% for 
|dt| < 2.56 ns—is a significant improvement over previously measured 
values'*”’ and central to the success of the entangling scheme. 

To generate and detect remote entanglement experimentally, we 
run the following sequence: first, both NV centres are independently 
prepared into the correct charge state and brought into optical res- 
onance according to the scheme in Fig. 2b. Then we apply the entang- 
ling protocol shown in Fig. 1c using a 600 ns delay between the two 
optical excitation rounds. We repeat the protocol 300 times before we 
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optical Rabi oscillations on preparation threshold. Dashed line indicates 
lifetime-limited damping”. For the entanglement experiment, we choose a 
threshold of 45 (20) photons for NV A (NV B). c, Resonant optical excitation 
and detection. The polarization axis of the detection path is aligned 
perpendicular to the excitation axis. The dipole axis of the E, transition is 
oriented in between these two axes (inset). Remaining laser light reflection is 
time-filtered by defining a photon detection window that starts after the laser 
pulse. Data are recorded with 256 ps time bins. Pg.,, detection probability. 

d, Two-photon quantum interference using resonant excitation and detection. 
The g correlation function is obtained from all coincidence detection events of 
APD 1 and APD 2 during the entanglement experiment (see Supplementary 
Information). The sidepeaks are fitted to an exponential decay; from the fit values, 
we obtain the expected central peak shape g (red line) for non-interfering 
photons. The visibility of the interference is given by (g? — g/g? 


return to the resonance preparation step; this number is a compromise 
between maximizing the attempt rate and minimizing the probability 
of NV centre ionization. A fast logic circuit monitors the photon 
counts in real time and triggers single-shot qubit readout on each 
set-up whenever entanglement is heralded, that is, whenever a single 
photon is detected in each round of the protocol. The readout projects 
each qubit onto the {|T), ||)} states (Z-basis), or onto the {|f)+]|]), 
|T)F|L)} states (X or —X basis). The latter two are achieved by first 
rotating the qubit by 7/2 using a microwave pulse before readout. By 
correlating the resulting single-qubit readout outcomes, we can verify 
the generation of the desired entangled states. To obtain reliable esti- 
mates of the two-qubit state probabilities, we correct the raw data with 
a maximum-likelihood method for local readout errors. These readout 
errors are known accurately from regular calibrations performed 
during the experiment (see Supplementary Information). 

Figure 3 shows the obtained correlations. When both qubits are 
measured along Z (readout basis {Z, Z}), the states WY and Y (as 
identified by their different photon signatures) display strongly anti- 
correlated readout results (odd parity). The coherence of the joint qubit 
state is revealed by measurements performed in rotated bases ({X, X}, 
{—X, X}), which also exhibit significant correlations. Furthermore, 
these measurements allow us to distinguish between states Y" and 
W~. For Y the {X, X} ({—X, X}) outcomes exhibit even (odd) parity, 
whereas the Y state displays the opposite behaviour, as expected. The 
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observed parities demonstrate that the experiment yields the two 
desired entangled states. 

We calculate a strict lower bound on the state fidelity by combining 
the measurement results from different bases (see Supplementary 
Information): 


where Pj is the probability for the measurement outcome jj in the 
{Z, Z} basis (that is, the diagonal elements of the density matrix p) 
and C is the contrast between odd and even outcomes in the rotated 
bases. We find a lower bound of (69 + 5)% for ¥ and (58 + 6)% for 
y* and probabilities of 99.98% and 91.8%, respectively, that the state 
fidelity is above the classical limit of 0.5. These values firmly establish 
that we have created remote entanglement, and are the main result of 
this Letter. 

The lower bound on the state fidelity given above takes into account 
the possible presence of coherence within the even-parity subspace 
{|TT), |LL)}. However, the protocol selects out states with odd parity 
and therefore this coherence is expected to be absent (see Sup- 
plementary Information). To compare the results to the expected value 
and to account for sources of error, we set the related (square-root) 
term in equation (1) to zero and obtain for the data in Fig. 3 as best 
estimate F = (73 + 4)% for ¥ and F= (64+ 5)% for ¥. 
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Figure 3 | Verification of entanglement using spin-spin correlations. Each 
time that entanglement is heralded the spin qubits are individually read out 
and their results correlated. The readout bases for NV A and NV B can be 
rotated by individual microwave control (see text). The state probabilities are 
obtained by a maximum-likelihood estimation on the raw readout results (see 
Supplementary Information). Error bars depict 68% confidence intervals; 
dashed lines indicate expected results for perfect state fidelity. Data are obtained 
from 739 heralding events. For Y , the detection window in each round is set to 
38.4ns, and the maximum absolute detection time difference |r| between the 
two photons relative to their laser pulses is restricted to 25.6 ns. 61 = t2 — 1), 
where 7, is the arrival time of the first photon relative to the first laser pulse and 
T2 the arrival time of the second photon relative to the second laser pulse. For 
y* the second detection window is set to 19.2 ns with |5t| <12.8 ns, in order 
to reduce the effect of photo-detector afterpulsing. 
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Several known error sources contribute to the observed fidelity. 
Most importantly, imperfect photon indistinguishability reduces the 
coherence of the state. In Fig. 4a we plot the maximum state fidelity 
expected from photon interference data (Fig. 2d) together with the 
measured state fidelities, as a function of the maximum allowed dif- 
ference in detection time of the two photons relative to their respective 
laser pulses. We find that the fidelity can be slightly increased by 
restricting the data to smaller time differences, albeit at the cost of a 
lower success rate (Fig. 4b). 

The fidelity is further decreased by errors in the microwave pulses 
(estimated at 3.5%), spin initialization (2%), spin decoherence (<1%) 
and spin flips during the optical excitation (1%) (see Supplementary 
Information). Moreover, Y* is affected by afterpulsing, whereby 
detection of a photon in the first round triggers a fake detector click 
in the second round. Such afterpulsing leads to a distortion of the 
correlations (see, for example, the increased probability for |||) in 
Fig. 3) and thereby a reduction in fidelity for Y* (see Supplemen- 
tary Information). Besides these errors that reduce the actual state 
fidelity, the measured value is also slightly lowered by a conservative 
estimation for readout errors and by errors in the final microwave 1/2 
pulse used for reading out in a rotated basis. 

The fidelity of the remote entanglement could be significantly 
increased in future experiments by further improving photon indis- 
tinguishability. This may be achieved by more stringent frequency 
selection in the resonance initialization step and by working at 
lower temperatures, which will reduce phonon-mediated excited-state 
mixing*’. Also, the microwave errors can be much reduced; for 
instance, by using isotopically purified diamonds’ and polarizing 
the host nitrogen nuclear spin’. 

The success probability of the protocol is given by Py = 1/2 nanp. 
Here 17; is the overall detection efficiency of resonant photons from NV 
i and the factor 1/2 takes into account cases where the two spins are 
projected into |||) or |{}), which are filtered out by their different 
photon signature. In the current experiment, we estimate Py ~ 107 
from the data in Fig. 2c. The entanglement attempt rate is about 
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Figure 4 | Dependence of the fidelity and the number of entanglement 
events on the detection time difference of the photons. a, Upper bound on 
the state fidelity from photon interference data (see Supplementary 
Information) and best estimate of the state fidelity from the correlation data as a 
function of the maximum allowed photon detection time difference 

(|8t| < 8t;yax). Detection time windows are chosen as in Fig. 3. Shaded regions 
indicate 68% confidence intervals. b, Number of entanglement events obtained 
during 158h as a function of the maximum allowed photon detection time 
difference, dT ax- 
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20 kHz, yielding one entanglement event per 10 min. This is in good 
agreement with the 739 entanglement events obtained over a time of 
158h. The use of optical cavities would greatly enhance both the 
collection efficiency and emission in the zero-phonon line*! and 
increase the success rate by several orders of magnitude. 

Creation of entanglement between distant spin qubits in diamond, as 
reported here, opens the door to extending the remarkable properties 
of NV-based quantum registers towards applications in quantum 
information science. By transferring entanglement to nuclear spins near 
each NV centre, a non-local state might be preserved for seconds or 
longer’’, facilitating the construction of cluster states* or quantum 
repeaters®. At the same time, the auxiliary nuclear spin qubits also 
provide an excellent resource for processing and error correction. 
When combined with future advances in nanofabricated integrated 
optics and electronics, the use of electrons and photons as quantum 
links and nuclear spins for quantum processing and memory offers a 
compelling route towards realization of solid-state quantum networks. 
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Optical addressing of an individual erbium ion 


in silicon 


Chunming Yin’, Milos Rancic’, Gabriele G. de Boo', Nikolas Stavrias*, Jeffrey C. McCallum?, Matthew J. Sellars” & Sven Rogge! 


The detection of electron spins associated with single defects in 
solids is a critical operation for a range of quantum information 
and measurement applications under development’. So far, it has 
been accomplished for only two defect centres in crystalline solids: 
phosphorus dopants in silicon, for which electrical read-out based 
on a single-electron transistor is used’, and nitrogen-vacancy cen- 
tres in diamond, for which optical read-out is used**. A spin read- 
out fidelity of about 90 per cent has been demonstrated with both 
electrical read-out’ and optical read-out'®"’; however, the thermal 
limitations of the former and the poor photon collection efficiency 
of the latter make it difficult to achieve the higher fidelities required 
for quantum information applications. Here we demonstrate a hybrid 
approach in which optical excitation is used to change the charge 
state (conditional on its spin state) of an erbium defect centre in a 
silicon-based single-electron transistor, and this change is then de- 
tected electrically. The high spectral resolution of the optical frequency- 
addressing step overcomes the thermal broadening limitation of the 
previous electrical read-out scheme, and the charge-sensing step 
avoids the difficulties of efficient photon collection. This approach 
could lead to new architectures for quantum information processing 
devices and could drastically increase the range of defect centres that 
can be exploited. Furthermore, the efficient electrical detection of the 
optical excitation of single sites in silicon represents a significant step 
towards developing interconnects between optical-based quantum 
computing and silicon technologies. 

The potential for hybrid optical-electrical single-spin read-out was 
recently established, and a long nuclear spin coherence time demon- 
strated for an ensemble of P ions in highly purified **Si (ref. 12). The 
spin ensemble was read out by detecting the photocurrent generated 
when the 1,078-nm excitonic transition associated with the P ions was 
excited. In the present work, we demonstrate single-site detection by 
electrically detecting the optical excitation of the *T15.—“T)3/2 transition 
of single Er ions implanted into silicon, resolving both electronic Zeeman 
and hyperfine structure. The efficient read-out required for single-site 
detection is achieved by measuring the photo-induced change in the 
site’s charge state using a single-electron transistor (SET), rather than 
by detecting the associated photocurrent. 

The large magnetic moment of erbium’s electronic ground state, the 
I= 7/2 nuclear spin of the '°’Er isotope and the coincidence between 
the “I, 5/2-"I3/2 transition and the 1.5-|1m transmission window of silica 
optical fibres make Er centres appealing for quantum information appli- 
cations'*"°. The few existing studies in samples with a high concentra- 
tion of Er have shown nuclear spin relaxation times of 0.1 s (ref. 16) and 
electron spin dephasing times of 100 j1s (ref. 15). Single-site detection 
grants access to low Er densities, where we expect drastically enhanced 
coherence times in analogy to the recent development for P in Si’. The 
low emission rate from optically excited rare-earth ions such as Er?* 
makes pure optical detection of single sites challenging'*"*. Recently, 
however, the optical detection of a single rare-earth ion was demon- 
strated in a Pr-doped YAG nanocrystal’’. The technique used involved 


the two-step excitation of the ion to a high-lying 5d electron state and 
detection of the resultant emission'’”. The experiment was conducted at 
room temperature and resulted in low detection efficiency and low 
frequency resolution, making state read-out infeasible. 

The “I, 5,.—“I) 3/2 transition is between states within the inner 4f elec- 
tron shell of the Er’* ion, which is well shielded from the surrounding 
lattice by filled outer shells, resulting in narrow spectral linewidths and 
the potential for high-resolution frequency addressing. At liquid helium 
temperatures, homogeneous linewidths as narrow as 50 Hz have been 
observed for the transition in Er? ":Y,SiO; (ref. 18). Until now, there 
have not been any sub-inhomogeneous-linewidth studies conducted 
on optical transition in Er centres in silicon. The observed lifetime of 
emission of 2 ms from the *I,3/) state for Er’* ions in silicon implies a 
minimum linewidth of 150 Hz (ref. 19). 

The resonant photoionization of individual Er’* ions is studied in 
an Er-implanted SET (Fig. 1a), which works as a charge sensor. The 
*T 15-1132 transition of an Er®* ion has a relatively high probability, 
when a stimulating laser is tuned to its resonant wavelength, and the 
Er’ ion could be further ionized owing to a two-photon process or an 
Auger process. The charge displacement induced by an ionization event 
simultaneously leads to a change in the tunnelling current of the SET. 
To get a high sensitivity, the SET is biased close to the degeneracy point 
between two charge states, that is, at the edge of one Coulomb peak 
(Fig. 1b). Accordingly, the transconductance is large, and a small charge 
displacement in the sensitive region will lead to a significant change in 
the tunnelling current”. The photoionization of individual Er’ * ions 
leads to a significant change in tunnelling current (Fig. 1b). The Slise= lige 
transition of each Er°* ion has a specific resonant photon energy, by 
which individual Er** ions can be distinguished. When the laser is 
tuned to a non-resonant wavelength, the tunnelling current mainly 
stays at the background level (Fig. 1c). In contrast, when the laser is 
tuned to a resonant wavelength of an Er’* ion, the photoionization of 
the Er’ ion leads to a rise in the tunnelling current. The current then 
returns to the lower level owing to its neutralization, resulting in a two- 
level current-time trace (Fig. 1d), which suggests that only one single 
Er’* ion is ionized (Methods). Figure le shows a photoionization spec- 
trum ofa single Er** ion. Current-time traces are recorded at a series of 
photon energies, and then the histogram showing the distribution of 
binned current in time is plotted as a function of the photon energy 
detuning. The colour in Fig. le represents the time (X#,in) during which 
the current stays within one bin, and a 0.02-nA bin size is used through- 
out the analysis. 

As shown in Fig. 1a, the SET has a Si channel that passes under the 
gate. The SET is biased below the threshold voltage, so that the current 
tunnels through the corner regions of the Si channel”. Consequently, 
the charge sensor is more sensitive to the Er’* ions that are closer to 
the corner regions in the channel, and different Er’* ions have different 
capacitive couplings leading to different detection sensitivities. The 
change in current (Fig. 1b-d) accords with the loss of an electron, 
indicating that it is due to the ionization of the Er centre, whereas 
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Figure 1 | Photoionization spectroscopy of an individual Er** ion. 

a, Coloured scanning electron micrograph of a typical SET device used in this 
study and a band structure of Er’* ions in silicon. CB, conduction band; VB, 
valence band. Top, schematic cross-section of the SET showing the optical 
addressing of individual Er’* ions. b, The SET charge-sensing scheme. The loss 
of an electron due to photoionization induces a transient shift of the current 


the gain ofan electron will lead to a shift opposite to that in Fig. 1b, that 
is, to higher gate voltages. The small fluctuations in current, which we 
attribute to the trap states (defects that can capture electrons) in the gate 
dielectric or the oxide layer with weak capacitive coupling”’, can be 
suppressed by properly annealing the devices before fabrication. The 
read-out efficiency is mainly limited by the efficiency of the excitation 
from the “I,3/2 excited state into the conduction band, which can be 
increased to close to 100% by increasing the intensity of the light used to 
drive this final ionization step. We observe resonances, using photo- 
ionization spectroscopy, mostly between 1,535 and 1,539 nm, which is 
consistent with the *I,5/2—“I)3/> transition of Er*~ ions in silicon!*"*, 

We next study the Zeeman effect of individual Er** ions, because 
the Zeeman effect is an essential tool to determine the site symmetry of 
Er centres. Er ions in Si tend to have a valence of 3+, characteristic of 
the Si lattice, and so the 4f electrons of Er** ions have the ground state 
“Ts. and the first excited state “I,3/> (ref. 13). The degeneracy is lifted 
by the crystal field, such that each state splits into several levels depend- 
ing on the symmetry of the Er centre’. The transition between the 
lowest level of “I,5/2 and the lowest level of *I,3/2 is responsible for the 
strong emission band around 1.54 1m, and the Zeeman splitting of 
those two levels in the case of double degeneracy is shown in Fig. 2a. 
The doublet states can be described by an effective spin of S = 1/2, 
and the Zeeman interaction has the form H = [,BgS, where f, is the 
electronic Bohr magneton, B is the magnetic field, g is the g-factor 
matrix” and S is the spin vector. The Zeeman splitting energies of the 
higher- and lower-energy doublets are AE! = .gB and AE, = B.g,B, 
respectively. As shown in Fig. 2a, two types of optical transition can be 
excited between these doublets. The photon energy difference between 
two transitions of the same type can be described by AE hoton = BeAgB, 
where Ag, the g-factor difference, is |g; + gy | for AM; = +1 transitions 
and |g;-g,| for AM; = 0 transitions. In this study, we measured the 
Zeeman splitting of four spectrally isolated Er resonances, and observed 
g-factor differences ranging from 1.6 to 10.8. 

Figure 2b, c shows the Zeeman splitting of Er” ions. Current-time 
traces are recorded at a series of photon energies and magnetic fields; 
each pixel in Fig. 2b, c represents one trace. When an Er’” ion is ionized, 
the current will exceed a certain threshold, which is determined by the 
background current fluctuation under non-resonant illumination. 
For each current-time trace, the time (f,,) during which the current 
exceeds the threshold is integrated and gives the values (Xt,,) plotted 
in Fig. 2b, c. As shown in Fig. 2b, the resonance occurs at a photon 
energy detuning of 1 eV away from 1,535.8 nm at zero magnetic field, 
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(D/gate voltage (Va) curve towards lower gate voltages, causing a change in 
current from I (q°) to I(q°). c, d, The current-time traces recorded for a fixed 
gate voltage (Vj) under non-resonant (c) and resonant (d) illumination. e, The 
histogram of current-time traces as a function of the photon energy detuning. 
The photon energy of the illumination is detuned with respect to the centred 
wavelength of 1,537.9 nm. 


and starts to split into two diagonal arms as the magnetic field 
increases. It is due to the Zeeman effect of one individual Er’* ion, 
with Ag ~ 4.8. Similarly, the Zeeman splitting of the resonance around 
1,538.0 nm is studied as shown in Fig. 2c, where the darkest blue 
rectangular regions were not scanned. There seem to be two resonances 
with similar resonant wavelengths and the same g-factor difference 
(Ag ~ 3.3), but with different signal intensities. This could be due to 
two individual Er’* ions with the same site symmetry but with different 
capacitive couplings. Furthermore, the Zeeman splitting of the reson- 
ance around 1,538.0 nm shows polarization dependence. As shown in 
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Figure 2 | The Zeeman effect of individual Er** ions. a, Schematic diagrams 
showing the Zeeman splitting and optical transitions of Er°* ions in silicon. 
The splitting of the “1,32 and “1,5, states depends on the site symmetry of the Er 
centre. b, The Zeeman splitting scan of the Er resonance with a centred 
wavelength of 1,535.8 nm. Each pixel represents a current-time trace recorded 
for 50s. c, The Zeeman splitting scan of the Er resonance with a centred 
wavelength of 1,538.0 nm. 
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Fig. 2c, the diagonal arm is weaker than the anti-diagonal one. By 
modifying the polarization of the light entering the cryostat, we tuned 
the diagonal arm to be stronger than the anti-diagonal one. The site 
symmetry of individual Er centres can be determined from the polari- 
zation dependence and a rotating magnetic field measurement. Spin- 
selective excitation even for degenerate spin states can be achieved by 
maximizing the contrast between two Zeeman arms (Fig. 2c), which 
allows spin read-out without a magnetic field. 

The hyperfine structure is of great interest because the nuclear spin 
has long coherence times useful for quantum information storage’*”*”®. 
In addition, this structure is an effective means of distinguishing between 
different ions as well as other defects. Erbium has six stable isotopes, 
among which only '°’Erhasa non-zero nuclear spin, of I = 7/2, leading 
to eight nuclear spin states. At high magnetic field, the hyperfine inter- 
action can be treated as a perturbation of the Zeeman effect’’, and so 
each electron spin state will split into eight sublevels owing to the 
hyperfine interaction (Fig. 3a). We denote the total splitting energies 
of these eight sublevels of “T152 and “Iy3/2 as AEx and AEN, respectively. 
At low magnetic field, the hyperfine interaction is comparable to the 
Zeeman effect, so the sublevels will mix”. 

To investigate the hyperfine structure of '°’Er** ions, we implanted 
'87Er ions and ‘°*Er (with zero nuclear spin) control ions. We first 
study the photoionization spectrum of an Er’* control ion with zero 
nuclear spin. The integrated time (2f,,) is plotted as a function of the 
photon energy detuning, as indicated by the blue dashed line in Fig. 3b. 
The same spectral asymmetry as that in Fig. le is observed. We attrib- 
ute the asymmetry to the correlation between the Stark shift of the 
“T152-Ty32 resonance anda broadening of the Coulomb peak, both of 
which are sensitive to fluctuating electric fields in the channel. The 
fluctuating field is attributed to the laser excitation of trap states in or 
near the channel. Because we directly observe the effect on the Coulomb 
peak, it is possible to remove part of this broadening of the peak. After 
applying this correction (Methods), a minimum spectral full-width at 
half-maximum of 50 neV is observed as indicated by the red solid 
line in Fig. 3c. To significantly reduce the linewidth further, it will be 
necessary to reduce the density of trap states. As well as undergoing 
electric-field-induced shifts, the line is expected to be broadened 
through magnetic interactions with both 7°Si, by up to tens of nanoe- 
lectronvolts, and paramagnetic centres in the device. It is expected 
from analogy with observations in Er’ * :Y,SiOs (ref. 18) that applying 
a large magnetic field will suppress broadening by this mechanism. 

We now show the hyperfine structure of one '°’Er®* ion. The photo- 
ionization spectrum recorded at high magnetic field (B= 0.14T) 
(Fig. 3c) reveals eight resonant peaks with a photon energy difference 
of about 0.2 eV between each successive pair. The high spectral 
resolution allows nuclear spin read-out with potential for single-shot 
read-out and manipulation of the nuclear spin states. Because the addres- 
sability does not rely on a specific magnetic field, the photoionization 
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Figure 3 | The hyperfine structure of an individual Er** ion. a, Schematic 
diagrams showin: rg the hyperfine splitting and the AMs = 0 transitions (orange 
dashed line) of * ions at high magnetic field, and, for comparison, the 
optical transition of. Er°* ions with zero nuclear spin at zero magnetic field 
(black solid line). b, The photoionization spectrum of an Er’* control ion with 
zero nuclear spin. The red solid and blue dashed lines respectively represent the 
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spectra are measured at a series of magnetic fields (Fig. 3d). The Zeeman 
shift is subtracted to show the evolution of the hyperfine interaction. At 
high magnetic field, eight significant peaks are observed in total (for 
0.08 T = B=0.14T), because here the hyperfine interaction can be 
treated as a perturbation of the Zeeman effect. At low magnetic field, 
multiple resonances appear (for —0.04T = B=0.06T), revealing the 
mixing of the hyperfine sublevels, because here the hyperfine inter- 
action is comparable to the Zeeman effect. 

The eight significant peaks, representing the eight different nuclear 
spin states of '67Fr, demonstrate that the resonances are due to the 
1©7E,3* ion rather than to other ions or defects. The peaks (Fig. 3c) 
correspond to the allowed transitions (AM; = 0) preserving the nuc- 
lear spin states, but the question remains of whether they are due to the 
AM; = O transitions or the AM; = +1 transitions. As shown in Fig. 3a, 
we attribute them to the AM; = 0 transitions for two reasons. First, the 
energy difference between the two most distant hyperfine peaks is only 
about 1.7 peV (Fig. 3c), which is much smaller than the typical splitting 
energy of the AM; = +1 transitions of Er’* ions. Electron paramag- 
netic resonance measurements on ‘°’Er®* ions in crystals show a 
splitting energy (2AEx) of about 30 LteV (refs 15, 29), which corre- 
sponds to the AM; = +1 transitions. Second, a ninth peak appears 
beyond the region between the two most distant peaks (at a photon 
energy detuning of —1.1 peV in Fig. 3c). This peak is recognizable but 
is much weaker than the other eight peaks, a weakness that we attribute 
to a forbidden transition. The energy of the forbidden transitions 
(AM, = +1) of Er®® ions can lie outside the region between the two 
most distant peaks of the allowed transitions, but only in the case of the 
AMs = 0 transitions. Consequently, the eight significant peaks are 
attributed to the AMs=0 transitions, and the splitting energy is 
expressed as |AE,; — AEy| = 1.7 peV. 

Hybrid optical-electrical access to single spins of individual ions in 
a nanotransistor has been demonstrated, and is applicable to other 
defects in solids. Specifically, with an Er-implanted SET, photoioniza- 
tion spectroscopy allows real-time observation of single optical excita- 
tion events, avoiding the bottleneck of photon collection. Furthermore, 
high-resolution optical frequency addressing circumvents the limita- 
tions due to thermal broadening in earlier electrical detection of 
impurity spins’. Our findings open the way to the optical addressing 
and manipulation of the electron and nuclear spin states of individual 
defects in a solid, other than nitrogen—vacancy centres in diamond. In 
addition, this hybrid optical-electrical technique advances the micro- 
structural study of ions in a semiconductor to the single-site level, 
including microscopic aspects, electrical and optical activity, and so on. 

An approach that combines dopant ions (for example Er and P) 
with quantum optical control and semiconductor fabrication tech- 
nologies represents an attractive platform with which to realize a scal- 
able quantum computation and communication architecture. Such a 
system could consist of individual ions inside a ring cavity coupled to 
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data with and without removing the broadening. c, The photoionization 
spectrum of a single '°’Er’* ion. The eight significant peaks correspond to 
optical transitions of the eight nuclear spin states of '°’Er (I = 7/2). d, The 
contour plot of the photoionization spectra of the '°’Er?* ion, showing 
evolution of the hyperfine interaction. 
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each other via photons, with nearby charge-sensing devices used to 
read out the spin states of individual ions and to control the coupling 
between ions by Stark tuning. The ring cavities could be connected 
by optical waveguides, which enable quantum information transfer 
between individual ions in different cavities. Here we have demon- 
strated the first step towards such a system, that is, optical addressing 
of individual ions, and further improvement can be made by reducing 
the observed linewidth as discussed above. However, there are essential 
issues to be addressed in the future, such as electron and nuclear spin 
coherence times of Er and P ions, the influence of photoionization on 
nuclear spin coherence and spin—-photon entanglement. 

Note added in proof: During the production of the manuscript we 
became aware of new all-optical single-spin detection of defect centres 
(ref. 31 and F. Jelezko, personal communication), which further illus- 
trates the attractiveness of a hybrid electrical-optical approach. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


The devices were fabricated at IMEC as previously described*®. After complete 
device fabrication, an Er:O co-implantation (dose ratio, 1:6) was performed with 
implantation energies of 400 keV (Er) and 55 keV (O). There should be approxi- 
mately 30-40 Er ions in the sensitive region of one Coulomb peak. Under the 
erbium implantation conditions we used, the beam is estimated to have been 
composed of 70-80% '**Er and 20-30% '°’Er. The devices were then annealed 
at 700°C in N> for 10 min to remove implantation damage and to initiate the 
formation of Er centres. All the measurements were carried out in a liquid helium 
cryostat at 4.2K. The laser beam, with an optical power of 4-5 mW, passed 
through a single-mode fibre and was incident on the sample with a beam diameter 
of about 1 mm. In the initial phase of the experiments (Figs 1 and 2), a commercial 
tunable laser with an external cavity was used. To maintain a high precision, we set 
one centred wavelength using a motor-actuator and swept the wavelength about 
the centred wavelength using a piezo-actuator. In the high-resolution experiments 
(Fig. 3), the wavelength of another laser was stabilized to about 0.01 pm, and a 
wavelength meter was used to compensate the thermal drift. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper. 
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METHODS 


Details of the devices. The devices used in this study are n-p-n field-effect tran- 
sistors fabricated at IMEC as previously described*’. Each device has a p-type 
silicon channel passing under a polycrystalline silicon gate separated by a gate 
dielectric. The p-type channel has a boron doping of 10'*cm~*. After complete 
device fabrication, an Er:O co-implantation is performed with respective implanta- 
tion energies of 400 and 55 keV and ion fluences of 4 X 10’? and 3 X 10'?cm~?. 
This leads to an Er:O dose ratio of about 1:6 in the channel region. Under the erbium 
implantation conditions we use, the beam is estimated to have been composed of 
70-80% ‘Er and 20-30% '°’Er. The presence of both oxygen impurities’? and 
boron impurities is known to enhance the luminescence of the Er” ions in silicon. 
The 700 °C post-implantation anneal is within the thermal processing window for 
Er centre activation in silicon”. 

In the experiments, the device is biased below the threshold voltage, and only 
the corner regions of the silicon channel go into inversion”. A peak of the I-Vg 
curve is due to the Coulomb blockade in one of the two corner regions, where the 
current flows. The sensitive region is defined as the region in which one elementary 
charge change can be detected, taking the current noise and the transconductance 
of the Coulomb peak into account. The sensitive region of one Coulomb peak is 
estimated to be the corresponding channel-corner region, which, for the device 
shown in Fig. 1a, has dimensions of 100 nm X 50 nm X 20 nm (length * width x 
height). Simulations of the ion implantation based on SRIM” show that there 
should be approximately 30-40 Er ions in the sensitive region of one Coulomb peak. 
Experimental details and data analysis. All the measurements are carried out ina 
liquid helium cryostat at 4.2 K. The laser beam, with an optical power of 4-5 mW, 
passes through a single-mode fibre and is incident on the sample with a beam 
diameter of about 1 mm. In the initial phase of the experiments (Figs 1 and 2), a 
commercial tunable laser with an external cavity is used. To maintain a high 
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precision, we set one centred wavelength using a motor-actuator, and sweep the 
wavelength about the centred wavelength using a piezo-actuator. The current- 
time traces in Fig. 1c and Fig. 1d are recorded at two different photon energies and 
are consistent with the photoionization spectrum as indicated by the green and red 
diamonds in Fig. le, respectively. For instance, the current mainly stays at the 
background level (0.4nA) at a photon energy detuning of —5 peV, but jumps 
between two levels (1.8 and 0.4nA) at a photon energy detuning of 4 leV. It is 
worth noting that the two-level trace (Fig. 1d) suggests that only a single Er’ ionis 
ionized. Multiple ions with different capacitive couplings will lead to current-time 
traces with more than two levels, and two ions with the same capacitive coupling 
will lead to a current-time trace with three levels once they are simultaneously 
ionized. We attribute the charge displacement to the ionization of an Er’* ion 
rather than the charge fluctuations of the trap states, because all the Er** ions that 
we observe contribute to a shift of the Coulomb peak towards lower gate voltages. 
In the high-resolution experiments (Fig. 3), the wavelength of another laser is 
stabilized to about 0.01 pm, and a wavelength meter is used to compensate the 
thermal drift. The asymmetry as well as part of the broadening of the resonant 
peak is removed by adding an photon energy offset to the data. We then integrate 
the time during which the current exceeds the threshold to obtain the values 
plotted as the red solid line in Fig. 3b, c. For comparison, with the broadening 
removed the red solid line shows smaller widths and less noise than does the blue 
dashed line without the broadening removed. Nevertheless, the resonances in the 
latter are still clearly visible (Fig. 3b, c). 
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Digital cameras with designs inspired by the 


arthropod eye 


Young Min Song'*, Yizhu Xie'*, Viktor Malyarchuk"*, Jianliang Xiao**, Inhwa Jung®, Ki-Joong Choi*, Zhuangjian Liu’, 
Hyunsung Park®, Chaofeng Lu”’*, Rak-Hwan Kim’, Rui Li*°®, Kenneth B. Crozier®, Yonggang Huang® & John A. Rogers'* 


In arthropods, evolution has created a remarkably sophisticated 
class of imaging systems, with a wide-angle field of view, low aber- 
rations, high acuity to motion and an infinite depth of field’*. A 
challenge in building digital cameras with the hemispherical, com- 
pound apposition layouts of arthropod eyes is that essential design 
requirements cannot be met with existing planar sensor technolo- 
gies or conventional optics. Here we present materials, mechanics 
and integration schemes that afford scalable pathways to working, 
arthropod-inspired cameras with nearly full hemispherical shapes 
(about 160 degrees). Their surfaces are densely populated by imag- 
ing elements (artificial ommatidia), which are comparable in 
number (180) to those of the eyes of fire ants (Solenopsis fugax) 
and bark beetles** (Hylastes nigrinus). The devices combine elasto- 
meric compound optical elements with deformable arrays of thin 
silicon photodetectors into integrated sheets that can be elastically 
transformed from the planar geometries in which they are fabricated 
to hemispherical shapes for integration into apposition cameras. 
Our imaging results and quantitative ray-tracing-based simulations 
illustrate key features of operation. These general strategies seem to 
be applicable to other compound eye devices, such as those inspired 
by moths and lacewings®”’ (refracting superposition eyes), lobster 
and shrimp* (reflecting superposition eyes), and houseflies’ (neural 
superposition eyes). 

Improved understanding of light-sensing organs in biology 
creates opportunities for the development of cameras that adopt similar 
engineering principles, to provide operational characteristics beyond 
those available with existing technologies'*”. The compound eyes of 
arthropods are particularly notable for their exceptionally wide fields 
of view, high sensitivity to motion and infinite depth of field’*. Analo- 
gous man-made cameras with these characteristics have been of long- 
standing interest, owing to their potential for use in surveillance devices, 
tools for endoscopy and other demanding applications. Previous work 
demonstrates devices that incorporate compound lens systems, but only 
in planar geometries or in large-scale, handmade curved replicas’. 
Constraints intrinsic to such approaches prevent the realization of 
cameras with the key features present in arthropod eyes: full hemi- 
spherical shapes in compact, monolithic forms, with scalability in size, 
number and configuration of the light-sensing elements (ommatidia). 

Here we present a complete set of materials, design layouts and 
integration schemes for digital cameras that mimic hemispherical appo- 
sition compound eyes found in biology. Certain of the concepts extend 
recent advances in stretchable electronics* and hemispherical photo- 
detector arrays'*"'’, in overall strategies that provide previously unac- 
hievable options in design. Systematic experimental and theoretical 
studies of the mechanical and optical properties of working devices 
reveal the essential aspects of fabrication and operation. 


1,10-12 


Figure la presents schematic illustrations of the two main subsys- 
tems and methods for their assembly into working hemispherical 
apposition cameras. The first subsystem provides optical imaging func- 
tion and defines the overall mechanics; it is a moulded piece of the 
elastomer poly(dimethylsiloxane) (PDMS, with index of refraction 
n ~ 1.43) that consists of an array of 16 X 16 convex microlenses (with 
radius of curvature of each microlens r ~ 400 um) over a square area of 
14.72 mm X 14.72 mm, as shown in Supplementary Fig. 1. Of the 256 
microlenses, 180 form working components of the camera, each on a 
matching cylindrical supporting post (of height h ~ 400 um) con- 
nected to a base membrane (of thickness t ~ 550 um). 

The second subsystem enables photodetection and electrical read- 
out; it consists of a matching array of thin, silicon photodiodes (active 
areas d’ ~ 160 um X 160 um) and blocking diodes in an open mesh 
configuration with capability for matrix addressing. Narrow filamen- 
tary serpentine traces of metal (Cr/Au) encapsulated by polyimide 
serve as electrical and mechanical interconnects. Aligned bonding of 
these two subsystems places each photodiode at the focal position of a 
corresponding microlens (Fig. 1b), to yield an integrated imaging 
system. A key feature enabled by the constituent materials and layouts 
is a fully isotropic elastic mechanical response to large strain defor- 
mation, in any direction. In consequence, hydraulic actuation can 
deterministically transform the planar layout in which these separate 
subsystems are constructed and bonded together, into a full hemi- 
spherical shape (Fig. 1c), with precise engineering control (radius of 
curvature of the hemisphere R ~ 6.96 mm) and without any change in 
optical alignment or adverse effect on electrical or optical performance 
(see Supplementary Figs 2 and 3 for details). 

A complete apposition camera (Fig. 1d) consists of this type ofimager, 
combined with a top perforated sheet and a bottom bulk support, both 
made of black silicone to eliminate stray light, bonded to the outer and 
inner surfaces, respectively (Fig. le and Supplementary Fig. 8). A thin 
film insert with metallized contact pads connects to a printed circuit 
board as an interface to external control electronics. 

By analogy to imaging organs in arthropods”, each microlens and 
supporting post corresponds to a corneal lens and crystalline cone, 
respectively; each photodiode is a rhabdom; the black elastomer serves 
as the screening pigment. A collected set of each of these elements 
represents an ommatidium. 

The dimensions and the mechanical properties of the imaging sys- 
tem are critically important for proper operation. The acceptance 
angle (Ag) and the inter-ommatidial angle (A®) define the nature of 
image formation'”® (Fig. 1a and Supplementary Fig. 4). Each microlens 
focuses light incident on it within a cone defined by Ag. An individual 
ommatidium samples an angular object space determined by A®. For 
the layouts of Fig. 1a, optical simulation suggests a total field of view of 
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about 160° when Ag =9.7° and A® = 11.0°, without overlapping 
fields in adjacent ommatidia (that is, Ag < A®; see Supplementary 
Figs 5 and 6 for details). The key dimensions of the optical sub- 
system—d, r and h—provide these features when implemented with 
PDMS as the optical material (Supplementary Fig. 7). The combined 
heights of the microlenses, supporting posts and base membrane (that is, 
r+h-+t) position the photodiodes at distances of one focal length 
(f= rn/(n — 1) =r+h +t) from the lens surface. Collimated light at 
normal incidence focuses to spot sizes that are smaller (about 100 um 
X 100 um) than the areas of the photodiodes. 

Retaining these optical parameters throughout the process of trans- 
formation from planar to hemispherical shapes represents a challenge 
that can be addressed with two new design/integration approaches. 
The first approach involves a method for bonding the optical and 
electrical subsystems at the positions of the photodiodes/blocking 
diodes only. This configuration ensures optical alignment during sub- 
sequent deformation, but allows free motion of the serpentine inter- 
connects to minimize their effects on the overall mechanics. The 
resulting response of the system to applied force is dominated by the 
elastic behaviour of the PDMS (modulus about 1 MPa), and is nearly 
independent of the hard materials found in the array of photodiodes/ 
blocking diodes (Si, with modulus about 150 GPa, Au, with modulus 
about 80 GPa and polyimide, with modulus about 5 GPa)’’”*. In par- 
ticular, the computed effective modulus of the system is only 1.9 MPa, 
with global strains that can reach more than 50% in equi-biaxial ten- 
sion before exceeding the fracture thresholds of the materials. 

The second approach exploits a set of dimensional and material 
choices in the optical subsystem. Here, the modulus of the PDMS is 
sufficiently small and the heights of the supporting posts are sufficiently 
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Figure 1 | Schematic illustrations and images of 
components and integration schemes for a 
digital camera that takes the form of a 
hemispherical, apposition compound eye. 

a, Illustrations ofan array of elastomeric microlenses 
and supporting posts joined by a base membrane 
(above) and a corresponding collection of silicon 
photodiodes and blocking diodes interconnected by 
filamentary serpentine wires and configured for 
matrix addressing (below). On the left, these 
components are shown in their as-fabricated, planar 
geometries; the upper and lower insets provide 
magnified views of four adjacent unit cells (that is, 
artificial ommatidia). Bonding these two elements 
and elastically deforming them (“combine, stretch’) 
into a hemispherical shape creates the digital 
imaging component of an apposition compound eye 
camera (centre). An exploded view of four adjacent 
unit cells appears in the centre inset, with a cross- 
sectional illustration (on the right) that highlights 
key parameters: the acceptance angle (Ag) for each 
ommatidium, the inter-ommatidial angle (A®), the 
radius of curvature of the entire device (R) and ofan 
individual microlens (r), the height of a cylindrical 
supporting post (/), the thickness of the base 
membrane (tf), and the diameter of the active area of 
a photodiode (d). b, Optical micrograph of four 
adjacent ommatidia in planar format (left), with 
magnified view (right). c, Image of a representative 
system after hemispherical deformation. 

— d, Photograph ofa completed camera mounted on a 
printed circuit board as an interface to external 
control electronics (left), with close-ups in the insets 
(upper inset shows tilted view; lower inset shows top 
view). e, Exploded-view illustration of the 
components of this system: perforated sheet of black 
silicone (black matrix), hemispherical array of 
microlenses and photodiodes/blocking diodes, thin- 
film contacts for external interconnects, and 
hemispherical supporting substrate of black silicone. 


Black matrix 


Microlenses 


Contacts 


support 


large that deformations induced by stretching the base membrane are 
almost entirely mechanically decoupled from the microlenses. As a 
result, large strains created by geometry transformation induce no 
measurable change in the focusing properties. In addition, the com- 
bined heights of the microlenses and the posts are large compared to 
the thickness of the base membrane. This layout minimizes strain at the 
locations of bonding with the photodiodes/blocking diodes, thereby 
eliminating the possibility for failure at these interfaces or in the silicon. 

Figure 2 summarizes these features in a series of micro X-ray com- 
puted tomography (XCT; MicroXCT 400) images and finite element 
method (FEM) calculations before and after geometrical transforma- 
tion (see Supplementary Figs 9 and 10 for additional details of FEM 
and analytical treatments of the mechanics). The results in Fig. 2c 
highlight four adjacent ommatidia, with strain distributions deter- 
mined by FEM in each of the different layers of a single ommatidium. 
The top and bottom surfaces, where the microlenses and photodiodes 
are located, respectively, show excellent isolation. The peak strains 
in these regions are <1% (microlenses in box of Fig. 2c) and <0.2% 
(photodiode/blocking diodes in box of Fig. 2c) even for the large global 
strains (about 30% or more) that occur in the hemispherical shape. 
Quantitative analysis of the distribution of r across the entire array, 
before and after deformation (top panels of Fig. 2d; Supplementary 
Fig. 12) shows no change, which is consistent with FEM findings 
(Supplementary Fig. 13). Non-uniform strains lead to a slight, but 
systematic, spatial variation of A® across the array (bottom left panel 
of Fig. 2d), as expected based on the mechanics (Supplementary 
Fig. 13). All ommatidia have an orientation along the direction of 
the surface normal (that is, the tilt from normal, 0; is zero; bottom 
right panel of Fig. 2d). 
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Working apposition cameras formed in this manner have excellent 
operational characteristics and high yields. Overall image construction 
follows from a pointwise sampling by the photodiode/blocking diodes 
of images formed at each microlens. In this way, each ommatidium 
contributes a single pixel to a different region of the resultant image. 
Figure 3a schematically illustrates this process through images com- 
puted using physically correct ray-tracing procedures (GNU Goptical, 
see Supplementary Figs 14 and 15 for details) executed in a parallel 
fashion. Each microlens produces a small image of an object (in this 
example, a ‘+’ line-art pattern) with a form dictated by the parameters 
of the lens and the viewing angle (third panel from the left in Fig. 3a). 
An individual photodiode generates photocurrent only if a portion of 
the image formed by the associated microlens overlaps the active area. 
The photodiodes stimulated in this way produce a sampled image 
(second panel from the left in Fig. 3a) of the object. In biology, rapid 
motion of the eye and/or the object can yield improvements in effective 
resolution. Experiments and modelling reported here simulate such 
effects by scanning the camera from —5.5° to 5.5° in the 0 and g 
directions with steps of 1.1°. Modelling results appear in the left panel 
of Fig. 3a (scans from —11° to 11° lead to complete overlap of con- 
tributions from neighbouring ommatidia, thereby allowing subtrac- 
tion of effects of isolated non-functional elements). Figure 3b presents 
pictures, rendered on hemispherical surfaces with sizes that match the 
camera, of two different line-art patterns collected using a representa- 
tive device, for which 166 out of a total of 180 ommatidia function 
properly (see Supplementary Fig. 16). 

Software algorithms and data acquisition systems enable the cam- 
eras to adapt to different light levels. When we use a scanning mode 
for data collection (see Supplementary Information), the results are 
remarkably consistent with optical modelling that assumes ideal charac- 
teristics for the cameras (Fig. 3c). Systematic, quantitative comparisons 
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between parametric simulations and experimentally recorded images 
indicate correlation values (91.3% and 89.0% in left and right images, 
respectively) in a range consistent with operation close to limits dic- 
tated by the optics and physical designs. Some loss of resolution and 
edge definition follows from parasitic scattering within the camera. See 
Supplementary Figs 18 and 19 for details. Other examples appear in 
Supplementary Fig. 20. 

The arthropod eye offers resolution determined by the numbers of 
ommatidia, and is typically modest (Fig. 3b and c) compared, for 
example, to mammalian eyes. Two other attributes, however, provide 
powerful modes of perception. First, the hemispherical apposition 
design enables exceptionally wide-angle fields of view, without off-axis 
aberrations. Figure 4a gives an example of this characteristic, through 
pictures of a line-art soccer ball illustration placed at three different 
angular positions: — 50° (left), 0° (centre), and 50° (right). All three cases 
show comparable clarity, without anomalous blurring or aberrations, 
consistent with the proper, independent functioning of ommatidia 
across the array. Equivalent imaging modes are difficult or impossible 
to obtain using planar detector technologies even with sophisticated 
fish-eye lenses, spherical mirrors or other specialized optics. Quanti- 
tative analysis can be performed through laser illumination at angles 
ranging from —80° to 80° with 20° steps along both the x and y direc- 
tions, as shown in a single composite image in Fig. 4b (see individual 
images in Supplementary Fig. 21). The uniformity in sizes, shapes, 
illumination levels and positions of these spots are consistent with 
expected behaviour over the entire approximately 160° field of view. 

The second attribute is the nearly infinite depth of field that results 
from the short focal length of each microlens and the nature of image 
formation’. In particular, as an object moves away from the camera, 
the size of the image decreases but remains in focus (Supplemen- 
tary Fig. 22). A consequence is that the camera can accurately and 


Figure 2 | Computational and experimental 
studies of the mechanics associated with 
assembly of a hemispherical, apposition 
compound eye camera. a, XCT image of the 
imaging component of the camera, showing both 
the microlenses and the photodiodes/blocking 
diodes with serpentine interconnects (see 
Supplementary Fig. 11 for additional details of 
XCT). b, XCT images before (top) and after 
(middle) elastic deformation into a hemispherical 
shape, and FEM results for the system after 
deformation (bottom). c, High-resolution XCT 
image of four adjacent ommatidia located slightly 
off-axis (in polar and azimuth angles) near the 
centre of a camera, and FEM computed shape and 
distributions of strain at this location. The boxed 
0 panels highlight strains in different regions of a 
single ommatidium: microlens, cylindrical post, 
membrane base and photodiode/blocking diode 
yz island with serpentine interconnects. d, The top 
iN panels are XCT images of 16 microlenses from the 
x middle row of an array in flat (left) and 
hemispherical (right) geometries. The middle 
panels are colour maps of the radii of curvature (r) 
of microlenses in the array, in flat (left) and 
= hemispherical deformed (right) geometries. The 
0.40 = bottom panels are colour maps of A@ (left) and the 


0.37 angle of tilt of ommatidia away from the surface 
normal 0, (right); both in the hemispherical 
deformed configuration. 
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simultaneously render pictures of multiple objects in a field of view, 
even at widely different angular positions and distances. Figure 4d 
presents the results of demonstration experiments. Even though 
movement of the object away from the camera changes its size in 
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Figure 3 | Operating principles of a 
hemispherical, apposition compound eye camera 
and representative pictures. a, Conceptual view of 


Object image formation, illustrated by quantitative ray- 


tracing results for the simple case of an 8 X 8 
hemispherical array of ommatidia, corresponding 
to the central region of the camera. Each microlens 
generates an image of the object (‘+’ pattern in this 
example), with characteristics determined by the 
viewing angle. Overlap of a portion of each image 
with the active area of a corresponding photodiode 
(black squares in the third frame from left) 
generates a proportional photocurrent at this 
location of the array (second frame from left). The 
result is a sampled reproduction of the object. 
Improved effective resolution can be realized by 
scanning the camera (from —5.5° to 5.5° in the 0 
and @ directions with 1.1° steps, as shown in the left 
frame). b, Pictures (main panels) of line-art 
illustrations ofa fly (left inset) and a “Horus eye’ (an 
Egyptian hieroglyphic character) (right inset) 
captured with a hemispherical, apposition 
compound eye camera, each rendered on a 
hemispherical surface that matches the shape of the 
device. Experimental setups appear in 
Supplementary Fig. 17. c, Images as in b, computed 
by ray-tracing analysis, assuming ideal 
construction and operation of the camera. 


the corresponding image, the focus is maintained. Objects with the 
same angular size that are located at different distances produce images 
with the same size, all of which is consistent with modelling (Sup- 
plementary Fig. 23). 


Figure 4 | Imaging characteristics 
of a hemispherical, apposition 
compound eye camera. a, Pictures 
ofa soccer ball illustration captured at 
three different polar angles relative to 
the centre of the camera: —50° (left), 
0° (centre), and 50° (right). 
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ay = b, Composite picture corresponding 
& to sequential illumination of the 
x e = camera with a collimated laser beam 
e® %, at a nine different angles of incidence 
™ s (from —80° to 80° in both x and y 


directions, with 20° steps), displayed 
on a hemispherical surface (top) and 
projected onto a plane (bottom). 

c, Schematic illustration of an 
experimental setup to demonstrate 
key imaging characteristics. One 
object (object A, triangle) lies at an 
angular position of 40° and distance 
Dg; the other (object B, circle) at —40° 
and Dg. d, Pictures of these objects 
collected at different values of Dg. 
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The cameras reported here incorporate approximately twice as 
many ommatidia (about 180) as eyes found in some worker ants (about 
100 in Linepithema humile)”, significantly fewer than in dragonflies 
(about 28,000 in Anax junius)'° or praying mantises (about 15,000 in 
Stagmatoptera biocellata)’, but all with similar fields of view (an esti- 
mated 140-180 degrees). 

A key defining attribute of our elastomeric optical and deformable 
electronic subsystems is their applicability to devices with large num- 
bers of ommatidia, diverse spatial layouts, and dimensions into the 
micrometre regime. Compatibility with silicon technology suggests that 
commercially available sophistication in imaging arrays and straight- 
forward advances in assembly hardware can enable apposition cameras 
with resolution and other capabilities that significantly exceed those in 
known species of arthropods. Specific application requirements and 
design considerations will dictate the choice between apposition cam- 
eras and more conventional approaches that use advanced imaging 
systems based on fish-eye lenses and others. Other important directions 
for future research include efforts to expand capabilities beyond those 
found in biology, such as engineering systems for continuous tuning of 
the curvature of the hemispherical supporting substrate. Biologically 
inspired schemes for adapting to different light levels are also of interest. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


The optical subsystem was formed by casting and curing a prepolymer to PDMS 
(Sylgard 184, Dow Corning) against a precision, micro-machined aluminium 
mould and associated fixture. Release of the cured PDMS yielded microlenses 
and supporting posts with a thin PDMS membrane as a base, each with well 
defined dimensions. Fabrication of the electrical subsystem involved a series of 
thin-film processing steps conducted on a silicon-on-insulator wafer. As a final 
step, etching with concentrated hydrofluoric acid removed the buried oxide layer. 
Subsequent transfer printing onto the rear plane of the optical subsystem used a 
homebuilt apparatus, with integrated microscope stage to enable precise align- 
ment. Irreversible bonding at the positions of the photodiodes/blocking diodes 
was enabled by layers of SiO, deposited only in these regions, to allow condensa- 
tion reactions between their hydroxyl-terminated surfaces and those of the PDMS. 
A polyimide film with metal contact pads was mounted onto the periphery of the 
resulting system with an adhesive. A custom mounting assembly and sealed 
chamber enabled hydraulic deformation from a planar to hemispherical geometry. 
A hemispherical supporting rod made of PDMS mixed with black silicone pigment 
(Smooth-on Inc.), and coated with a thin layer of adhesive, held the system in its 
deformed, hemispherical geometry. A perforated sheet of black silicone, formed by 
laser machining of thin film membrane (Ecoflex, Smooth-on) mixed with carbon 
black powder (Strem Chemical), was manually stretched and assembled onto the 
imager. Mounting on a printed circuit board using mechanical pressure applied 
with a plastic frame established good electrical contact between the printed circuit 
board and the metal contacts on the polyimide film. The completed cameras 
collected pictures of opaque line-art patterns on transparency foils illuminated 
from behind with diffuse white light, using automated scanning and data acquisi- 
tion systems. 
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Long-term sedimentary recycling of rare sulphur 


isotope anomalies 


Christopher T. Reinhard'?, Noah J. Planavsky'? & Timothy W. Lyons” 


The accumulation of substantial quantities of O, in the atmo- 
sphere has come to control the chemistry and ecological structure 
of Earth’s surface. Non-mass-dependent (NMD) sulphur isotope 
anomalies in the rock record’ are the central tool used to recon- 
struct the redox history of the early atmosphere. The generation 
and initial delivery of these anomalies to marine sediments 
requires low partial pressures of atmospheric O2 (po,; refs 2, 3), 
and the disappearance of NMD anomalies from the rock record 
2.32 billion years ago’ is thought to have signalled a departure 
from persistently low atmospheric oxygen levels (less than about 
10~° times the present atmospheric level) during approximately 
the first two billion years of Earth’s history. Here we present a 
model study designed to describe the long-term surface recycling 
of crustal NMD anomalies, and show that the record of this geo- 
chemical signal is likely to display a ‘crustal memory effect’ following 
increases in atmospheric py, above this threshold. Once NMD 
anomalies have been buried in the upper crust they are extremely 
resistant to removal, and can be erased only through successive cycles 
of weathering, dilution and burial on an oxygenated Earth surface. 
This recycling results in the residual incorporation of NMD anomalies 
into the sedimentary record long after synchronous atmospheric 
generation of the isotopic signal has ceased, with dynamic and mea- 
surable signals probably surviving for as long as 10-100 million 
years subsequent to an increase in atmospheric po, to more than 
10° times the present atmospheric level. Our results can reconcile 
geochemical evidence for oxygen production and transient accu- 
mulation with the maintenance of NMD anomalies on the early 
Earth* ’, and suggest that future work should investigate the notion 
that temporally continuous generation of new NMD sulphur iso- 
tope anomalies in the atmosphere was likely to have ceased long 
before their ultimate disappearance from the rock record. 

One of the most important recent advances in studies of Earth’s 
early atmospheric chemistry has been the demonstration that NMD 
sulphur isotope anomalies, often of very large magnitude, are preserved 
in sedimentary sulphide and sulphate minerals more than ~2.32 Gyr 
old'*. The generation and preservation of these anomalies is generally 
considered to require active and widespread tropospheric photochem- 
istry involving SO; dissociation at short wavelengths, which in turn 
implies minimal ozone column depth’; a strongly reducing atmosphere, 
such that multiple exit channels for sulphur at different redox states can 
be maintained*”; and minimal metabolic overprinting of atmospheri- 
cally derived isotope anomalies within marine environments’. The 
second and third conditions result from simple mass balance: even if 
NMD anomalies are generated in the atmosphere, isotopically com- 
plementary sulphur pools must be removed from the atmosphere and 
transported to marine sediments with minimal homogenization by 
inorganic or biological processes. Under these conditions, photoche- 
mically derived sulphur containing NMD isotope anomalies will be 
delivered to the hydrosphere and ultimately buried as a constituent of 
various sulphur-bearing mineral phases, primarily pyrite (FeS,). The 
presence of these anomalies to varying degrees between ~3.8 Gyr ago, 


the time of the earliest sedimentary record, and ~2.32 Gyr ago is 
interpreted to reflect a strongly reducing atmosphere over this entire 
interval, with the implication that atmospheric po, was extremely low 
for more than half of Earth’s history (Fig. 1a). Implicit in this frame- 
work is the notion that the generation and transfer of these anomalies 
into the upper crust through the burial of authigenic marine minerals 
provides an effectively instantaneous record of ambient atmospheric 
chemistry, but this assumption ignores the potential importance of 
sedimentary recycling. 

There is a striking asymmetry in the A*’S record through Archaean 
time (Fig. 1a, b), with the data skewed in favour of positive A*?S values. 
Importantly, it is the preservation (and associated crustal recycling) of 
this NMD sulphur isotope asymmetry that allows for the possibility of 
a temporal lag between the generation and the ultimate removal of the 
signal from the oceanic sulphur reservoir. We emphasize that although 
there are probably several mechanistic explanations for this pattern'** 
(Supplementary Information), what matters foremost for our purposes 
is the veracity of this empirical observation, regardless of mechanism. 
This observed asymmetry could be misleading if a sedimentary sul- 
phate reservoir with a complementary negative isotopic composition 
were deposited synchronous with the generation of the record shown 
in Fig. 1 but has not been preserved through geologic time as a con- 
sequence of more rapid weathering, or if seawater sulphate with the 
negative A*’S complement was thermochemically or microbially reduced 
and buried into a weatherable sedimentary sulphide reservoir that has 
been strongly undersampled. In the first case, analysis of the more 
abundant sulphur isotopes (**S and *’S) indicates that essentially all 
sulphur entering the Earth surface system was removed as a constitu- 
ent of pyrite during the Archaean eon", leaving little scope for an 
isotopically complementary Archaean sulphate reservoir that has left 
no trace on the modern Earth. Consistent with this, extremely low 
seawater sulphate concentrations during the Archaean relative to the 
present’> would probably have rendered large-scale evaporite forma- 
tion and burial extremely difficult. In the second case, the cumulative 
average for published A*’S values has continued to point to a predomi- 
nance of positive values in bulk rock measurements as the database of 
Archaean rare sulphur isotopes has increased in size, while the con- 
fidence interval around the mean has continually decreased (Fig. 1b). 
This relationship indicates that the asymmetry towards positive values 
does not reflect a sampling bias. 

To explore the implications of this asymmetry for long-term recyc- 
ling of NMD sulphur isotope anomalies, we used a well-established 
numerical modelling approach. The specific goal was to quantify the 
importance of recycling A*’S signals between the ocean and upper 
crust (Fig. 2). The model begins with a variation on a class of simple 
box models used to describe the surface cycling of carbon and sulphur 
during the Phanerozoic eon, termed ‘rapid recycling’ models'’**. This 
group of models and our specific approach are variants on models for 
global carbon-sulphur-oxygen cycling that have been used for decades 
to explore the dynamics of these coupled biogeochemical cycles at 
Earth’s surface’*”°. Such models have been used extensively to predict 
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Figure 1 | The rare sulphur isotope record through time. a, Data for 
sedimentary sulphate and sulphide minerals, cast as A**S (where 

A*?S = 8S — 0.5158°4S) versus time. The shaded box (0.06+0.16%o) denotes 
the average + 2s.d. of all data from within the past 2,200 Myr. Grey points are 
data generated through secondary ion mass spectrometry (SIMS), and open 
circles are bulk rock values. b, The cumulative average A*’S anomaly as a 
function of database age for Archaean and early Palaeoproterozoic samples. 


atmospheric O, and CO; concentrations that compare well with inde- 
pendent proxy reconstructions of atmospheric composition during the 
Phanerozoic’. Our model, which tracks only sulphur, partitions 
sulphur into three reservoirs: the oceanic sulphate pool and two crustal 
reservoirs of sedimentary pyrite (Fig. 2). The two crustal reservoirs are 
referred to as ‘young’ and ‘old’, and the primary difference between 
them other than their overall mass is the speed at which they are 
recycled. The models build from the geologically reasonable premise 
that the most recently deposited sediments are more likely to be 
recycled on a short timescale. Fluxes between reservoirs are predomi- 
nantly first order with respect to mass; their magnitude depends on the 
size of the reservoir from which the flux is derived. Three notable 
exceptions are volcanic inputs and the weathering of igneous (and, 
thus, isotopically normal, with AS = 0%o) sulphides, which are both 
imposed as constant fluxes within a given model run, and the flux 
between the two crustal pyrite reservoirs. The latter is set equal to 
the weathering flux from the old pyrite reservoir such that the mass 
of this reservoir does not change’’. 

Our main interest here is tracking the A**S of seawater sulphate, 
because this signal will be directly incorporated into sedimentary 
sulphide minerals under the logical assumption that all subsequent 
isotope fractionations are mass dependent. We note, however, that 
there was likely to have been spatial isotopic heterogeneity within 
the ocean if marine sulphate concentrations were very low, and this 
possibility has not been incorporated into our model. However, the 


Figure 2 | Schematic diagram of the sulphur isotope mass balance model. 
Arrows denote flux terms (Fj, where in addition to fluxes already described, F,_, 
represents the aging flux of the young crustal reservoir), whereas boxes denote 
various oceanic and crustal sulphur reservoirs (M,,,, M, and M, are the sizes of 
the seawater reservoir and the two crustal reservoirs, respectively) (Methods 
Summary). 
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Grey points show the cumulative average A°’S value for the entire database 
through time, with the open boxes denoting the 95% confidence interval. Open 
circles show the cumulative average A*’S value for the database after removing 
data generated through SIMS and data from macroscopic and clearly secondary 
sulphide textures, with the blue boxes denoting the 95% confidence interval. See 
Supplementary Information for database details. 


primary result of spatial isotopic heterogeneity would be to introduce 
scatter around the trends presented here. In effect, the NMD sulphur 
isotope signal behaves as a conservative tracer when cycled through a 
purely mass-dependent sulphur cycle at Earth’s surface. In our model, 
the isotopic composition of seawater sulphate, 5:*, will evolve through 
time according to (Methods and Supplementary Information) 

dos 3x 3x 3x 

dt = x [Fi(d; —oy)] —Fopy45y (1) 


ri 


Mww 


where M,,, is the oceanic mass of seawater sulphate, F; and a are 
respectively the input flux to the ocean and the isotopic composition of 
reservoir i (from weathering and volcanic sources), F,,,y denotes the 


pyrite burial flux, Ay denotes the isotopic fractionation between sea- 


y 
water sulphate and sedimentary pyrite, and x = 3, 4 or 6. 

The model tracks all four stable sulphur isotopes and includes a 
parameterization of biologically induced isotope fractionation, but 
we restrict our attention here to the A*’S composition of sedimentary 
pyrite formed from chemical or microbial reduction of seawater sul- 
phate, which is derived primarily from the weathering of pyrite. To 
illustrate most clearly the importance of the sedimentary recycling 
of A°’S signals, we assume at the beginning of each model run that 
atmospheric po, increases instantaneously above values that allow for 
the generation and preservation of new NMD sulphur anomalies. All 
isotope fractionations imposed thereafter are mass dependent and 
are controlled by metabolic fractionation during microbial sulphate 
reduction, which is parameterized as a function of ambient seawater 
sulphate concentration (Supplementary Information). For the purposes 
of illustration, our simulations are initialized with a A*°S value for sea- 
water sulphate of —1.0%o (consistent in sign with expectations from 
photochemical experiments” and analyses of Archaean sulphates'**~* 
and seafloor sulphide minerals’), although we emphasize that for 
many periods of Archaean time this value was considerably more 
negative (Fig. 1a). We then study the effect of various values for the 
initial A°’S of rapidly weathering sedimentary pyrite, isotopically 
normal input fluxes (volcanic and igneous weathering) and seawater 
sulphate concentrations. We stress, however, that these values and the 
parameter space explored, although certainly plausible, are only meant 
to be delineative. Our goal is to investigate the timescales on which 
crustal recycling of NMD isotope anomalies can be expected to leave an 
imprint on the isotopic composition of the oceanic sulphate reservoir, 
rather than to simulate specific features of the sedimentary NMD 
sulphur record. The latter goal is a subject for future research. 

There is a notable ‘memory effect’ associated with the sedimen- 
tary recycling of A*’S anomalies (Fig. 3a-d), and this memory effect 
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Figure 3 | Modelled changes to the A*’S value of seawater sulphate after the 
onset of oxidative sulphur cycling. The black solid curve in all cases represents 
the reference model (Supplementary Information). Dashed curves represent 
sensitivity analyses as follows: increasing and decreasing the A°’S of the rapidly 
weathering pyrite reservoir by 2%o (a); a range of volcanic sulphur fluxes 
between 2 X 10’! mol yr ' and 1 X 10’? mol yr’! (b); increasing the fractional 
contribution of igneous sulphide weathering to total weathering (c) (values 
approaching or exceeding 0.5 are considered extremely unlikely; see 


is difficult to avoid in the parameter space that we consider reasonable. 
For example, a sizable decrease in the magnitude of residual A**S 
values can be achieved by decreasing by a factor of five the size of 
the rapidly weathering pyrite reservoir from that in the reference 
model (Fig. 3d). However, this results in geologically unrealistic fluxes 
and residence times relative to observed mass—age and area—age dis- 
tributions of weatherable sedimentary rocks”*”° and the timescales of 
cycling through the Earth surface sulphur reservoir’. In other words, 
this decrease would require a severe departure from the sedimentary 
rock cycle that has been in place for most of Earth’s history (Sup- 
plementary Information). Similarly, large, mass-dependent sulphur 
fluxes from volcanic or igneous sources can in principle dilute the 
memory effect, but extreme values for these fluxes are required for 
pronounced attenuation of the residual isotopic signal (Fig. 3b, c). 
Once NMD isotope fractionations have been introduced into the sys- 
tem in an asymmetric fashion, the best taphonomic conditions for 
their preservation, in fact, result from all isotope fractionations being 
mass dependent. This mass dependence prevents homogenization, 
either locally or on a broad spatial scale, through mixing with isoto- 
pically complementary pools. 

A residual NMD isotope signal incorporated into sedimentary rocks 
can persist in our model for roughly 10° yr after the cessation of its 
atmospheric production. However, it is difficult to extend the memory 
effect beyond the order ofa single Wilson cycle (that is, ~200-250 Myr; 
Fig. 3). We note, however, that our simple model does not account for 
time-dependent changes in volcanic sulphur fluxes and microbial pro- 
cessing, and that large perturbations to either of these parameters 
during the pulsed decay of a residual NMD signal could in principle 
shorten this timescale somewhat. In addition, the texture, or temporal 
pattern, of the signal decay (regardless of the ultimate timescale of the 
memory effect) will depend strongly on the initial A*’S value and the 
initial size of the seawater sulphate reservoir (Fig. 3a, f). Larger seawater 
sulphate concentrations will result in greater temporal inertia as the 
system moves towards the isotopic properties of the weathering input 
with positive A*’S values. 

An important outcome of this dynamic within the residual isotopic 
signal is that oscillations in atmospheric po, near or well above the 
threshold for the generation and synchronous preservation of NMD 
isotope anomalies may be expected to produce a wide range of 
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Supplementary Information); increasing and decreasing, by factors of 2 and 5, 
respectively, the initial size of the rapidly weathering pyrite reservoir 
(d); increasing and decreasing, by factors of 2 and 5, respectively, the size of the 
slowly weathering pyrite reservoir (e); varying initial oceanic sulphate 
concentration between 100 LM and 1 mM (f). The shaded box denotes the 
average + 2s.d. of all data from within the past 2,200 Myr. Note that time is 
displayed on a logarithmic scale. 


temporal responses depending on the speed and periodicity of the 
oscillation. Most of the texture during each simulation is centred on 
the 10°-10’-yr timescale, during which the A*’S values of seawater 
sulphate in the model will change from being strongly negative to being 
strongly positive (Fig. 3). In addition, during periods of NMD sulphur 
production the A**S composition of sea water should rapidly change 
back to values governed by atmospheric sulphur input, on a timescale 
ultimately dependent on the size of the seawater sulphate reservoir but 
probably not greatly in excess of ~10° yr. The net result of this would 
be an extremely dynamic, perhaps even noisy, rare sulphur isotope 
record, despite extremely long periods of oxidative crustal weathering. 

It is commonly argued that biological oxygen production preceded 
the broad-scale and effectively permanent accumulation of oxygen in 
Earth’s atmosphere by perhaps 200 Myr or more’ *”*”. Consistent 
with oxygenation before the so-called Great Oxidation Event, some 
data imply oxidative weathering over this interval°*. Our model sug- 
gests the possibility of excursions in atmospheric O, content that may 
have been well above the upper threshold for generating and pre- 
serving NMD sulphur isotope anomalies in marine sediments long 
before the disappearance of these signals from the record, on time- 
scales more than adequate to support extensive oxidative weathering 
of crustal minerals*’. Alternation between periods of generation and 
non-generation of atmospheric NMD isotope anomalies on a range of 
timescales (10°-10° yr) would not be immediately manifest in the 
removal of these signals from the rock record due to the recycling 
effect. It has been suggested that the behaviour of O, in a relatively 
reducing atmosphere is likely to be characterized by strong hysteresis*°— 
such that the attainment of relatively ‘high’ O, (above ~10 ° times the 
present atmospheric level) may not be readily undone. Nevertheless, 
with atmospheric po, values (and, thus, residence times) far below 
those characteristic of the modern Earth we would naturally expect 
high-frequency oscillations in atmospheric po, with corresponding 
periods much shorter than the duration of the crustal memory effect 
within the A*’S record, and with biological oxygen production emer- 
gent and the interplay between this process and inorganic buffering 
mechanisms varying in ways that may have been episodic. 

The model permits oscillatory behaviour for the oxygen cycle during 
earlier portions of Archaean time, because NMD signals would persist 
even as Po, rose and fell on timescales of millions of years. However, 
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our model also implies that a pulsed or irreversible rise in atmospheric 
O, during the late Archaean may have preceded the ultimate dis- 
appearance of NMD sulphur isotope anomalies from the rock record 
by ~10’-10° yr. Combined, these results suggest that the texture of 
atmospheric redox evolution on the early Earth may have been highly 
dynamic and may call into question the notion of a Great Oxidation 
Event as strictly understood—that is, that there was a moment or brief 
period in Earth’s history when the oxygen concentration increased 
permanently to levels above those required to support the production 
and preservation of NMD anomalies in the atmosphere—and instead 
suggest that the oxygenation of the atmosphere could have been a 
protracted process*. Viewed in this way, our model suggests that many 
of the climatological and geochemical upheavals witnessed by the 
Archaean-Proterozoic transition, including the earliest recorded wide- 
spread glaciations”’ and the deposition of perhaps the largest iron and 
manganese deposits in Earth’s history’, may have been linked more 
directly to excursions in atmospheric O, content than current inter- 
pretations of the rare sulphur isotope record indicate. The details of 
oscillatory redox behaviour and the timing of oxygen’s irreversible 
increase, along with the further constraint of the input parameters 
controlling the fabric and lags in the NMD record, are topics for future 
research. Nevertheless, recycling of crustal sulphur with relict NMD 
isotope anomalies must be considered in further attempts to explore 
quantitatively the palaeoenvironmental and palaeobiological implica- 
tions of the Archaean sulphur isotope record. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


We model the dynamics of the isotopic composition of seawater sulphate 
through time, as governed by the input fluxes and isotopic compositions of sul- 
phur associated with weathering of sulphides from two sedimentary reservoirs 
(Fy,y and F,,.), weathering of sulphide from an igneous (and, thus, isotopically 
normal) reservoir (Fy,ig) and volcanic sulphur emissions (F,), balanced against 
the removal of sulphur from the ocean in association with the burial of sedi- 
mentary pyrite (F, py). The time-dependent isotope mass balance equation for 
seawater sulphate is then given by equation (1). The isotopic composition of 
a given reservoir i is defined according to conventional ‘delta’ notation as 


Op = (CSP Sete OS) "Sasa — 1) x 10°%o, where the standard is defined 
relative to the isotopic composition of Vienna Canyon Diablo Troilite. A detailed 
discussion of the model set-up and parameterization, references for the sulphur 
isotope database and details of compilation and statistical treatment are provided 
in Methods and Supplementary Information. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper. 
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METHODS 


Model structure. The model consists of three Earth surface sulphur reservoirs: an 
oceanic sulphate reservoir (M,) and two crustal sulphur reservoirs (referred to, 
following refs 16-18, 33, 34, as ‘young’ (M,) and ‘old’ (M,)). The distinction 
between two crustal reservoirs of varying cycling speeds was initially introduced 
to more directly couple the carbon and sulphur isotope compositions of fluxes out 
of the ocean to that of fluxes into the ocean, in an effort to alleviate physically 
unrealistic shifts in atmospheric composition due to changes in measured isotope 
ratios of sedimentary carbonate and sulphate minerals'**’. However, there is also 
ample geological justification for such a model configuration'®"'*’”°*-*, and sub- 
sequent work has shown that this assumption results in a good agreement between 
proxy-based reconstructions of Phanerozoic atmospheric composition and those 
derived from mass balance models*!***°°*”, 

Model equations. Full derivation of the mass balance equations is given in 
Supplementary Information. The model solves a series of coupled isotope mass 
balance equations for oceanic and crustal sulphur: 


Moy S88 = > B(6 — 52] — Fay ds 
53" . 
M, a = Fy py(5py — 5") 
8 
° dt 
where F terms denote sulphur fluxes and M terms refer to reservoir sizes. The 0 terms 


denote sulphur isotope compositions of the different reservoirs and fluxes accord- 
ing to conventional ‘delta’ notation, 5;* = (Cs/ TS) eile /C*8/??8) standard — 1) 


y-o (y" > 52) 


x 10°%o, where the standard is defined relative to the isotopic composition of 
Vienna Canyon Diablo Troilite, and x = 3, 4 or 6. The 4 term in the first equation 
describes the metabolic fractionation imparted by dissimilatory sulphate reduction 
as expressed on a global scale, and is described by a Monod-type function 
(Supplementary Information). 

Initial parameterization. Model parameters for our reference case are shown in 
Supplementary Table 1. Parameter values for the reference case were chosen to 
approximately satisfy known constraints on the overall size of the crustal sulphur 
reservoir'®!”**”°; the residence time of sulphur as it cycles through the exogenic 


system*°”’; the fraction of overall sulphur input derived from the rapidly recycling 


sulphur reservoir***°’; the residence time of sulphur in the rapidly recycling 


reservoir with respect to weathering'®”’; and the residence time of sulphur in the 
rapidly recycling reservoir with respect to removal to the old reservoir'®**** (the 
‘aging flux’ of the young pyrite reservoir). The range of F, values was chosen to 
encompass estimates of the modern volcanic sulphur flux and values scaled up to 
reflect the possibility of greater crustal heat flow and volcanic activity during 
Earth’s early history. Estimates of the modern volcanic sulphur flux are typically 
of the order of ~(2-3) X 10'! mol yr 1 (refs 39, 43-47), and we use an estimate of 
2 10''molyr ' as our low volcanic flux. Heat flow through the crust has 
decreased with time, and asa result it is typically assumed that Earth’s early history 


was characterized by increased rates of volcanism. Estimates vary, but it is unlikely 
that crustal heat flow during the Archaean was more than ~3-4 times that of the 
modern Earth**-*!. We therefore use a volcanic sulphur input of 1 X 10’? molyr 1 
as our high volcanic flux. We note, however, that higher rates of heat flow through 
the crust need not require an increase in the mass flux from subaerial volcanic 
activity—much of this heat loss may have been accommodated by submarine 
mafic spreading centres, which are essentially sulphur neutral in an anoxic 
and iron-buffered deep ocean. In each model run, the pyrite burial rate constant 
(kpy) is solved for to attain a steady state with the prescribed volcanic sulphur flux. 
Oxidative weathering of sedimentary and igneous rocks is then initialized, and the 
model allowed to evolve freely. 
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Linking the evolution of body shape and locomotor 
biomechanics in bird-line archosaurs 


Vivian Allen’?, Karl T. Bates®, Zhiheng Li*® & John R. Hutchinson? 


Locomotion in living birds (Neornithes) has two remarkable fea- 
tures: feather-assisted flight, and the use of unusually crouched 
hindlimbs for bipedal support and movement. When and how these 
defining functional traits evolved remains controversial’ *. However, 
the advent of computer modelling approaches and the discoveries of 
exceptionally preserved key specimens now make it possible to use 
quantitative data on whole-body morphology to address the biome- 
chanics underlying this issue. Here we use digital body reconstruc- 
tions to quantify evolutionary trends in locomotor biomechanics 
(whole-body proportions and centre-of-mass position) across the 
clade Archosauria. We use three-dimensional digital reconstruction 
to estimate body shape from skeletal dimensions for 17 archosaurs 
along the ancestral bird line, including the exceptionally preserved, 
feathered taxa Microraptor, Archaeopteryx, Pengornis and Yixia- 
nornis, which represent key stages in the evolution of the avian body 
plan. Rather than a discrete transition from more-upright postures 
in the basal-most birds (Avialae) and their immediate outgroup 
deinonychosauria”®, our results support hypotheses of a gradual, 
stepwise acquisition of more-crouched limb postures across much of 
theropod evolution’, although we find evidence of an accelerated 
change within the clade Maniraptora (birds and their closest relatives, 
such as deinonychosaurs). In addition, whereas reduction of the tail is 
widely accepted to be the primary morphological factor correlated with 
centre-of-mass position and, hence, evolution of hindlimb posture’, 
we instead find that enlargement of the pectoral limb and several 
associated trends have a much stronger influence. Intriguingly, our 
support for the onset of accelerated morpho-functional trends within 
Maniraptora is closely correlated with the evolution of flight. Because 
we find that the evolution of enlarged forelimbs is strongly linked, via 
whole-body centre of mass, to hindlimb function during terrestrial 
locomotion, we suggest that the evolution of avian flight is linked to 
anatomical novelties in the pelvic limb as well as the pectoral. 

Terrestrial animals exert a force against the ground to support and 
move their body. The vector of the incurred ground reaction force 
(GRF) generally points at or close to the centre of mass (CoM) to 
stabilize the body®"®. The GRF is mainly vertical during the middle 
of the supportive (stance) phase of locomotion (see, for example, refs 
11, 12). Bipedal animals such as birds and many extinct non-avian 
dinosaurs use a single supporting limb for most of the stance phase. 
Therefore, the foot of this limb must be placed directly underneath the 
CoM around mid-stance to exert a vertical GRF, and the joints of the 
limb must be suitably positioned to allow the antigravity muscles to 
push against the ground (the GRF passes on the flexor side of the ankle, 
knee and hip'""*""°). The location of the CoM is therefore a major 
determinant of the limb orientation at mid-stance. Hence, the ‘crouched’ 
mid-stance postures of Neornithes, in which the hip is highly flexed, 
placing the feet well cranial to the hip and the knee cranial to the GRF, 
are correlated with a strongly cranial (for a biped) CoM*””. In contrast, 
the ancestral archosaur is likely to have had a more caudal CoM and, 
by inference, a different limb orientation. 


Reconstruction of evolutionary trends in CoM position along the 
bird line therefore represents an important and under-used source of 
data on the origin and evolution of aspects of pelvic limb function that 
were inherited by extant birds. Analysis has previously been limited to 
qualitative inferences of mass distribution from theropod skeletal pro- 
portions, which have led to conflicting interpretations of CoM evolu- 
tion. On the basis of a trend towards reduced tail size along the bird 
line, it has been suggested that the CoM steadily moved cranially from 
coelurosaurian theropods to extant birds'’. The inference of a gradual 
change in pelvic limb posture is supported by contemporaneous trends 
in hip anatomy indicating increasingly flexed hip joints’. Alternatively, 
it has been suggested that a trend towards a more triangular chest 
(concentrating chest mass caudally) in theropods closely related to 
birds counteracted tail reduction to some extent, and that a more 
concentrated cranial shift in CoM occurred subsequently within the 
avian stem clade Avialae®. Some support for a later, more discrete shift 
in limb posture and function is intimated by studies finding distinct 
differences between the pelvic limb proportions” and stride para- 
meters” of non-avian theropods and extant Avialae. Thus, when and 
how critical functional traits of living birds evolved remains contro- 
versial, and this limited understanding prohibits tests of the interplay 
between the evolution of terrestrial locomotion and flight, in addition 
to other physiological and ecological aspects of the origin of birds. 

Here we present a quantitative analysis of bird-line CoM evolution, 
using empirically validated’* three-dimensional computational models 
of mass distribution (Methods Summary and Supplementary Video 1) 
based on digitized fossil specimens of the range of bird-line taxa shown 
in Fig. 1 (for full specimen data, see Supplementary Table 1; for animated 
visualizations of all models, see Supplementary Video 2). Represen- 
tative modelled body volumes are shown in Fig. 2. To address trends 
along the bird line itself, rather than at terminal taxa, estimates of COM 
and other mass properties were mapped onto the evolutionary splitting 
events, or nodes (Fig. 1; 1-16), using a squared-change parsimony 
method based on temporal branch length (see Methods Summary). 
Our results corroborate a significant (P< 0.05, R= 0.44, Pearson’s 
correlation of phylogenetic node date and CoM estimates) cranial shift 
in CoM position over the entire bird line. Visualization of the results 
indicates that this cranial shift was not evenly distributed or mono- 
tonic, but started sometime during the diversification of the clade 
Maniraptora (Fig. 3, between nodes 11 and 12) in the Jurassic period. 
Wealso discern a marked cranial shift in CoM position (approximately 
twofold) that reaches a maximum in basal Ornithurae (birds closely 
related to Neornithes; Fig. 3, node 15) before shifting somewhat caud- 
ally again in Neornithes. Our sensitivity analysis (Fig. 3 error bars; see 
Methods Summary) indicates that these trends are still evident when 
allowing for considerable variation in the morphological assumptions 
underlying our reconstruction methodology. 

Figure 4 (black dashed line) shows evolutionary trends in the (size- 
normalized) first mass moment of individual segments about the 
mediolateral axis (that is, segment mass multiplied by segment CoM 
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Figure 1 | Dorsal views of models of study taxa, arranged along a 
phylogenetic tree of Archosauria. Limbs are splayed laterally to show relative 
dimensions. See Supplementary Tables 1 and 2 for specimen numbers and 
references used to construct the phylogeny, divergence times and branch lengths. 


position along the craniocaudal axis), representing the total influence of 
each segment on whole-body craniocaudal CoM position (see equa- 
tion (1) in Methods Summary). Positive shifts concurrent, and therefore 
potentially correlated, with the Maniraptora-to-Ornithurae cranial 
CoM shift are evident in the first mass moments of most segments. 
However, the closest matches of whole-body CoM and these mo- 
ments (large deviation starting around Maniraptora (nodes 11 and 
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Figure 2 | Reconstructed body volumes. Based on digitized fossil skeletons 
and computed tomography scan data from modern relatives, for a basal 
dinosaur (a) and a basal bird (b); in cranial (top), oblique cranial (middle) and 
dorsal (bottom) views. These exemplify the major changes in body proportions 
that evolved on the bird line. Specimen numbers are shown under taxon names. 
For more details, see Supplementary Videos 1 and 2. 
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Figure 3 | Estimated evolutionary trends in whole-body CoM position 
along the craniocaudal axis. Whisker plot bars represent the range of values 
indicated by our sensitivity analysis. Numbers 1-16 correspond to the nodes in 
Fig. 1. Values towards the extreme ends of the whisker plots are less plausible, 
maximal/minimal models with extreme proportions, whereas values towards 
the middle are more plausible, conservatively proportioned models. Although 
biomechanically implausible, whisker plot ranges showing negative 
craniocaudal CoM positions (behind the hip) are included for completeness. 


12), reaching a maximum in basal Ornithurae (node 15)), are evident 
only for the head, tail, pectoral and pelvic limbs (Fig. 4). Yet, correlation 
analysis (Spearman’s rank; see Methods Summary and Supplementary 
Tables 9-12 for details and results) supports a significant (P < 0.05) 
positive relationship between first mass moments and whole-body 
CoM position only for the pectoral (P< 0.01, R = 0.67) and pelvic 
(P = 0.02, R = 0.58) limbs. Furthermore, separate analysis of segment 
mass (Fig. 4, red) and segment CoM (Fig. 4, blue) indicates that, mor- 
phologically, the influence of the pelvic limb on whole-body CoM is 
largely a result of cranial evolutionary shifts of the segment CoM 
(P = 0.06, R = 0.50, same method) associated with expansion of the 
preacetabular ilium and the cnemial crest of the tibia, both of which 
add mass cranially to the thigh. In contrast, the influence of the pectoral 
limb on whole-body CoM is mainly due to increases in its mass 
(P = 0.05, R= 0.51). 

From the above findings, we infer that the Maniraptora-to-Ornithurae 
cranial CoM shift resulted from increased relative pectoral limb mass 
(Fig. 4d, red) and increasingly cranial segment CoMs for the pelvic 
limb (Fig. 4e, blue). Less significant (P < 0.1), but possibly important, 
positive correlations with a more cranial whole-body CoM are first 
mass moments for the head (P = 0.08, R = 0.47) and neck (P = 0.08, 
R= 0.44). On the basis of trends for these segments (Fig. 4a, b), we 
therefore suggest that, secondary to changes in limb morphology, a 
cranial shift in CoM may also have been associated with increased 
relative mass of the head and neck. 

As predicted from gross anatomy”, relative tail mass is estimated to 
have declined within Theropoda and tail CoM to have moved cranially 
(Fig. 4f, node 5), particularly within Maniraptora (node 11), to a mini- 
mum in basal Ornithurae (node 15). That the suggested’” correlation 
between these trends and a more cranial whole-body CoM was not 
found to be significant (Supplementary Table 12) is notable. Con- 
sidering that the tail represents the majority of body mass caudal to 
the hip, reduction or cranial concentration of tail mass, or both, would 
be expected to bias the whole-body CoM position strongly cranially. 
However, our results indicate that the effects of tail reduction were not 
significant in comparison to concurrent changes to the limbs (espe- 
cially pectoral) and, to a lesser extent, the head and neck. Therefore we 
infer that adding mass to the front of theropod bodies was more 
influential for CoM evolution than was removing it from the back. 

In addition to overall tail mass, we used volumetric reconstruction?!” 
to estimate evolutionary trends in the relative mass of the M. caudo- 
femoralis longus (CFL) muscle (Fig. 5). The CFL is a principal loco- 
motor muscle in most non-avian Reptilia, and was probably so in 
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Figure 4 | Estimated evolutionary trends. Shown are trends in individual 
segment first mass moments (black dashed lines), individual segment masses 
(red lines) and individual segment craniocaudal CoM positions (blue lines) for 


ancestral archosaurs and dinosaurs as well’, It extends from the tail to 
the proximal femur and knee, and retracts the femur powerfully 
through a large arc during the stance phase. In Neornithes, the CFL 
has atrophied, and femoral retraction during walking is mostly 
replaced by knee flexion powered by enlarged ‘hamstring’ muscles**”. 
Because the CFL’s mass would have been a major locomotor power 
source in ancestral archosaurs, its mass is a reasonable proxy for its 
relative importance in hip extension or femoral retraction. Previously, 
tail reduction and the evolution of a suite of anatomical hip features 
associated with novel, long-axis control of the femur have been used to 
infer that the transition between tail-based to knee-based locomotion 
(and crouched limbs) began in earlier theropods'~. Specifically, it was 
inferred that this trend began within basal Tetanurae, and that a 
derived system had already evolved in the clade Eumaniraptora’. 
Our estimates of CFL mass support some elements of this hypothesis, 
in that the CFL and tail mass are strongly reduced from Eumaniraptora 
onwards (Fig. 5). However, we estimate that the CFL muscle remained 
relatively large in basal Tetanurae despite overall tail mass reduction 
(Fig. 5, nodes 7-9, dotted line), indicating that locomotion remained 
plesiomorphically more hip driven than knee driven. In addition, our 
CoM and other body proportion estimates do not unambiguously 
support alterations of posture at these more basal nodes (Figs 3 and 4). 
Therefore, the origin of novel hip control features in basal Tetanurae may 
not have been directly associated with or driven by a postural shift, but 
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Figure 5 | Estimated evolutionary trends for tail segment and M. 
caudofemoralis longus muscle masses. Numbers 1-16 correspond to the 
nodes in Fig. 1. 
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the head (a), neck (b), trunk (c), pectoral limb (d), pelvic limb (e) and tail 
(f). Numbers 1-16 correspond to the nodes in Fig. 1. For reference, node 5 is 
Theropoda and node 13 is Aves. 


instead may have been co-opted for later usage in supporting a more 
crouched posture. 

Our results have clear implications for the evolution of bipedal 
locomotion along the bird line. The pattern of cranial CoM migration, 
proportional evolution and CFL reduction reconstructed here sup- 
ports a gradual, stepwise acquisition of more-crouched limb postures 
across much of theropod evolution'™, rather than a rapid transition 
from more-upright postures occurring around the base of Avialae*®*. 
Our models explicitly yield the strongest support for a locomotor 
transition within the clade Maniraptora, and, perhaps more conserva- 
tively, Eumaniraptora (by which time the trend is well under way 
(Fig. 3, node 12)), in which considerable cranial CoM migration and 
concomitant strong reduction in CFL mass (Fig. 5, node 11 onwards) 
occurred. The fully derived modern condition probably did not evolve 
until well within Aves (for example Ornithurae (Figs 3 and 4, node 
15)), when CoM position reached its cranial maximum and the CFL 
was most reduced’™*. Rather than being a phenomenon associated with 
or driven by tail reduction, we instead find that enlargement of the 
pectoral limb into the ‘raptorial’ forelimbs (and, ultimately, wings) of 
many eumaniraptorans is the strongest associated morphological 
trend. However, a more cranially biased pelvic limb CoM and perhaps 
increased head and neck mass were also involved. Note that this is also 
without considering the added mass of pectoral plumage (the geometry 
of which is too uncertain to model rigorously), particularly the large 
primary or primary-like feathers of Maniraptoriformes and later bird- 
line taxa (see, for example, ref. 26), which would only strengthen the 
relationship of cranially shifted body CoM and pectoral mass. Addi- 
tional support for a locomotor transition within Eumaniraptora comes 
from the evolution of highly retroverted pubes, which, as previous 
studies have proposed, is likely to have fundamentally altered the 
moment arms (and, by inference, functions) of several major loco- 
motor muscles*”””*, 

Detailed phylogenetic and temporal aspects of the evolution of flight 
in the bird line remain controversial*. However, our finding that accel- 
erated morpho-functional trends commenced around the node Euma- 
niraptora is closely correlated with the origin and diversification of 
animals with some degree of flight capability. Until more robust phylo- 
genetic and aerodynamic assessments for early maniraptoriforms are 
made, it is impossible to assess conclusively whether our predictions 
of CoM and body shape change preceded, coincided with or followed 
the origin of flight. Our openly available data set (Methods Summary) 
and novel whole-body evolutionary approach mean that future studies 
can use our data to address these and other controversies. For example, 
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the addition of accurate feathering to our models of Microraptor and 
Archaeopteryx could result in a reassessment of the position of the 
centre of lift relative to that of the CoM (important for gliding and 
stable flight) or more complex flight aerodynamics”. However, our 
discovery that the evolution of CoM on the bird line was more influ- 
enced by body shape changes cranial to the hips than in the caudal 
region reverses the widely accepted view’ * and opens new questions 
about the degree of independence between fore- and hindlimb func- 
tion’ (that is, modularity) across this transition. The proposed rela- 
tionship between novel hip control mechanisms and more-crouched 
pelvic limbs’, and the linkage proposed here between pectoral limb 
size, CoM position and hindlimb posture, suggest that the evolution of 
both aerial and terrestrial locomotor anatomy were highly intercon- 
nected. Aerially adapted pectoral limbs and terrestrially adapted pelvic 
limbs belong to the same body, and the physical characteristics of one 
cannot logically be changed without affecting the mechanical func- 
tioning of the other. This reinforces the importance of whole-body 
biomechanical analysis in interpreting morpho-functional data from 
the fossil record. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


Body segment masses and CoM positions were estimated from computer recon- 
structions based on digitized skeletons. Fossil specimens were digitized (Supplemen- 
tary Table 1; various scanners and settings; MIMICS 13 segmentation software, 
Materialise). Reconstructions of body shape were made in three-dimensional 
modelling software (BLENDER 2.49 (http://www.blender.org)); Autodesk MAYA 
2012) using established methodology'*”*”*”°. CoMs for individual body segments 
were analysed using custom code, and whole-body CoM was calculated using 
the equation 


1 
CoMix. 5,2) = M a MiTifx,y,z] (1) 
i=1 


Here M is the total body mass, m; is mass of segment i and r; is the distance from 
system origin to the CoM of segment i (calculated separately for each set of x, yand 
z coordinates). The term m;,r; (first mass moment) represents the total influence of 
segment i on the overall system CoM. 

Maximal and minimal iterations of body segments were made in steps of +20% 
of the radial dimensions (adjusted for cross-sectional profile) away from our initial 
‘best estimate’ models, on the basis of the minimum variation (about mean values) 
in the extra-skeletal dimensions of saurian tails'*. This is probably too generous 
for less ‘fleshy’ segments; a more complete study of such dimensions is needed. 
Segment iterations were combined to represent the most cranial, caudal, dorsal 
and ventral distributions of mass and maximal and minimal overall mass (Sup- 
plementary Video 1). Mass properties were estimated using validated custom 
software'**°. Data and software code used are deposited in the Dryad repository 
at http://dx.doi.org/10.5061/dryad.hh74n. 

CoM positions and segment masses were then normalized (divided by body 
mass or the cube root of body mass) and used to reconstruct ancestral node states 
with the ‘trace characters’ function (squared-change parsimony) in Mesquite 2.75 
phylogenetic analysis software, using the phylogeny in Fig. 1 and estimated branch 
lengths in millions of years. See Supplementary Tables 3-12 for data sets and 
analysis results. Owing to non-normality, associations between normalized seg- 
ment morphometrics (first mass moment, mass and CoM) were assessed using a 
non-parametric correlation test in R (“Hmisc’ package, Spearman’s rank). 
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Non-invasive analysis of acquired resistance to 
cancer therapy by sequencing of plasma DNA 
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Cancers acquire resistance to systemic treatment as a result of clonal 
evolution and selection’”. Repeat biopsies to study genomic evolu- 
tion as a result of therapy are difficult, invasive and may be con- 
founded by intra-tumour heterogeneity**. Recent studies have 
shown that genomic alterations in solid cancers can be characterized 
by massively parallel sequencing of circulating cell-free tumour 
DNA released from cancer cells into plasma, representing a non- 
invasive liquid biopsy’’. Here we report sequencing of cancer 
exomes in serial plasma samples to track genomic evolution of meta- 
static cancers in response to therapy. Six patients with advanced 
breast, ovarian and lung cancers were followed over 1-2 years. For 
each case, exome sequencing was performed on 2-5 plasma samples 
(19 in total) spanning multiple courses of treatment, at selected time 
points when the allele fraction of tumour mutations in plasma was 
high, allowing improved sensitivity. For two cases, synchronous 
biopsies were also analysed, confirming genome-wide represen- 
tation of the tumour genome in plasma. Quantification of allele 
fractions in plasma identified increased representation of mutant 
alleles in association with emergence of therapy resistance. These 
included an activating mutation in PIK3CA (phosphatidylinositol-4,5- 
bisphosphate 3-kinase, catalytic subunit alpha) following treatment 
with paclitaxel*; a truncating mutation in RBI (retinoblastoma 1) 
following treatment with cisplatin’; a truncating mutation in 
MEDI (mediator complex subunit 1) following treatment with 
tamoxifen and trastuzumab’*", and following subsequent treat- 
ment with lapatinib’®”’, a splicing mutation in GAS6 (growth 
arrest-specific 6) in the same patient; and a resistance-conferring 
mutation in EGFR (epidermal growth factor receptor; T790M) follow- 
ing treatment with gefitinib’*. These results establish proof of prin- 
ciple that exome-wide analysis of circulating tumour DNA could 
complement current invasive biopsy approaches to identify muta- 
tions associated with acquired drug resistance in advanced cancers. 
Serial analysis of cancer genomes in plasma constitutes a new para- 
digm for the study of clonal evolution in human cancers. 

Serial sampling of the tumour genome is required to identify the 
mutational mechanisms underlying drug resistance’. Serial tumour 
biopsies are invasive and often unattainable. Tumours are heterogen- 
eous and continuously evolve, and even if several biopsies are obtained, 
these are limited both spatially and temporally. Analysis of isolated 
circulating tumour cells (CTCs) has been proposed, but circulating 
tumour DNA (ctDNA) is more accessible and easier to process””. 
Previous studies of tumour mutations in plasma have analysed indi- 
vidual loci, genes or structural variants to quantify tumour burden and 
to detect previously-characterized resistance-conferring mutations’*'**. 
Genome-wide sequencing of plasma samples is used in prenatal dia- 
gnostics, demonstrating comprehensive coverage of the genome”. 
More recently, genome-wide sequencing of plasma DNA has been 


demonstrated as a potential tool for detection of disease or analysis 
of tumour burden in patients with advanced cancers*’. These studies 
established that plasma DNA contains representation of the entire 
tumour genome’, mixing together variants originating from multiple 
independent tumours’. This suggests that deeper sequencing of plasma 
DNA, applied to selected samples with high tumour burden in blood, 
may allow assessment of clonal heterogeneity and selection. In this 
study, we applied exome sequencing of ctDNA as a platform for 
non-invasive analysis of tumour evolution during systemic cancer 
treatment (Fig. 1). 
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Figure 1 | Identification of treatment-associated mutational changes from 
exome sequencing of serial plasma samples. Overview of the study design: 
plasma was collected before treatment and at multiple time-points during 
treatment and follow-up of advanced cancer patients. Exome sequencing was 
performed on circulating DNA from plasma at selected time-points, separated 
by periods of treatment, and germline DNA. Mutations were identified across 
the plasma samples, and their abundance (allele fraction) at different time- 
points compared, generating lists of mutations that showed a significant 
increase in abundance, which may indicate underlying selection pressures 
associated with specific treatments. These lists contained mutations known to 
promote tumour growth and drug resistance, but also mutations of unknown 
significance. Accumulating such data across large cohorts could identify genes 
or pathways with recurrent mutations. 
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Figure 2 | Mutations showing evidence of genomic tumour evolution. All 
panels (a-f) are made up of an upper and a lower subpanel. Upper subpanels, 
time courses for allele fractions (AF; data points) of ‘anchor’ mutations used for 
initial quantification of ctDNA levels, and the fractional concentration of 
tumour DNA (tumour burden; grey dashed lines). ‘Anchor’ mutations were 
measured using digital PCR or TAm-Seq for all available plasma samples, and 
using exome sequencing at selected time points indicated by E1, E2, E3 (and E4 
and E5 for case 5). Tumour burden was estimated from exome data (an 
adaptation of genome-wide aggregated allelic loss’). Ina, AF was averaged over 
six mutations measured in parallel using digital PCR. In b, a single mutation in 


We performed whole exome sequencing of plasma DNA in six 
patients with advanced cancers (Supplementary Table 1): two with 
breast cancer (cases 1 and 2), three with ovarian cancer (cases 3-5), 
and one with non-small-cell lung cancer (NSCLC, case 6). Exome 
sequencing was performed on multiple plasma samples from each 
patient separated by consecutive lines of therapy, spanning up to 
665 days of clinical follow up (range 109-665 days, median 433 days). 
The ability to detect genomic events using redundant sequencing is 
dependent on the allele fraction (AF) of the mutant alleles in the 
samples analysed (ratio of mutant reads to depth of coverage at that 
locus), the sequencing depth, and the background noise rates of 
sequencing. Levels of ctDNA were previously quantified in these 
patients using digital PCR and tagged-amplicon deep sequencing® 
(TAm-Seq; Fig. 2, upper subpanels), allowing us to focus on samples 
with a high mutant AF in plasma, in which genomic changes related 


Tumour burden in plasma 
(exome-wide estimate) 


Examples of mutations showing 

significant changes in AF, genes 

indicated separately for each case 

ATM (predicted amino acid change 12948F) was measured by TAm-Seq. In 
c, dand e, a single mutation in TP53 was measured by digital PCR for each case 
(R175H, K132N and R175H, respectively). In f, digital PCR was used to 
measure abundance of a deletion in exon 19 of EGFR (not quantified in exome 
sequencing data) and the EGFR T790M mutation. Lower subpanels, AF in 
exome data for selected mutations (blue, green and orange datapoints, see key) 
for each of the cases. Additional details are listed in Table 1, and a full list of 
mutations that showed a significant increase in abundance is included in 
Supplementary Tables 2-7. ECX, epirubicin, cisplatin and capecitabine; C-LD, 
carboplatin and liposomal doxorubicin; LD, liposomal doxorubicin. 


to the tumour could be identified even at relatively modest depth of 
sequencing. Comparison of AF measured using exome sequencing, 
digital PCR and TAm-Seq showed a high degree of concordance 
(correlation coefficient 0.8, P< 0.0001; Supplementary Fig. 1). Using 
as little as 2.3ng of DNA (4%-20% of the DNA extracted from 
2.0-2.2 ml of plasma), and an average of 169 million reads of sequenc- 
ing per sample, we analysed the coding exons of all protein-coding 
genes at an average unique coverage depth ranging from 31-fold to 
160-fold across 19 plasma samples (Supplementary Table 2). Con- 
sistent with previous reports*’, we observed copy number aberrations 
(CNAs, both gains and losses) in plasma samples in all patients 
across the whole genome (Supplementary Figs 2-7). These were 
strongly modulated by the fraction of tumour DNA in plasma and 
were particularly prominent in plasma samples in which mutant AF 
exceeded 50%. 
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Figure 3 | Genome-wide concordance between plasma DNA and tumour 

DNA. a, b, Sequencing data were used to assess CNAs in the plasma sample 
(a) and in the synchronous metastatic tumour biopsy (b) from case 4. Panels 
show log R ratio (LRR), calculated on the basis of exome data, between plasma 
DNA and normal DNA (a) and between tumour and normal DNA (b). ¢, AF of 


For two cases, sequencing data were also available from metastatic 
tumour biopsies, collected at the same time as plasma samples (case 1 
sample E1, and case 4 sample E2), and from tumour samples collected 
at the patients’ initial presentation, 9 and 4.5 years earlier. CNAs were 
concordant between plasma and metastasis DNA in both patients 
(Fig. 3a, b, and Supplementary Fig. 7). Mutations identified in sequencing 
data”** from the plasma or metastatic biopsy were compared (Sup- 
plementary Information). In case 1 with breast cancer, 151 mutations 
were identified in either the plasma or the synchronous biopsy. Of 
these, 93 mutations were found in both, and mutant AFs for these were 
higher in the plasma sample compared to the metastatic biopsy. The 
correlation coefficient of mutant AFs was positive (0.71) for mutations 
that were also found in the primary tumour, but negative (—0.22) for 
other mutations (Fig. 3c). In case 4 with ovarian cancer, 895 mutations 
were identified in either plasma or the tumour biopsy. For 172 muta- 
tions found in both, AFs were positively correlated (0.72) and were 
higher in the metastatic biopsy, which also contained 686 ‘private’ 
mutations with AF < 0.2 that were not found in either the plasma or 
the earlier tumour sample (Fig. 3d). 

To identify changes in the mutation profiles of the tumours, we 
compared the abundance of somatic mutations found in plasma before 
and after each course of systemic treatment. For each patient, we 
examined a conservative list of mutations, including all mutations that 
were called in any of the plasma samples with a Bonferroni-corrected 
binomial probability of <0.05 assuming a background sequencing 
error rate of 0.1%. For each mutation and course of treatment 
(spanned by a pair of plasma samples), a P-value for a possible change 
in mutant AF was calculated as the binomial probability of obtaining 
the observed number of mutant reads, given the sequencing depth and 
the observed abundance in the paired time-point, normalized by the 
fractional concentration of tumour-derived DNA in the plasma (based 
on genome-wide aggregated allelic loss’, Supplementary Table 3). 
Overall, 364 non-synonymous mutations passed with false discovery 
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AF in matched tumour biopsy 


mutations identified in exome data from plasma or metastatic biopsy for case 1. 
Grey dotted line shows equality. Blue dashed line has a slope of 1.93, indicating 
the median of the AF ratio for mutations found in both samples. Key applies to 
cand d. d, As c but for case 4, blue dashed line has a slope of 0.37. 


rate of <10% for significant changes in normalized abundance, rang- 
ing from 15 to 121 for each case (median 49). These include mutations 
in well-known cancer genes, genes linked to drug resistance and drug 
metabolism, and genes not previously associated with carcinogenesis 
or therapy resistance (Supplementary Tables 4-9). Selected examples 
are shown in Table 1 and Fig. 2. 

We highlight here five examples. In case 1 with breast cancer, a 
strong increase was observed in the abundance of an activating muta- 
tion in PIK3CA following treatment with paclitaxel (Fig. 2a and 
Table 1). This mutation has been shown to promote resistance to 
paclitaxel in mammary epithelial cells*. In case 2, a patient with an 
oestrogen-receptor (ER)-positive, HER2-positive breast cancer, treat- 
ment with tamoxifen in combination with trastuzumab led to an in- 
crease in abundance of a nonsense mutation near the carboxy terminus 
of MED1, an ER co-activator that has been shown to be involved in 
tamoxifen resistance’”"’. After further treatment of this patient with 
lapatinib in combination with capecitabine, we observed an increase 
in abundance of a splicing mutation in GAS6, the ligand for the tyro- 
sine kinase receptor AXL (Fig. 2b, Table 1). Activation of the AXL 
kinase pathway has been shown to cause resistance to tyrosine kinase 
inhibitors in NSCLC” and resistance to lapatinib in ER-positive, 
HER2-positive breast cancer cell lines’*. In case 4 with ovarian cancer, 
following treatment with cisplatin, we observed increase in abundance 
of a truncating mutation in the tumour-suppressor RBI (Fig. 2d, 
Table 1), predicted to inactivate the RB1 protein (Supplementary 
Fig. 8). In the matched metastasis biopsy obtained after treatment, 
the mutation was found in 95% of sequencing reads (59 of 62), with 
apparent loss of heterozygosity at 13q containing the RBI gene (Fig. 3a, 
b). Loss of RB1 has been linked with chemotherapy response’. Case 6 
was a NSCLC patient with an activating mutation in EGFR who was 
treated with gefitinib but progressed on treatment. Analysis by digital 
PCR detected the EGFR T790M mutation in plasma at progression, 
but not at the start of treatment. This mutation inhibits binding of 
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Patient Cancer type Gene Effect Potential biological interest Associated treatment Mutant AF in plasma 
Before After 

Case 1 Breast PIK3CA E545K Pl-3-kinase. p.E545K mutation associated with Paclitaxel 14% 34% 
chemoresistance in mammary epithelial cells®. 

Case 1 Breast BMI1 S324Y BMI1 polycomb ring finger oncogene. Associated with Paclitaxel 3% 2% 
chemoresistance*°. 

Case 1 Breast SMC4 11000S Structural maintenance of chromosomes 4. Paclitaxel 14% 22% 
Downregulated in taxane resistant cell lines?°. 

Case 1 Breast FANCD2 G56V Fanconi anaemia complementation group D2. Chromatin Epirubicin 3% 3% 
dynamics and DNA crosslink repair?’. 

Case 2 Breast MED1 $1179X ediator complex subunit 1. Co-activator of ER with Tamoxifen/trastuzumab 4% 5% 
functional role in tamoxifen resistance?°1!. 

Case 2 Breast ATM 12948F Ataxia telangiectasia mutated. Tamoxifen/trastuzumab 6% 45% 

Case 2 Breast PDGFRA D714E Platelet-derived growth factor alpha. Cell surface tyrosine | Tamoxifen/trastuzumab 0% 5% 

inase receptor. 

Case 2 Breast GAS6 Splicing | Growth arrest-specific 6. Ligand for AXL, overexpression Lapatinib/capecitabine 6% 30% 
associated with TKI resistance!*%. 

Case 2 Breast TP63 Splicing / Tumour protein p63. Lapatinib/capecitabine 4% 20% 

$551G 

Case 4 Ovarian RB1 E580X Retinoblastoma 1. Loss of RB1 associated with EMT and Cisplatin 14% 22% 
drug resistance’. 

Case4 Ovarian ZEB2 Y663C Zinc finger E-box binding homeobox 2. Overexpression Cisplatin 11% 5% 
associated with cisplatin resistance in ovarian cancer?®. 

Case4 Ovarian MTOR K1655N Mechanistic target of rapamycin. Activating mutations in Paclitaxel 8% 4% 
mTOR confers resistance to antimicrotubule agents7?. 

Case 5 Ovarian CES4A P55S Carboxylesterase 4A. Hydrolysis or transesterification of Carboplatin/paclitaxel 0% 6% 
various xenobiotics. Carboplatin/liposomal 6% 3% 

doxorubicin 

Case 5 Ovarian BUB1 M889K Mitotic checkpoint serine/threonine-protein kinase. Carboplatin/paclitaxel 11% 34% 

Case 5 Ovarian PARP8 P81T Poly [ADP-ribose] polymerase family, member 8. Liposomal doxorubicin 23% 30% 

Case 6 Lung EGFR T790M Epidermal growth factor receptor. Established to cause Gefitinib 0% 3% 
gefitinib resistance by inhibiting drug binding’*. 

Case 6 Lung TP53 Y163C Tumour protein p53°*°. Gefitinib 0% 4% 

Case 6 Lung NFKB1 G489V Nuclear factor «B°°. Gefitinib 0% 7% 


Potential biological role and associations with drug resistance described in literature are highlighted. The “Effect’’ column lists predicted change in amino acid sequence. 


gefitinib to EGFR and has been established as the main driver of 
acquired resistance to gefitinib’. Unbiased analysis of plaama DNA 
by exome sequencing identified selection for this mutation amongst 
genomic changes that occurred following therapy (Fig. 2f, Table 1). 
In this proof of principle study, we demonstrate that exome analysis 
of plasma ctDNA represents a novel paradigm for non-invasive charac- 
terization of tumour evolution. Our data, together with recent reports”, 
show that CNAs and somatic mutations identified in ctDNA are 
widely representative of the tumour genome and provide an alternative 
method of tumour sampling that can overcome limitations of repeated 
biopsies. Cell-free DNA fragments from multiple lesions in the same 
individual all mix together in the peripheral blood’, therefore ctDNA is 
likely to contain a wider representation of the genomes from multiple 
metastatic sites, whereas mutations present in a single biopsy or minor 
sub-clone may be missed. This strengthens the case for the use of 
ctDNA as a biomarker for monitoring tumour burden or for the ana- 
lysis of hotspot mutation regions’*'*", but also indicates that tracking 
different mutations for assessment of tumour heterogeneity and clonal 
evolution is now possible. Our data identified a subset of genes that were 
positively selected following treatment, many of which have been prev- 
iously associated with drug resistance. Other changes may represent 
‘passenger’ mutations or false-positives, but some are likely to contri- 
bute to resistance to therapy. Accumulating data across a large number of 
cases could identify new genes or pathways that are frequently mutated 
following specific treatment types, and help refine analysis algorithms. 
The approach we describe here may be broadly applicable to a large 
fraction of advanced cancers, where the median mutation burden in 
plasma (before start of treatment) is 5%-10% (refs 6, 16, 24). Analysis of 
acquired drug resistance is of particular utility in advanced or metastatic 
cancers, which is the target population for nearly all early phase clinical 
trials. Improvements in sequencing and associated technologies may 
enable similar analysis in cases with a lower tumour burden in plasma. 
At present, this non-invasive approach for characterizing cancer exomes 
in plasma is readily applicable to patients with high systemic tumour 


burden, enabling detailed and comprehensive evaluation of clonal 
genomic evolution associated with treatment response and resistance. 


METHODS SUMMARY 

Patients and samples. Cases 1-5 were recruited as part of prospective clinical 
studies at Addenbrooke’s Hospital, Cambridge, UK, approved by the local 
research ethics committee (REC reference nos 07/Q0106/63, 08/H0306/61 and 
07/Q0106/63). Case 6 was recruited as part of the “Hydroxychloroquine and 
gefitinib to treat lung cancer’ study (NCT00809237) at the National University 
Health System, Singapore, approved by the National Healthcare Group NHG 
IRB—DSRB 2008/00196. Written informed consent was obtained from patients, 
and serial blood samples were collected at intervals of =3 weeks. 

Extraction and sequencing of plasma DNA. DNA was extracted from plasma 
using the QIAamp circulating nucleic acid kit (Qiagen) according to the manu- 
facturer’s instructions. Barcoded sequencing libraries were prepared using a com- 
mercially available kit (ThruPLEX-FD, Rubicon Genomics). Pooled libraries were 
enriched for the exome using hybridization (TruSeq Exome Enrichment Kit, 
Illumina), quantified using quantitative PCR and pooled in 1:1 ratio for paired- 
end sequencing on a HiSeq2500 (Illumina). 

Variant calling and analysis. Sequencing data were demultiplexed and aligned 
to the hg19 genome using BWA”. Pileup files for properly paired reads with 
mapping quality =60 were generated using samtools”. AFs were calculated 
for all Q30 bases. A mutation was called if =4 mutant reads were found in plasma 
with =1 read on each strand, and no mutant reads were observed in germline DNA 
or in a prior plasma sample with =10-fold coverage. For comparison between 
consecutive plasma samples in a patient, we calculated the binomial probability of 
obtaining the observed AF (or greater) if the abundance of the mutant allele, 
normalized by tumour load in plasma (based on a modified genome-wide aggre- 
gated allelic loss method*), had remained constant between the two samples. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper. 
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METHODS 


Sample collection. Cases 1-5: patients were recruited as part of prospective clin- 
ical studies at Addenbrooke’s Hospital, Cambridge, UK, approved by local 
research ethics committee (REC reference nos 07/Q0106/63, 08/H0306/61 and 
07/Q0106/63). Written informed consent was obtained from the patients. Serial 
blood samples were collected in EDTA tubes at intervals of =3 weeks, and cen- 
trifuged within 1h at 820g for 10 min to separate the plasma from the peripheral 
blood cells. The plasma was then further centrifuged at 20,000g for 10 min to pellet 
any remaining cells. The plasma was then stored at —80°C until DNA extraction. 
Case 6: this patient was recruited as part of the “‘Hydroxychloroquine and 
gefitinib to treat lung cancer’ study (NCT00809237) at the National University 
Health System, Singapore, approved by the National Healthcare Group NHG IRB- 
DSRB 2008/00196. Blood was collected in CPT tubes (BD Vacutainer) before 
gefitinib was started, and at monthly intervals while the patient was on treatment, 
until disease progression. Blood collected was spun within 1 h at 1,500g for 20 min, 
and the plasma fraction was frozen at —80 °C. Thawed samples were recentrifuged 
at 20,000g for 10 min to further separate any cellular portions. 
Extraction of plasma DNA. DNA was extracted from aliquots of plasma using the 
QIAamp circulating nucleic acid kit (Qiagen) according to the manufacturer’s instruc- 
tions (see Supplementary Table 1 for volumes used). DNA was eluted into buffer 
AVE, eluted twice through each column to maximize yield, and stored at —20 °C. 
Extraction of normal and tumour DNA. DNA from tumour sections was 
extracted using DNeasy tissue or DNA Allprep kits (Qiagen) according to manu- 
facturer’s instructions. Matched germline DNA was derived from normal peri- 
pheral blood leucocytes. After the collection of plasma from each blood sample, the 
remaining layer of normal peripheral blood lymphocytes (‘buffy coat’) was 
removed. This layer was either subjected to red cell lysis using a red cell lysis buffer 
(155 mM NH,Cl, 10 mM KHCO; and 0.1 mM EDTA pH 7.4) and DNA extracted 
using a standard phenol-chloroform extraction protocol; or frozen at —80°C 
before extraction using QIAamp DNA mini kit (Qiagen). 
Sequencing of plasma DNA. Concentration of DNA for each plasma sample was 
determined using digital PCR, with an assay targeting RPP30 for case 2, TP53 for 
cases 3-5 and EGER for case 6. For case 1, DNA concentration and ‘anchor mutation 
AF were calculated by averaging results from six assays targeting PIK3CA, MET, 
IQCA1, CD1A, KIAA0406 and ZFYVE21. Libraries were generated using a commer- 
cially available kit for fragmented DNA (ThruPLEX-FD, Rubicon Genomics). 
2.3-40 ng of DNA (Supplementary Table 2) was used to generate a sequencing 
library using manufacturer’s protocols. Separate unique molecular identifiers were 
used for each sample. 30 il of the library volume was obtained for each sample. 2-5 
plasma DNA libraries from each patient were made and pooled together for exome 
capture using hybridization (TruSeq Exome Enrichment Kit, Illumina). Pools were 
concentrated using vacuum (Eppendorf Vacuum Concentrator) and prepared to 
40 pl volume. Exome enrichment was performed following manufacturer’s proto- 
cols. Enriched libraries were quantified using quantitative PCR and pooled in 1:1 
ratio for paired-end next generation sequencing on HiSeq2500 (Illumina). 
Sequencing of normal and tumour DNA. Sequence data for tumour and germ- 
line samples for case 1 have been reported previously. In brief, genomic libraries 
from tumour and matched normal tissue were prepared using the standard 
Illumina paired-end sample preparation kit according to the manufacturer’s 
instructions. DNA fragments of 300 bp in size were sequenced using paired-end 
100 bp reads on a HiSeq2000 (Illumina) achieving a depth of >30X. Germline 
samples for cases 2-6 and tumour sample for case 4 were sheared using Covaris 
and exome sequenced as described above. 
Digital PCR. The principle of microfluidic digital PCR and its use for quantifica- 
tion of tumour DNA has been described previously*'*. Assays were designed based 
on TaqMan chemistry. All digital PCR analysis was carried out on the BioMark 
system using 12.765 Digital Arrays (Fluidigm) following manufacturer’s instruc- 
tions and protocol. Briefly, 3.5 1 from the eluted DNA was heated to 95 °C for 
1 min and placed on ice, then mixed with TaqMan Universal PCR Master Mix 
(Applied Biosystems) and sample loading buffer (Fluidigm) into a final reaction 
volume of 10 tl and loaded into each panel of the chip. The reaction mix was then 
automatically partitioned into 765 reaction chambers. The numbers of starting 
template DNA molecules were calculated using Poisson statistics based on the 
number of positive amplifications®’*. 
Analysis of sequencing data. Sequencing reads were demultiplexed allowing zero 
mismatches in barcodes. Paired-end alignment to the hgl9 genome was per- 
formed using BWA version 0.5.9 for all exome sequencing data including germline 
samples, plasma samples and tumour metastasis where generated”®. PCR dupli- 
cates were marked using Picard. Local realignment was performed using Genome 
Analysis Tool Kit (GATK)”. Pileup files were generated for the genomic regions 
targeted by exome enrichment using samtools v0.1.17”. For plasma samples, 
properly paired reads with mapping quality =60 were used to generate the pileup. 
AFs for each single-base locus were calculated for all bases with phred quality =30. 
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For germline DNA, an additional pileup file was generated (using a mapping 
quality cut-off of =1 and without any base quality cut-offs) and was used as 
reference for calling somatic variants. A mutation was called if no mutant reads 
for an allele were observed in germline DNA at a locus that was covered at least 10 
fold, and if at least 4 reads supporting the mutant were found in the plasma data 
with at least 1 read on each strand (forward and reverse). At loci with <10-fold 
coverage in normal DNA and no mutant reads, mutations were called in plasma if 
a prior plasma sample showed no evidence of a mutation and was covered ade- 
quately (10 fold or more). All mutations were annotated for genes and function as 
well as repeated genomic regions using ANNOVAR”. 

AF was defined as the number of high quality reads supporting a mutation as a 
fraction of the total number of high quality reads covering the locus. For each patient, 
AF and number of reads for any mutations called with the above parameters were 
identified in all plasma samples. A binomial probability of obtaining the observed 
number of reads given depth in each plasma sample was calculated. The minimum of 
these probability values was corrected using Bonferroni correction for 62 million x n 
hypotheses tested, where n was the number of plasma samples sequenced (3 samples 
for cases 1-4, 5 samples for case 5 and 2 samples for case 6). Mutations with 
corrected P-values under 0.05 were retained for further analysis in plasma samples. 
Estimation of CNAs. To assess CNAs, plasma DNA and tumour sequencing data 
were compared to germline DNA data at single nucleotide polymorphisms (SNPs) 
covered within the targeted exome region. The SNPs were identified from the 
publicly available 1000 Genomes Project data. 

Depth information was normalized by dividing the depth of each SNP by the 
median depth across all SNPs. The log R ratio (LRR) was computed as the base-10 
logarithm of the sample depth (metastasis or plasma) divided by the depth of the 
normal. Each chromosome was segmented by an iterative process that considered 
non-overlapping blocks of 1,000 data points. Points lying at least 1.5 standard 
deviations away from the median LRR for the block were removed from the mean 
LRR computation. If the difference in mean LRR between two consecutive blocks 
was less than 0.12, the blocks were merged into a single segment whose mean LRR 
was re-computed using points from both blocks. 

Segmentation of B allele frequency (BAF) plots was similarly performed, con- 
sidering windows of 1,000 data points and starting new segments if the difference 
in median frequency was greater than 4%. Blocks whose median frequency was 
within 8% of the median chromosome frequency in the normal sample were 
considered consistent with the BAF of the normal sample. 

Comparison of mutations between plasma and tumour. For tumour/plasma 
comparison presented for cases 1 and 4, we identified all mutations called in data 
from synchronous plasma and metastatic tumour samples, as described above. We 
retained all mutations adequately covered in both samples (minimum 50 reads in 
plasma, minimum 10 reads in synchronous tumour whole genome data for case 1, 
minimum 50 reads in synchronous tumour exome data for case 4). We further 
discarded all mutations with no coverage in archived tumour samples obtained 
earlier (9 years earlier for case 1, and 4.5 years earlier for case 4). 

Identification of mutations that changed in representation over treatment. To 
estimate systemic tumour burden, we calculated fractional concentration of 
ctDNA in blood using an adaptation of genome-wide aggregated allelic loss°. 
AFs of SNPs from the 1000 Genomes Project were obtained for germline and 
plasma data. SNPs with 0 < AF < 1 in germline DNA were identified. SNPs where 
the minor AF in the germline data deviated from heterozygosity were identified 
using a binomial probability of obtaining the observed number of minor allele 
reads given depth in germline DNA and expected AF of 0.5. SNPs with probability 
<0.25 were discarded from further analysis. 

Of the remaining SNPs, significant deviation from heterozygosity in any of the 
sequenced plasma samples, determined by a binomial distribution using sequenc- 
ing depth and expected AF of 0.5, was used to identify loss of heterozygosity 
(LOH). SNPs with a probability <0.01 in any of the sequenced plasma samples 
were retained for estimation of tumour burden as described previously’. Fractional 
ctDNA burden was calculated as follows: 
1-[(sum of reads in the lost alleles)/(sum of reads in the retained alleles) ] 

AFs for all mutations were normalized by the estimated tumour burden. For any 
comparison between two consecutive plasma samples in a patient, we calculated 
the binomial probability for the observed difference in AF assuming no difference 
in normalized abundance. For a comparison between (for example) E1 and E2, we 
calculated the probability of obtaining the observed number of mutant reads or 
greater in E2 if normalized abundance in E2 had remained the same as in E1; this 
probability was multiplied by the probability of the observed number of mutant 
reads or less in El if the normalized abundance in E1 was the same as observed in 
E2. Where no mutant reads were obtained in the El, only the reverse direction was 
used for this analysis. Changes in representation with a false discovery rate of 10% 
or lower, which were exonic non-synonymous or splicing mutations, were retained 
and are presented in Supplementary Tables 2-7. 
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Random convergence of olfactory inputs in the 
Drosophila mushroom body 


Sophie J. C. Caron’, Vanessa Ruta’, L. F. Abbott? & Richard Axel!*° 


The mushroom body in the fruitfly Drosophila melanogaster is an 
associative brain centre that translates odour representations into 
learned behavioural responses’. Kenyon cells, the intrinsic neurons 
of the mushroom body, integrate input from olfactory glomeruli to 
encode odours as sparse distributed patterns of neural activity~’. 
We have developed anatomic tracing techniques to identify the 
glomerular origin of the inputs that converge onto 200 individual 
Kenyon cells. Here we show that each Kenyon cell integrates input 
from a different and apparently random combination of glome- 
ruli. The glomerular inputs to individual Kenyon cells show no 
discernible organization with respect to their odour tuning, ana- 
tomic features or developmental origins. Moreover, different classes 
of Kenyon cells do not seem to preferentially integrate inputs from 
specific combinations of glomeruli. This organization of glo- 
merular connections to the mushroom body could allow the fly to 
contextualize novel sensory experiences, a feature consistent with 
the role of this brain centre in mediating learned olfactory associa- 
tions and behaviours. 

Olfactory perception in the fly is initiated by the binding of an 
odorant to an ensemble of olfactory sensory neurons (OSNs) in the 
antennae, resulting in the activation of a unique and topographically 
fixed combination of glomeruli in the antennal lobe (AL)*”. The dis- 
crimination of odours therefore requires the integration of informa- 
tion from multiple glomeruli in higher olfactory centres. AL projection 
neurons (PNs) extend dendrites into a single glomerulus and project 
axons that bifurcate to innervate two distinct brain regions, the lateral 
horn and the mushroom body (MB)°”. The invariant circuitry of the 
lateral horn is thought to mediate innate behaviours*”’, whereas the MB 
translates olfactory sensory information into learned behavioural res- 
ponses'. PN axons that innervate the MB terminate in large boutons®” 
that synapse on Kenyon cells (KCs)'°"”. A given KC extends a small 
number of dendritic “claws”, with each claw receiving information 
from only one PN bouton'’*’. A single bouton connects to multiple 
KC claws to form a discrete anatomic structure, the microglomeru- 
lus'®"*. Each KC projects an axon to one of the three different classes of 
MB lobes, «/B, «'/B’ or y, where it synapses upon a relatively small 
number of extrinsic output neurons’*"*. 

Electrophysiological and optical imaging studies show that odorants 
activate sparse subpopulations of KCs* distributed across the MB 
without spatial preference*. Individual KCs could be connected to 
preferential combinations of glomeruli that are co-ordinately activated 
by behaviourally relevant odours. Alternatively, KCs may not receive 
structured input; rather the glomerular inputs may be random, a fea- 
ture that maximizes the diversity of odour representations in the MB. 
We have exploited the specialized structure of the PN-KC synapse to 
characterize the glomerular origin of the PNs that converge onto indi- 
vidual KCs. 

Photoactivatable green fluorescent protein (PA-GFP) was expressed 
in all neurons of the fly and a single KC was photolabelled. We ob- 
serve that individual photolabelled KCs elaborate between 2 and 11 


dendritic claws (average = 7, n = 200) restricted to the main olfactory 
calyx (Fig. 1b, h and Supplementary Table 1). The axonal projections 
of a labelled KC can be traced into either the «/B, «’/B’ or y lobes of the 
MB (Fig. 1g and Supplementary Table 1). Texas red dextran was then 
electroporated into the centre of a single KC claw, filling the PN bou- 
ton innervating that claw (Fig. la-f). Retrograde transfer of the dye 
labels a single PN and its associated AL glomerulus (n = 665, Fig. 1g 
and Supplementary Table 1), providing further evidence that an indi- 
vidual KC claw receives input from only a single glomerulus. 

We verified that this tracing method identifies functional connec- 
tions between PNs and KCs. Functional imaging was performed on 
flies that express the calcium indicator protein GCaMP3 in most KCs 
to identify the claws activated by the stimulation ofa single glomerulus 
(Fig. 2b). Electroporation of dye into an activated microglomerulus 
labels a single PN that innervates the stimulated glomerulus (n = 10, 
Fig. 2c-e). Thus, the electroporation of dye into a KC claw allows us to 
faithfully identify the PN to which it is functionally connected. 

We used the strategy of photolabelling a single KC and sequential 
electroporation of dye into each of its claws to define glomerular inputs 
to an individual KC. In initial experiments, PA-GFP was expressed in 
all neurons and 100 randomly chosen KCs were photolabelled in 100 
different flies. Among the 100 photolabelled KCs, 84 «/B KCs, 14 «'/B’ 
KCs, but only 2 y KCs were identified (Supplementary Table 1). Each 
MB contains about 1,000 «/B KCs, 370 «'/B’ KCs and 670 y KCs"*. y 
KCs are underrepresented in this initial data set. This is likely to result 
from the spatial segregation of their cell bodies, which renders y KCs 
less accessible to photolabelling. Most y KCs, but not the «/B and «’/B’ 
KCs, express Fruitless (Fru)’*"*. An additional 100 y KCs were targeted 
for photoactivation in flies expressing PA-GFP under the control of the 
Fru promoter (Supplementary Table 1). 

Texas red dextran was sequentially electroporated into different 
claws of a photolabelled KC (Fig. 1h, i). It is technically difficult to fill 
all the claws of a KC and on average three glomerular inputs were 
identified per KC (Fig. 3 and Supplementary Table 1). In fewer than 5% 
of the samples, the number of labelled PNs differed from the number 
of claws filled, reflecting either unsuccessful or imprecise electropo- 
ration. Samples with more labelled PNs than expected were discarded. 
The low frequency of unsuccessful claw fills indicates that claws extend- 
ing from a given KC were filled with equal efficiency independently 
of size. Thus the size of a claw was not a selection criterion in these 
experiments. 

A total of 683 inputs that synapse on 200 KCs were identified (Fig. 3 
and Supplementary Table 1). We found that 654 of these inputs con- 
nect to PNs innervating 49 of the 51 AL glomeruli. PNs innervating the 
DA3 and VL1 glomeruli are absent from our data set, but we observe 
boutons from these PNs in the MB calyx (Supplementary Fig. 1). 29 of 
the claws receive input from brain regions other than the AL. Interestingly, 
11 of these claws are innervated by PNs that derive from pseudoglomer- 
uli in the proximal antennal protocerebrum, a thermosensing centre 
in the fly brain that receives input from distinct heat- and cold-sensing 
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Figure 1 | Dye electroporation labels the PN connected to a KC claw. 

a, Schematic illustration of the tracing strategy used to identify the PN 
connected to a single KC claw. PNs (one shown in red) transmit olfactory 
information from a single glomerulus in the AL to the MB by forming multiple 
axonal boutons in the calyx. KCs extend dendrites into the MB calyx (white) 
and project axons into either the o/B (light grey), «’/B’ (medium grey), or y 
(dark grey) lobe. The microglomerulus highlighted by a single photolabelled 
KC (green) is targeted for electroporation of red dye, resulting in the uptake of 
dye by a single PN and its associated AL glomerulus (red). Insert shows the 
targeted microglomerulus formed from a single red PN bouton connected to 
the photolabelled KC claw (green) as well as other unlabelled KC claws 
(different shades of grey). b, Photolabelling of a single KC expressing PA-GFP 
under the control of the pan-neuronal promoter synaptobrevin®*™ reveals six 


neurons in the antennae’’. The remaining 18 PNs innervated different 
uncharacterized regions of the brain. 

We observe that the distribution of the glomerular inputs to KCs is 
not uniform (Fig. 3). Inputs from the DA1 and DC3 glomeruli are most 
frequent, with each accounting for 5.1% of the total connections 
(Fig. 3). The non-uniform distribution reflects the fact that the size 
and number of calycal boutons formed by PNs varies across glomeruli 
(Supplementary Fig. 1). For instance, the PNs associated with the DA1 
and DC3 glomeruli form more numerous boutons in comparison with 
the PNs of less frequently represented glomeruli (Supplementary Fig. 
1). We also observe that there is a small but significant difference 
between the inputs to the o/$ and y KCs (P< 0.001) (Supplementary 
Figs 2 and 3). All subsequent statistical analyses were therefore per- 
formed separately on both the «/f and y data sets, but failed to reveal 
any significant difference between the two data sets. Therefore, only the 
results obtained from the full data set are shown. 

Statistical analyses of the 665 connections allow us to search for 
structure among the connections between glomeruli and KCs. First, 
we determined whether the KCs receiving input from a given glo- 
merulus have a higher probability of receiving additional input from 
that same glomerulus. Of the 200 KCs in the data set, only 11 receive 
two inputs from the same glomerulus, and none receive three or more 
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dendritic claws within the MB calyx. c, An electrode filled with Texas Red 
dextran is centred into the microglomerulus outlined by one of the 
photolabelled KC claws shown in b (arrow). d, Dye is electroporated into the 
targeted microglomerulus (arrow). e, Electroporated dye labels a single PN 

(n = 684), which has a bouton that innervates the targeted microglomerulus 
(arrow). Note that the other KCs that synapse on this PN bouton were not 
labelled in this example. f, The photolabelled claw ensheathes the red dye- 
labelled PN bouton. Scale bar, 5 tum. g, The photolabelled KC projects to the «/B 
lobes of the MB whereas the dye-labelled PN innervates the DM6 glomerulus. 
h, A photolabelled KC with three claws. i, Three PNs innervating the DA1, VC4 
and DL3 glomeruli are labelled upon loading all the claws of the KC depicted in 
h. Soma of the DA1 PN and VC4 PN are outlined whereas the DL3 soma is out 
of the plane. All scale bars are 10 [tm except where noted. 


such inputs (Figs 3, 4a, b and Supplementary Table 1). We determined 
whether the frequency of convergent input from a single glomerulus is 
significantly above or below chance expectations by randomly shuff- 
ling the connections in the data set between the different KCs, while 
maintaining the number of connections each of them receives. This 
shuffling maintains the frequency of glomerular connections observed 
in the experimental data, but eliminates any potential, non-random 
patterns of inputs onto individual KCs. This shuffling is used in all 
subsequent statistical analyses. The frequency of multiple connections 
from the same glomerulus in the observed and shuffled data sets is not 
significantly different (Fig. 4b). Thus, we observe no KCs that receive 
preferential inputs from a single glomerulus. Rather, individual KCs 
integrate information from multiple different glomeruli. 

We next determined whether KCs are connected to any preferential 
pair, trio or quartet of glomeruli. Of the 1,378 (53 x 52/2) different 
pairs of glomeruli that could converge onto an individual KC, 508 
distinct pairs appear in the data set (Fig. 4a). 310 of these pairs connect 
to only one of the 200 KCs analysed, whereas certain pairs of glomeruli 
connect to multiple KCs (Fig. 4a, c). The DA1-DC3 pair, for example, 
converges onto nine different KCs (Fig. 3 and Supplementary Table 1). 
There are combinations of glomerular trios that connect with two 
different KCs, and one case in which two KCs receive inputs from 
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Figure 2 | Dye labelling identifies functional connections between PNs and 
KCs. a, Schematic illustration of the strategy used to identify functional 
connections between PNs and KCs. An AL glomerulus (here DL3) is stimulated 
by local iontophoresis of acetylcholine (stimulating electrode). Optical 
recordings of calcium-mediated changes in fluorescence (AF/F) are measured 
in the MB calyx of a fly expressing GCaMP3 driven by the KC-specific 
promoter OK107°4™. A microglomerulus activated by the stimulation of DL3 
is targeted for dye electroporation, identifying the pre-synaptic PN (red). 

b, Stimulation of the DL3 glomerulus activates several microglomeruli 
dispersed through the calyx. c, An electrode filled with Texas Red dextran is 
positioned into the centre of an activated microglomerulus (arrow) highlighted 
by the recorded AF/F. d, Electroporation of dye into the targeted 
microglomerulus labels a single PN bouton (arrow). e, The labelled bouton 
extends from a single dye-filled PN that innervates the stimulated DL3 
glomerulus (# = 10). Note that the stimulating electrode is visualized by 
addition of Alexa-488 dextran dye to the acetylcholine. Scale bars are 10 tm. 


the same quartet of glomeruli (Fig. 3 and Supplementary Table 1). 
However, the observed frequency with which the different pairs, trios 
and quartets converge onto different KCs is consistent with expectations 
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from the shuffled data set (Fig. 4c and data not shown). Thus, the 
identity of a glomerulus connected to a KC provides no predictive 
information as to the identity of the remaining glomerular inputs onto 
that neuron. 

Glomeruli can be grouped based on biological properties shared by 
their associated OSNs (sensilla type, odour specificity) and PNs (devel- 
opmental origin and topography of their axonal projections). KCs 
might receive preferential input from one or another of these glo- 
merular categories. For example, the OSNs innervating the AL are 
derived from three sensillar types (basiconic, coeloconic and trichoid 
sensilla) that project to three classes of glomeruli tuned to different 
odour categories”. If individual KCs were tuned to a particular class of 
odours, they might preferentially integrate inputs from one type of 
sensillum. Statistical analyses, however, reveal that KCs that receive an 
input from one sensillar type are no more or less likely to receive 
additional inputs from this or any other type of sensillum than is 
predicted by chance (Fig. 4e—-h). Sensillar type, however, provides only 
a coarse correlate of odour tuning. Therefore, we also grouped glom- 
eruli based on the similarity of their odour response profiles” and 
again observed no structure in the inputs to a KC that correlated with 
odour tuning (Fig. 4d and Supplementary Fig. 4). 

We also classified glomeruli on the basis of the properties of their 
PNs. PN axons from different glomeruli project to broad but stereo- 
typed domains in the lateral horn and calyx of the MB”. Input to an 
individual KC could be shaped by the topography of PN projections. 
Analysis of the distribution of inputs to a given KC, however, fails 
to reveal any preferential PN connectivity that reflects the organiza- 
tion of their projection in either the MB calyx (Fig. 4d and Supplemen- 
tary Fig. 5) or lateral horn (Fig. 4d and Supplementary Fig. 6). KCs do 
not preferentially integrate information from glomeruli innervated 
by PNs sharing a developmental origin’? (Fig. 4d and Supplemen- 
tary Fig. 7). In addition, KCs do not select their input on the basis of 
topographical constraints as suggested by a previous study”’ (Fig. 4d 
and Supplementary Fig. 8). Finally, three glomeruli are innervated by 
Fru-expressing OSNs and PNs’®'’”. We do not observe preferential 
pairing of inputs from Fru’ PNs onto individual KCs (Fig. 4d and 
Supplementary Fig. 9). Moreover, although most y KCs express Fru, 
there is no preferential input from Fru* glomeruli to y KCs (Sup- 
plementary Fig. 2). 

Next, we performed an unbiased search for structure by examining 
correlations within the connectivity matrix between the 53 glomeruli 
(51 AL glomeruli and 2 pseudoglomeruli) and the 200 KCs. Corre- 
lations were extracted by performing a principal component analysis 
of this matrix (Supplementary Figs 10, 11). This analysis failed to 


Figure 3 | The connectivity matrix between AL 
glomeruli and KCs. The 665 connections between 
the AL glomeruli and KCs are represented in a 
matrix in the lower panel. Each row corresponds to 
one of the 200 photolabelled KCs whereas each 
column refers to the 51 AL glomeruli, the two 
thermosensing pseudoglomeruli and the other 
uncharacterized brain regions. Glomeruli 
connected once to a given KC are depicted as red 
bars. Glomeruli connected twice to the same KC 
are labelled as yellow bars. In the upper panel, the 
connections to all glomeruli and other brain 
regions are sorted according to their observed 
frequency. The upper panel is a histogram of the 
frequency of occurrence for each input source. 
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Figure 4 | KCs do not receive structured input. a, Two glomeruli projecting 
to the same KC are considered a connected pair. All possible connected pairs 
are depicted as squares in a 53 X 53 matrix (51 AL glomeruli and 2 
pseudoglomeruli), coloured according to their observed frequency in the data 
(white outlined squares along the diagonal depict the frequency of identical 
pairs where a glomerulus is paired with itself). b, The frequency of KCs 
receiving two connections from the same glomerulus (an identical pair, grey 
bars) is compared to the frequency of such cells in 1,000 shuffled data sets (error 
bars, + s.d.). c, The frequency of KCs receiving input from the same non- 
identical pair (grey bars) is compared to the frequency of such cells in 1,000 
shuffled data sets (error bars, + s.d.). d, Glomeruli are grouped based upon 
different anatomic or functional parameters”'*'’”°*, For each listed 
parameter, the percentage of connections across KCs receiving at least one 


reveal structure in the input to KCs other than that inherent in the 
non-uniform distribution of glomerular inputs. 

These data are consistent with a model in which each KC receives 
input from a combination of glomeruli randomly chosen from the 
non-uniform distribution of glomerular projections to the MB. Classi- 
fication of either glomeruli or KCs on the basis of several shared 
developmental, anatomic and functional features fails to reveal struc- 
tured input onto individual KCs. Members of a given PN class do not 
preferentially converge onto an individual KC, nor do members of a 
KC class receive specific and distinguishing PN inputs. A given KC can 
integrate information from glomeruli activated by food odours, phero- 
mones, CO, and even temperature. Recent data indicates that the 
extrinsic output neurons of the MB that are responsible for the dif- 
ferent forms of learned behaviour are anatomically segregated and 
synapse with KC axons within a specific MB lobe’*"*. Interestingly, 
similar glomerular inputs are observed for the KCs that innervate the 
different lobes of the MB. This random input to individual KCs provides 
a mechanism to contextualize a rich diversity of novel KC responses. 

It is important to note that the tracing procedure we have developed 
only allows us to characterize the inputs to a single KC per fly. It is 
therefore possible that the inputs to every KC are determined, but this 
developmental program results in a distribution of glomerular inputs 
that appears random. However, it is difficult to conceive of a develop- 
ment mechanism that could dictate the identity of inputs to each of the 
seven claws of the 2,000 KCs. Moreover, the logic of employing com- 
plex and unlikely identity codes to achieve an uncorrelated distribution 
of inputs is elusive. Indeed, a previous study examined the electro- 
physiological response of KCs to different odours in a line of flies that 
labels only 23 «/B neurons but failed to identify replicate KCs with 
shared odour response profiles™*. These observations support the con- 
clusion that the complement of glomerular inputs to KCs differs in 
different individuals. In addition, we cannot, from the analysis of the 
glomerular inputs to 200 KCs, exclude the existence of small subsets of 
KCs that received determined inputs from the AL. Nonetheless, our 
data are most consistent with a model in which the majority of indi- 
vidual KCs receive input from a random collection of glomeruli, a 
finding with important implications for odour processing in the MB. 
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input from a given group (as shown in f, g and h for type of sensilla) is divided 
by the corresponding percentage observed in the full data set (as shown in e). A 
value of 1 for this quotient would indicate that the distributions across the 
selected KC groups and the full data set are identical. All analyses were also 
performed on 1,000 shuffled data sets (black circles, + s.d.). e, The glomerular 
connections in the data set are grouped according to whether they receive input 
from an OSN that innervates a basiconic (blue), coeloconic (green), trichoid 
(red) or uncharacterized sensillum (grey). f-h, The distribution of the 
remaining glomerular connections to the 168 KCs receiving at least one input 
from a basiconic glomerulus (f), the 104 KCs receiving at least one input froma 
coeloconic glomerulus (g), and the 125 KCs receiving at least one input from a 
trichoid glomerulus (h) are shown. The frequency in 1,000 shuffled data sets are 
shown (black circles, average; error bars + s.d.). 


If the connections from AL to MB are indeed random, a given odour 
will activate a different ensemble of KCs in different flies. However, in 
an individual fly, a given odour will consistently activate the same 
ensemble. This representation must acquire valence through experi- 
ence or unsupervised activity-dependent plasticity to dictate an appro- 
priate behavioural output. Uncorrelated glomerular input to KCs 
affords the fly with the ability to impart meaning to a diversity of novel 
and unpredictable sensory stimuli that it may encounter throughout its 
life. Plasticity at highly convergent synapses between KC axons and MB 
extrinsic neurons could mediate experience-dependent behavioural 
output, an elemental feature of MB function. Thus, the fly has evolved 
an olfactory circuit with a connectivity that optimizes its ability to 
contextualize and respond appropriately to a rich array of olfactory 
experiences. 


METHODS SUMMARY 

Photolabelling of individual KCs were performed on flies expressing UAS-C3PA- 
GEP and/or UAS-SPA-GEFP under the control of either the synaptobrevin°*“ or 
Fruitless°“™ promoters. Texas-red dextran dye (Invitrogen) was electroporated 
into the centre of a photolabelled KC claw to label the PN connected to it. The 
details on this tracing technique and all other procedures are provided in the full 
methods section. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper. 
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METHODS 

Fly stocks. All fly transgenic lines (synaptobrevin°““, OK107°4™, GH146%4\4, 
Fruitless°“'“, UAS-C3PA-GFP, UAS-SPA-GFP and UAS-GCaMP3) have been 
described previously”. 

Imaging. All imaging experiments were performed using an Ultima two-photon 
laser scanning microscope (Prairie Technologies) equipped with galvanometers 
driving a Chameleon XR laser (Coherent). Emitted photons were collected with a 
GaAsP photodiode detector (Hamamatsu) or a PMT detector through a X60 0.9 
numerical aperture water immersion objective (Olympus). All images were acquired 
at a resolution of 512 by 512 pixels using 1 um intervals between optical slices. 
Photolabelling neurons through photoactivation of PA-GFP. Individual neu- 
rons were photolabelled by converting PA-GFP under the guidance of a two- 
photon microscope. In an initial set of experiments, individual KC soma were 
randomly selected for photolabelling in flies expressing one copy of UAS-SPA and 
two copies of UAS-C3PA”* under the control of the pan-neuronal promoter 
synaptobrevin“*!. The number of 7 KCs labelled using this procedure was lower 
than expected. This most likely reflects the fact that the somas of these neurons are 
buried at the core of the MB, a region less accessible to photoactivation. We 
therefore corrected for this bias by generating a second set of experiments using 
ay KCs specific promoter. In this set, individual y KCs were photolabelled in flies 
expressing two copies of UAS-C3PA under the control of the F ruitless°“™. In this 
set of experiments, flies also expressed C3PA-GFP in the majority of the PNs using 
the GH146°*™ promoter to facilitate the identification of dye-labelled glomeruli 
in the AL. In all experiments, the brains of 1-3 days old male flies isolated from 
females after eclosion were dissected in saline (108 mM NaCl, 5mM KCl, 2mM 
CaCl, 8.2 mM MgCl, 4mM NaHCoO;, 1 mM NaH,PO,, 5 mM trehalose, 10 mM 
sucrose, 5mM HEPES pH7.5, osmolarity adjusted to 275 mOsm) and incubated 
in 2mgml * collagenase (Sigma-Aldrich) for approximately 1 min. Brains were 
pinned on a thin sheet of Sylgard (World Precision Instruments) placed at the 
bottom of an imaging chamber filled with saline. The MB was first imaged at 
925 nm (a wavelength at which photoconversion is relatively inefficient) in order 
to define a region of interest over the soma of the targeted KC. PA-GFP was 
subsequently photoactivated within that region through consecutive exposures 
to 710 nm laser light (a wavelength that efficiently photoconverts the fluorophore). 
A resting period of 10 min was allowed for the photoconverted fluorophore to 
diffuse into the distal KC processes. Photoactivation power was typically between 9 
and 30 mW measured at the back of the objective and exposure time was less than 
1s. KCs that extend dendritic claws only to the accessory calyx but not the main 
olfactory calyx were found but these KCs were not used in this study. All the PNs 
innervating a particular glomerulus were photolabelled in flies expressing one 
copy of UAS-SPA and two copies of UAS-C3PA under the control of the pan- 
neuronal driver synaptobrevin®*" by targeting laser light at a region within a 
given glomerulus using a similar strategy (photoactivation power: between 25 and 
32 mW, photoactivation exposure time: on average | min, resting time: 30 min). 
Electroporation of dye into the PN connected to a KC claw. The PNs connected 
toa given photolabelled KC were identified by sequentially electroporating 100 mg 
ml !3,000-Da Texas-red dextran dye (Invitrogen) into individual KC claws. Glass 
electrodes (Sutter Instruments) were pulled to a resistance of 9-11MQ. Each 
electrode was fire-polished using a micro-forge (Narishige) to narrow its opening. 
Electrodes were back-filled with the dye. Under the guidance of a two-photon 
microscope, the electrode was centred into a photolabelled KC claw using motor- 
ized manipulators (Sutter Instruments). Short current pulses (each 30-50 V for 
0.5 ms) were used to electroporate the dye into the PN bouton connected to the 
targeted claw. Although small claws are as easy to fill as larger ones, filling all the 
claws formed by a given KC was technically challenging because the photolabel 
weakens as more electroporations are performed on the same neuron. In less than 
5% of experiments, the number of labelled PNs was larger than the number of 
claws filled and these samples were discarded. A smaller number of samples had 
fewer labelled PNs than expected, most probably because one or more of the 
labelled claw(s) were not properly filled. A z-stack of the entire AL was taken at 
the end of the experiment. Dye-labelled glomeruli were identified using the basal 
fluorescence of PA-GFP expressed in all or most PNs (under the control of the 
pan-neuronal promoter synaptobrevin or the PN specific GH146 promoter). Dye- 
labelled glomeruli were identified on the basis of their stereotyped position and 
shape in the AL, as well as the location of the soma of their associated PNs and 
whether they were GH146 ". The glomeruli connected to each of the 200 KCs were 
analysed by the same person. First, the 654 labelled glomeruli were identified in the 
200 AL. This identification was repeated without consideration to the previous 
designation and the mismatch rate between the two scores was determined. This 
procedure was repeated until the mismatch rate was lower than 5% (about 15 
rounds). This approach permitted the observer to become extremely familiar with 
characteristic properties of the glomerular map in the AL so that the mismatch 
rate diminished considerably in later rounds. In addition, the same identified 


glomeruli were compared across samples to ascertain that a given glomerulus 
displays the same shape and general location in all ALs. Although we cannot 
exclude that some glomeruli might have been misidentified, such error will most 
probably be consistent across the data set and thus should not alter the conclusion 
of our study. 

Functional imaging. Optical imaging experiments were performed in flies 
expressing two copies of UAS-GCaMP3 under the control of the KC specific 
OK107°4" promoter. The brains of 1-2 days old male flies were dissected, 
desheathed, and pinned on a thin sheet of Sylgard in an imaging chamber filled 
with saline. Single glomeruli were stimulated as previously described”. In sum- 
mary, glass electrodes were pulled to a resistance of 7-8 MQ and filled with 2 mM 
acetylcholine (Sigma-Aldrich). 3,000 Da Alexa-488 dextran was added at 0.5 mg 
ml ' to the acetylcholine to allow for fluorescent visualization of the stimulating 
electrode. The stimulating electrode was positioned into the centre of a superficial 
glomerulus and short current pulses (each 0.5-2 V for 500 ms) generated by a 
stimulator (Grass Technologies) allowed for selective and synchronous stimu- 
lation of the PNs innervating the impaled glomerulus. Images of the MB calyx 
were acquired at 925nm at a frequency of 2 Hz. Activated KC claws within an 
individual microglomeruli displayed increases in fluorescence and were targeted 
with a glass electrode filled with Texas Red dye. Electroporation of the dye into the 
activated microglomerulus was performed as described in the previous section. 
Image processing. Maximum-intensity projections of z-stacks were generated in 
ImageJ (NIH). In some experiments (for example, Fig. 1g), out of plane fluor- 
escence at the surface of the brain arising from auto-fluorescence of the glial sheath 
was masked. 

Statistical analyses. All experimentally derived results were compared with those 
obtained from 1,000 shuffled data sets. We generated the shuffled data by making a 
list of the glomeruli that contributed to the 665 connections in the data. We then 
randomly permuted this list and drew from it sequentially to construct a new set of 
connections for 200 model KCs, drawing as many random connections for each 
model KC as it receives in the experimental data. This shuffling maintains the 
frequency of glomerular connections and the number of connections per KC 
observed in the experimental data, but eliminates any potential, non-random 
patterns of inputs onto individual KCs. 

Distribution of the glomerular inputs: the deviation from uniformity of the 
distribution of the 665 experimentally derived connections between glomeruli 
and KCs was quantified for the full data set as well as for different KC subpopula- 
tions using a 7° measure. 

Pairwise analysis: the frequency of a KC receiving two inputs from a given pair 
of glomeruli was measured for all 1,378 different possible pairs (51 AL glomeruli 
and 2 thermosensing pseudo glomeruli). Pairwise analysis was performed on both 
the experimentally derived and shuffled data sets. 

Group analyses: the 51 AL glomeruli were grouped according to different cri- 
teria (the two thermosensing pseudo glomeruli were grouped as ‘uncharacterized’ 
for these analyses). For each criterion, the distribution of the 665 experimentally 
derived connections was determined across all groups. KCs with at least one 
connection to a particular group were selected and the distribution of their 
remaining inputs was compared to that of the full data set. We performed similar 
analyses on the shuffled data. The distributions obtained from the experimental 
and shuffled data sets were compared to search for any positive or negative corre- 
lations that were statistically significant. This analysis examines whether the prob- 
ability ofa KC receiving a connection from a glomerulus of type A, P(A), is equal to 
the conditional probability P(A|B), conditioned on its receiving one input from a 
glomerulus of type B. The following criteria were tested: 

Type of sensillum: glomeruli were clustered into three groups based on their 
sensillar origin”. 

Odour response profile: glomeruli were clustered into three groups based on the 
similarity of the odour response profiles of their associated OSNs as measured in a 
previous study”'. 

PN overlap (calyx): glomeruli were clustered into four groups based on the 
overlap of their associated PNs in the calyx of the MB as measured in a previous 
study”. 

PN overlap (lateral horn): glomeruli were clustered into five groups based on the 
overlap of their associated PNs in the lateral horn as measured in a previous study”. 

Zonal overlap: glomeruli were clustered into five groups as defined by a previous 
study that found correlations in the topography of PN boutons and KC dendrites 
in the MB calyx”. 

PN lineage: glomeruli were clustered into three groups based on the devel- 
opmental origin of their associated PNs as determined in a previous study”. 

Fru expression: glomeruli were clustered into two groups given that their assoc- 
iated OSNs and PNs both express (or not) Fru’®”. 

Singular value decomposition: singular value decomposition was performed on 
the experimentally derived connectivity matrix as well as on the shuffled data to 
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test for statistical significance. Any matrix can be expressed as the product of an 
orthogonal matrix, a diagonal matrix, and another orthogonal matrix in what is 
called a singular value decomposition. Large singular values, the non-zero ele- 
ments of the diagonal matrix, correspond to structure detected in the original 
matrix. The corresponding rows or columns of the orthogonal matrices provide 
projections reflecting this structure. Examples of the sensitivity of this method for 
revealing structure in connectivity matrices are shown in Supplementary Fig. 11. 
The per cent variances reported are the squares of the singular values. 
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Tension sensing by Aurora B kinase is independent of 
survivin-based centromere localization 


Christopher S. Campbell’ & Arshad Desai 


Accurate segregation of the replicated genome requires chro- 
mosome biorientation on the spindle. Biorientation is ensured 
by Aurora B kinase (Ipl1), a member of the four-subunit chromo- 
somal passenger complex (CPC)'”. Localization of the CPC to the 
inner centromere is central to the current model for how tension 
ensures chromosome biorientation: kinetochore-spindle attach- 
ments that are not under tension remain close to the inner centro- 
mere and are destabilized by Aurora B phosphorylation, whereas 
kinetochores under tension are pulled away from the influence 
of Aurora B, stabilizing their microtubule attachments**. Here 
we show that an engineered truncation of the Slil5 (known as 
INCENP in humans) subunit of budding yeast CPC that eliminates 
association with the inner centromere nevertheless supports pro- 
per chromosome segregation during both mitosis and meiosis. 
Truncated Slil5 suppresses the deletion phenotypes of the inner- 
centromere-targeting proteins survivin (Birl), borealin (Nbl1), 
Bub1 and Sgol (ref. 6). Unlike wild-type Sli15, truncated Sli15 
localizes to pre-anaphase spindle microtubules. Premature target- 
ing of full-length Slil5 to microtubules by preventing Cdk1 (also 
known as Cdc28) phosphorylation also suppresses the inviability of 
Birl deletion. These results suggest that activation of Aurora B 
kinase by clustering either on chromatin or on microtubules is 
sufficient for chromosome biorientation. 

All known mechanisms targeting the CPC to centromeric chromatin, 
in budding yeast and elsewhere, rely on the survivin (Birl) subunit. 
Budding yeast CPC (Fig. 1a) is targeted by two Birl -dependent mecha- 
nisms: interaction of Birl with Sgol, which recognizes histone H2a 
phosphorylated by the kinetochore-localized kinase Bub] (ref. 6), and 
direct binding of Birl to the Ndc10 (also known as Cbf2) subunit of the 
centromeric DNA-binding Cbf3 complex”®. In other species, survivin 
binding to histone H3 phosphorylated on Thr 3 by haspin kinase is also 
implicated in CPC centromere targeting”"''; however, deletion of the 
two haspin-like genes (ALK1 and ALK2) does not lead to a growth 
phenotype (see below), suggesting that this mechanism may not operate 
in budding yeast. 

In agreement with the view that Birl-directed targeting of the CPC 
to centromeres is critical for chromosome biorientation, the majority 
of bir1A spores fail to grow (Fig. 1b) and temperature-sensitive muta- 
tions in bir1 show chromosome missegregation similar to that observed 
in ipl] and sli15 mutants'*’’. A low frequency (10%, n = 60) of birl1A 
spore survival is observed after extended incubation” (Fig. 1b); these 
survivors, which we refer to as bir1A*, have high chromosome misse- 
gregation rates and harbour severe aneuploidy (Supplementary Fig. la 
and data not shown). To determine whether the severe BIR1 deletion 
phenotype is due to inability of the CPC to target to the inner cen- 
tromere, we generated truncations of the Slil5 amino terminus that 
are predicted to eliminate the interaction of Slil5-Ipl1 with Birl-Nbl1 
(ref. 15). Surprisingly, truncations of up to 228 N-terminal amino 
acids of Slil5 (the longest viable truncation; referred to hereafter as 
Sli15(ANT); Fig. 1c) showed no lethality—cells harbouring these trun- 
cations as the sole source of Slil5 grew indistinguishably from wild 
type (Figs 1c and 2b). Further truncations that encroached on the 


Slil5 central domain were lethal (Fig. 1c). Immunoprecipitation 
experiments indicated that deleting the Slil5 N terminus eliminated 
the interaction with Birl (Fig. 1d). Analysis of CPC anaphase spindle 
localization, which is dependent on Slil5, confirmed this result. Whereas 
Sli15(ANT) and Ipl1 localized on the anaphase spindle (Fig. le), Birl 
and Nbl1 were delocalized in sli15(ANT) mutant cells (Fig. 1f). 

The above results show that Slil5(ANT) is viable even though it 
disrupts CPC formation and disconnects the kinase activity of the CPC 
from the Birl subunit that targets it to centromeres. Consistent with 
this finding, slil5(ANT) fully suppressed inviability of birlA and 
nbl1A: sli15(ANT) bir1A or slil5(ANT) nbl1A double-mutant spores 
formed colonies at the expected frequency with normal growth pro- 
perties (Fig. 2a, b). Wild-type Slil5 and Slil5(ANT) were expressed at 
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Figure 1 | Deletion of the Slil5 N terminus prevents association with Birl 
but does not affect cell viability or growth. a, Schematic of the CPC in 
budding yeast. Birl, survivin; Ipl1, Aurora B kinase; NblI1, borealin/dasra; Sli15, 
INCENP. b, Phenotype of bir1A. Tetrad dissections from a bir1A heterozygote. 
The four spores from individual tetrads are arrayed in columns. Rare survivors 
(bir1A*) are observed after extended growth (right). c, Phenotype of Slil5 
truncations (left) and tetrad dissections from a slil5(ANT) heterozygote 
(right). d, Co-immunoprecipitation analysis of full-length (FL) Slil5 or 
Sli15(ANT) and Birl. 9-Myc and 6-haemagglutinin (HA) tags were inserted 
at endogenous loci to generate functional C-terminally tagged proteins. Birl 
co-immunoprecipitates with full-length Sli15 but not with Slil5(ANT). I, input; 
P, anti-HA immunoprecipitate. e, Localization of Slil5-Venus and 
Slil5(ANT)-Venus to the anaphase spindle. Scale bar, 5 um. f, Localization 
of CPC components during anaphase in cells with either wild-type Slil5 or 
Sli15(ANT). The cell outline is in blue. Scale bar, 5 um. 
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Figure 2 | slil5(ANT) suppresses lethality of 
bir1A and nbl1A, and shows normal fidelity 
mitotic and meiotic chromosome segregation. 
a, Tetrad dissection showing viability of 
sli15(ANT) bir1A double-mutant spores. b, Tenfold 
serial dilutions of cells of indicated genotypes. 
bir1A* and nbl1A* represent rare survivors 
recovered as shown in Fig. 1b. WT, wild type. 

c, Immunoblot of extracts prepared from strains 
expressing either wild-type Sli15 or Slil5(ANT) and 
blotted using an antibody raised against the C 
terminus (CT) of Sli15. Asterisk indicates a non- 
specific band recognized by the primary antibody 
that serves as a loading control. d, Analysis of 
segregation fidelity of green fluorescent protein- 
tagged chromosome 4 in cells of the indicated 
genotypes. The average of 3-5 experiments is shown; 
error bars represent standard error. 

e, Minichromosome loss assay. The percentage and 
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similar levels, indicating that suppression of bir1A and nbl1A lethality 
was not due to overexpression of mutant Slil5 (Fig. 2c). Slil5 was not 
detected in bir1A* and nb/1A* strains, suggesting that full-length Sli15 
is destabilized when complex formation is disrupted (Supplementary 
Fig. 1b and Supplementary Discussion). We conclude that Slil5(ANT)- 
Ipl1 is sufficient to perform the essential function(s) of the CPC in the 
complete absence of Birl or Nbl1. 

To assess the degree to which Slil5(ANT)-Ipl1 substitutes for the 
full CPC, we analysed chromosome segregation and biorientation 
using multiple assays. First, we monitored a single tagged chromo- 
some, which revealed high-fidelity segregation for both the single 
slil5(ANT) and double sli15(ANT) bir1A mutants (Fig. 2d); by con- 
trast, extensive missegregation was observed in the rare bir1A* survi- 
vors (Fig. 2d and Supplementary Fig. la) and has been previously 
reported for ipl1 kinase-activity-defective mutants*'*'”. Second, we 
monitored the segregation of a minichromosome (non-essential chro- 
mosome 3 fragment) in a sensitive colony colour assay, which revealed 
near-normal fidelity of segregation in sli15(ANT) cells (Fig. 2e; mcm21A 
cells, which are also viable and do not show significant growth defects 
but reduce chromosome segregation fidelity, are shown for compar- 
ison). Third, modest defects in chromosome biorientation are enhanced 
by transient nocodazole treatment and removal, due to the formation 
of multiple incorrect attachments during the recovery of collapsed 
spindles'*. We therefore tested cell viability after transient nocodazole 
treatment. bir1A* spores showed rapid death following transient noco- 
dazole treatment; by contrast, slil5(ANT) and slil15(ANT) birlA cells 
behaved similarly to wild-type cells (Fig. 2f). Fourth, mutations that 
increase chromosome segregation errors show sensitivity to microtubule- 
depolymerizing drugs such as benomyl'*”’. sli15(ANT) growth rates 
were similar to wild type in the presence of benomy]l (Fig. 2g). Fifth, 
mild defects in CPC activity, as well as deletion mutants of non-essen- 
tial chromosome segregation proteins, show strong synthetic lethal/ 
slow growth interactions with mutations in the spindle checkpoint 
(such as mad1A or mad2A) (for example, see ref. 20). sli15(ANT) 


Diploid genotype at 
SLI15 locus 


of synthetic lethality/sickness following checkpoint 
inhibition in sli15(ANT) cells. Plates were incubated 
at 37 °C. sli15-3 is a temperature-sensitive mutant 
that compromises Ipl1 activation’”’”. i, Meiotic 
segregation after sporulation of diploid cells. The 
presence or absence of chromosome 1 was scored for 
each individual spore in a tetrad. Scale bar, 5 jum. 


mutant cells did not exhibit a synthetic lethal/slow growth interaction 
with mad 1A (Fig. 2h). Sixth, sli15(ANT) mutant cells delayed cell cycle 
progression in response to lack of sister chromatid cohesion, indicat- 
ing that they are competent to communicate absence of tension to the 
spindle checkpoint (Supplementary Fig. 2a). Last, subtle defects in 
chromosome segregation are often magnified during meiosis”', but 
sli15(ANT) cells did not exhibit increased meiotic missegregation rela- 
tive to control cells (Fig. 2i). Thus, slil5(ANT) cells show remarkably 
normal chromosome segregation fidelity during mitosis and meiosis in 
budding yeast. 

We next tested whether Slil5(ANT) also bypasses mutations in the 
Birl localization pathway. Birl-dependent targeting of the CPC to the 
inner centromere involves recognition of phosphorylated histone H2a 
by Sgol (Fig. 3a). Chromosome biorientation errors in bub1A and sgolA 
mutants lead to severe growth defects, sensitivity to benomyl and dif- 
ficulty correcting defective attachments after nocodazole washout’*. 
sli15(ANT) suppressed the severe growth defect of both bub1A and 
sgol1A cells (Fig. 3b); in addition, the benomyl sensitivity, the rapid loss 
of viability after transient nocodazole treatment and the chromosome 
missegregation of sgolA cells were also suppressed (Fig. 3b, c and 
Supplementary Fig. 1c). The benomyl sensitivity of bub1A was not 
suppressed as the spindle checkpoint function of Bub1 is independent 
of its role in CPC localization. Although haspin kinases contribute to 
CPC targeting in other organisms through the creation ofa binding site 
on centromeric chromatin for survivin, deletion of the two haspin 
homologues in budding yeast had no growth phenotype on their 
own or in combination with sli15(ANT) (Fig. 3d). 

An ipl] temperature-sensitive mutant is synthetic lethal with deletion 
mutants of the Ctfl9 and Mcm21 subunits of the Ctf19 kinetochore 
complex, which provides a non-essential function in centromeric 
cohesion”. In contrast to the bir1A, nbl1A, sgo1A and bub1A mutants, 
whose lethality/severe growth defects were suppressed by slil5(ANT), 
ctf19A and mcm21A mutants showed synthetic lethality/sickness with 
slil5(ANT) (Fig. 3e, f and Supplementary Fig. 2b, c). Combining 
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slil5(ANT) with a deletion of CTF18, a separate non-essential mutant 
affecting cohesion establishment, also led to a synthetic sick phenotype 
(Supplementary Fig. 2b, c). Thus, whereas Birl-dependent CPC target- 
ing is dispensable for chromosome biorientation and segregation, 
this targeted CPC pool shows a functional connection with cohesion 
(Fig. 3f and Supplementary Discussion). 

We next examined the localization of CPC subunits in wild-type 
cells and in cells expressing Slil5(ANT). In cells arrested in metaphase 
by depletion of the anaphase activator Cdc20, where the chromosomes 
are already bioriented, localization of Sli15 or Ipll on chromatin was 
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Figure 3 | slil5(ANT) suppresses mutants in the Birl-dependent CPC- 
targeting pathway but is synthetically lethal with genes implicated in 
centromere cohesion. a, Schematic of the CPC-targeting mechanism 
involving Bub1 kinase and Sgol. b, Suppression of sgo1A and bub1A growth 
phenotypes by sli15(ANT). Compromised growth of sgo1A on benomy] is also 
suppressed by sli15(ANT). c, Viability after transient nocodazole treatment of 
cells of the indicated genotypes. The average of 2-4 experiments is shown; error 
bars represent standard error. Wild-type and sli15(ANT) measurements are the 
same as in Fig. 2f. d, Tetrad analysis showing no synthetic defect for cells that 
are triple mutants for slil5(ANT), alk1A and alk2A. e, Tetrad analysis showing 
synthetic lethality of sli15(ANT) and mcm21A. Similar results were observed for 
ctf19A (Supplementary Fig. 2b). f, Summary of genetic interactions shown by 
slil5(ANT). A positive genetic interaction (green) indicates suppression; 
negative genetic interaction (red) indicates synthetic lethality/sickness and a 
neutral interaction (black) indicates lack of a synthetic phenotype. 


not detected (Fig. 4b, top row and Supplementary Fig. 3b). However, 
localization of Sli15 and Ipl1 between sister kinetochore clusters (analog- 
ous to the inner-centromere localization in other species) was observed 
following brief microtubule depolymerization in asynchronously 
growing cells (Fig. 4a and Supplementary Fig. 3a). In sli15(ANT) cells, 
localization between sister kinetochore clusters was lost for both 
Sli15(ANT) and Ipl1 (Fig. 4a and Supplementary Fig. 3a); instead weak 
localization was observed coincident with kinetochore clusters (Fig. 4a 
and Supplementary Discussion). Thus, the Slil5(ANT)-Ipl1 complex 
supports accurate chromosome segregation without enriching between 
sister kinetochores in vivo. 

In wild-type cells, the CPC is prevented from localizing to the spindle 
by Cdk1 phosphorylation until anaphase onset, when it is recruited 
to spindle microtubules and functions in spindle elongation’***. How- 
ever, the Slil5(ANT)-Ipll complex showed robust accumulation on 
the spindle in cells held in metaphase by depletion of the anaphase 
activator Cdc20 (Fig. 4b and Supplementary Fig. 3b). The central 
domain of Slil5—which harbours microtubule-binding activity—is 
required for chromosome biorientation’ (Fig. 1c), and microtubule 
binding by human or frog INCENP activates Aurora B kinase through 
local clustering’*’’. We therefore proposed that the Slil5(ANT) 
mutant may rely on clustering mediated by microtubule binding to 
activate Ipl1, which in turn detects and corrects defective kinetochore- 
spindle attachments. To test this idea, we wanted to determine whether 


Figure 4 | Localization of Sli15(ANT) and 
relationship between Sli15 microtubule 
localization and suppression of bir1A. a, Images 
of cells expressing Nuf2—mCherry and either 
Slil5—Venus or Slil5(ANT)-Venus after brief 
microtubule depolymerization. A cell with ~1 pm 
separation of Nuf2-mCherry clusters is shown for 
each. Blue staining denotes cell outline. Boxes are 
2.1 kum square. Four additional examples are shown 
on the right. See Supplementary Fig. 3a for similar 
analysis of Ipl1 localization. Asynch, 
asynchronous. b, Images of cells arrested in 
metaphase by Cdc20 depletion expressing Nuf2- 
mCherry and either Slil5-Venus or Slil5(ANT)- 
Venus. Scale bar, 5 um. Merged insets are 
magnified 2.5-fold. See Supplementary Fig. 3b for 
similar analysis of Ipl1 localization. c, Schematic 
summarizing previous work on Cdk1 regulation of 
Sli15 spindle localization” and tetrad analysis 
showing growth of sli15-6A bir1A double-mutant 
cells. d, Model for mechanism of chromosome 
biorientation. Birl-dependent chromatin 
clustering of the CPC or Birl-independent 
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prematurely clustering Slil5 on microtubules by another means by- 
passed the requirement for Birl for viability. For this purpose, we used 
the previously described sli15-6A mutant that prevents Cdk1 phos- 
phorylation in the central domain of Slil5 and prematurely targets it 
to pre-anaphase spindle microtubules”. Consistent with our hypo- 
thesis, sli15-6A suppressed the inviability of birl1A: in contrast to 
bir1A alone (Fig. 1b) all double-mutant sli15-6A bir1A spores formed 
colonies (Fig. 4c). However, the sli15-6A birl1A double-mutant cells 
grew slowly and exhibited benomyl sensitivity, indicating that the 
suppression was partial, unlike the case for slil5(ANT) (not shown). 
As with sli15(ANT), the suppression of BIRI deletion by sli15-6A was 
not due to overexpression of the mutant protein (Supplementary 
Fig. 3d). A Slil5 mutant that cannot be phosphorylated by Ipll and 
displays premature localization to the metaphase spindle” also par- 
tially rescued BIR1 deletion (Supplementary Fig. 3c). 

Our finding that biorientation occurs normally in the absence of 
Birl-dependent targeting of the CPC has considerable implications 
for how the discrimination of correct (amphitelic; with tension) and 
incorrect (syntelic; lacking tension) attachments is achieved (Fig. 4d 
and Supplementary Discussion). Current models for biorientation 
emphasize the distance between inner-centromere-localized Aurora 
B kinase and outer-kinetochore-localized phosphatase activity as 
being critical for this discrimination*°. Our findings instead suggest 
that active Aurora B, generated by clustering on either microtubules or 
centromeric chromatin, is capable of discriminating between correct 
and incorrect attachments and that this discrimination is intrinsic to 
the kinetochore (Fig. 4d). A parsimonious explanation for how this 
discrimination is achieved is substrate access, with correct, tense attach- 
ments becoming less sensitive to Aurora B activity. Super-resolution 
imaging studies have documented structural changes in microtubule- 
attached kinetochores under tension versus lacking tension**, which 
may lead to changes in susceptibility to Aurora B phosphorylation. 
Defining the property that is detected by Aurora B to discriminate 
correct versus incorrect attachments should be facilitated by the find- 
ing that survivin-mediated centromere targeting of the CPC is not 
necessary for tension-sensing and chromosome biorientation in bud- 
ding yeast. 


METHODS SUMMARY 

Yeast strains and media. All yeast strains used in this study are listed in 
Supplementary Table 1. Cells were cultured on yeast extract and peptone media 
with glucose unless otherwise indicated. 

Microscopy. All microscopy was performed on a DeltaVision microscopy system 
(Applied Precision) and deconvolved with softWoRx software. Cells were pre- 
pared on 1% agar pads supplemented with complete synthetic media for imaging. 
Nocodazole recovery assay. Cultures were synchronized with «-factor, washed 
and released into yeast extract peptone dextrose (YPD) with 10 1gml' benomyl 
and 15gml * nocodazole. Samples were collected every 2h, and 100 ul of a 
1:10,000 dilution was plated on YPD agar plates. 

Immunoprecipitations. In total, 500 ul of cleared lysate was combined with 25 il 
of antibody-bead slurry and rotated at 4°C for 1h. Beads were washed and re- 
suspended in protein sample buffer for analysis by western blot. 

Tetrad dissection. Spores were washed with water and digested with 1 mg ml ' 
zymolyase for 5 min at 30 °C and then dissected onto YPD plates. Genotyping was 
performed by replica plating colonies onto selective media. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper. 
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METHODS 


Yeast strains and media. All yeast strains and plasmids used in this study are listed 
in Supplementary Table 1. Strains were grown in either yeast extract/peptone or 
synthetic media at 30 °C unless otherwise indicated. Epitope and fluorescent tags 
were inserted at the C terminus of genes at their native loci as previously 
described”. Gene truncations were made with the QuikChange Mutagenesis Kit 
(Agilent Technologies). Truncations and point mutants were integrated either at 
their native loci (by digesting the plasmid with the unique Nrul site in the Slil5 
promoter), or the URA3 locus (by digesting with the Stul site in the URA3 gene). 
For native locus integration, the wild-type copies of the gene were then excised by 
growing overnight in yeast extract peptone dextrose (YPD) and selecting for 
growth on 5-fluoroorotic acid (5-FOA) plates. All integrations were then checked 
by PCR and sequencing. 

Immunoprecipitation and western blotting. Cells in exponential growth were 
pelleted and re-suspended in 600 pl immunoprecipitation buffer with protease 
inhibitors (50mM Tris, pH 7.6, 150mM NaCl, 1% Triton X-100, 1mM EDTA, 
2mM phenylmethylsulphonyl fluoride, 4mM benzamidine, cOmplete EDTA- 
free protease inhibitor cocktail (Roche)) and vortexed for 45 min with 400 11 glass 
beads. Lysates were cleared at 18,000g for 10 min, transferred to a new tube and 
centrifuged again. A total of 25 ul of antibody-bead slurry (Anti-HA monoclonal 
clone 3F10, Roche) was combined with 500 pl of cleared lysate and rotated at 4 °C 
for 1 h. Beads were washed once with immunoprecipitation buffer and three times 
with Tris buffer saline, pH 7.4, and then re-suspended in protein sample buffer. 
Samples were analysed by 8 or 10% SDS-PAGE and immunoblotted with anti-HA 
clone 3F10 (Roche) and anti-Myc mouse monoclonal 446 (Millipore), followed by 
horseradish peroxidase-conjugated secondary antibodies. 

Nocodazole recovery assay. Y east cultures were diluted to an attenuance (D¢0o0 nm) 
of 0.1 in YPD and incubated at 30 °C for 1.5 h. Next, 10 1M «-factor was added for 
2.5 h. Cells were washed five times with YPD, re-suspended in YPD plus 10 pg 
ml! benomyl and 15 tg ml | nocodazole, and incubated at 23 °C. Samples were 
collected every 2 h, and 100 tl of a 1:10,000 dilution was plated on YPD agar plates. 
The percentage of colonies formed was determined by dividing the number of 
colonies at the indicated time point to the number at time zero after 3-day growth 
on plates. A minimum of 200 colonies were counted for each mutant at time zero. 
Analysis of cell cycle progression after cohesin depletion. Overnight cultures of 
GAL-MCD1 strains were diluted into fresh YPG media and arrested in G1 phase 
with 1M o-factor. Cells were then washed five times and released into fresh 
medium. A further 1 1M «-factor was added again when the cells had small buds 
to prevent entry into the next cell cycle. Samples were taken at the indicated time 
points and lysed by vortexing for 2 min with glass beads in sample buffer. The 
samples were then analysed by SDS-PAGE and western blot. 

Microscopy. Overnight cultures were diluted ~100-fold and grown for 5h. Cells 
were pelleted, washed once and re-suspended in water, placed on 1% agar pads 


supplemented with complete synthetic media, covered with a coverslip and sealed 
around the edges with VALAP (a 1:1:1 mixture of vaseline, lanolin (Fisher) and 
paraffin (Fisher) by weight). Images were collected on a DeltaVision microscopy 
system (Applied Precision) using a 100X, 1.3 NA Olympus U-PlanApo objective. 
Fourteen z-sections were taken with 0.5-~m steps and deconvolved with 
softWoRx software. Further image analyses, including maximum intensity pro- 
jections and contrast adjustments, were performed in ImageJ (NIH). Images 
within each figure were all collected under the same conditions and contrast 
adjusted identically. For metaphase arrest with Cdc20 depletions, asynchronous 
cultures in rich media with 1% galactose and 1% raffinose were washed three times 
and switched to media containing 2% glucose for 2.5 h before imaging. For mitotic 
chromosome segregation assays, cells were grown overnight in media selective for 
the lacO cassette and green fluorescent protein-tagged Lacl, and then switched to 
rich media for 5 h. The cells were then fixed with 4% formaldehyde, washed once, 
stored in storage solution (100 mM potassium phosphate, pH 7.5, 1 M sorbitol) at 
4°C and imaged no more than 2 days later. For meiosis microscopy, saturated 
cultures in YPD were pelleted, re-suspended in 1% potassium acetate, and incu- 
bated with rotation for 24h at 23 °C. For imaging after microtubule depolymer- 
ization, cultures undergoing exponential growth were treated with 10 .gml ! 
benomyl and 15 pg ml! nocodazole for 15 min, washed once with water, put 
on agar pads with complete synthetic media and 10 pg m1 _' benomyl, and imme- 
diately imaged. 

Tetrad dissection. Diploids were sporulated by transferring patches of yeast 
from YPD plates grown overnight at 30°C to sporulation plates (8.2 mg ml‘ 
sodium acetate, 0.35 mg ml’ magnesium sulphate, 1.9 mg ml ' potassium chlo- 
ride, 1.2 mg ml’ sodium chloride, 16 mg ml’ agar) and incubated at 23 °C for 
2-3 days. Spores were then washed with water and digested with 1mgml ! 
zymolyase for 5 min at 30°C and then dissected onto YPD plates. Genotyping 
was performed by replica plating colonies onto selective media. For Slil5 con- 
structs integrated at their endogenous loci, a G418 resistance cassette was inte- 
grated 1.5kilobases upstream of either the wild-type or mutant protein for 
genotyping purposes. 

Minichromosome loss assay. Cultures were started overnight in selective (— His) 
media and then diluted into YPD and grown without selection for 6 h. The cultures 
were then plated on synthetic media with low (6 11g ml ') adenine to enhance the 
colour change*® and grown for 3 days at 23°C. The per cent of red or sectored 
versus completely white colonies was then counted. 
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TET (ten-eleven-translocation) proteins are Fe(11)- and o-ketogluta- 
rate-dependent dioxygenases’* that modify the methylation status 
of DNA by successively oxidizing 5-methylcytosine to 5-hydroxy- 
methylcytosine, 5-formylcytosine and 5-carboxycytosine’**, poten- 
tial intermediates in the active erasure of DNA-methylation marks**. 
Here we show that IDAX (also known as CXXC4), a reported inhib- 
itor of Wnt signalling’ that has been implicated in malignant renal 
cell carcinoma® and colonic villous adenoma’, regulates TET2 pro- 
tein expression. IDAX was originally encoded within an ancestral 
TET2 gene that underwent a chromosomal gene inversion during 
evolution, thus separating the TET2 CXXC domain from the cata- 
lytic domain. The IDAX CXXC domain binds DNA sequences con- 
taining unmethylated CpG dinucleotides, localizes to promoters 
and CpG islands in genomic DNA and interacts directly with the 
catalytic domain of TET2. Unexpectedly, IDAX expression results 
in caspase activation and TET2 protein downregulation, in a man- 
ner that depends on DNA binding through the IDAX CXXC 
domain, suggesting that IDAX recruits TET2 to DNA before degra- 
dation. IDAX depletion prevents TET2 downregulation in dif- 
ferentiating mouse embryonic stem cells, and short hairpin RNA 
against IDAX increases TET2 protein expression in the human 
monocytic cell line U937. Notably, we find that the expression and 
activity of TET3 is also regulated through its CXXC domain. Taken 
together, these results establish the separate and linked CXXC 
domains of TET2 and TET3, respectively, as previously unknown 
regulators of caspase activation and TET enzymatic activity. 

TET proteins are restricted to Metazoa and their presence is strictly 
correlated with the presence of cytosine methylation”'®. Most animals 
have a single TET orthologue, characterized by an amino-terminal 
CXXC-type zinc finger domain and a carboxy-terminal catalytic Fe(1)- 
and «-ketoglutarate-dependent dioxygenase domain with an inserted 
cysteine-rich domain”’®. In jawed vertebrates, the TET genes under- 
went triplication, and a subsequent chromosomal inversion split the 
TET2 gene into distinct segments encoding the catalytic and CXXC 
domains*'? (Fig. 1a). The ancestral CXXC domain of TET2 is now 
encoded by a distinct gene, IDAX, which is transcribed in the opposite 
direction (Fig. 1b and Supplementary Fig. 1a). Given the evolutionary 
relation between TET2 and IDAX, and the strong sequence conser- 
vation of IDAX across species (Supplementary Fig. 1b), we asked 
whether IDAX could influence the nuclear function of TET2. 

We assessed the DNA-binding specificity of the IDAX CXXC 
domain. A glutathione S-transferase-tagged mouse IDAX CXXC- 
domain fusion protein (GST-IDAX(CXXC)) bound DNA oligonu- 
cleotides containing a single unmethylated CpG considerably more 
efficiently than oligonucleotides containing methylated CpG or no 
CpG (TpG), as also confirmed by competition with excess unlabelled 


oligonucleotides; the CFP1 CXXC domain, which preferentially binds 
DNA sequences containing unmethylated CpG”, was used as a control 
(Fig. 1c, left panel and Supplementary Fig. 2). The CXXC domain is 
found in several proteins involved in DNA methylation and chromatin 
modification'®'° (Supplementary Fig. 1c, d). In the structures of the 
DNMT1-DNA complex and the MLL CXXC domain, short RSKQ 
and IKKQ loops mediate base-specific contacts with DNA contain- 
ing unmethylated CpG dinucleotides'*’*”*. These loops align with the 
RMKQ motif of KDM2A (also known as CXXC8) required for DNA 
binding"®, the IRQ sequence of the CFP1 CXXC domain that is critical 
for recognition of unmethylated CpG", and the TGHQ sequence in 
the IDAX CXXC domain (Supplementary Fig. 1c). We generated a 
homology model of the IDAX CXXC domain and showed that a 
TGHQ>AGAA substitution abrogated DNA binding (Fig. Ic, right 
panel and Supplementary Fig. 3). DNA tethering was required to 
maintain IDAX in the nucleus, as Myc epitope-tagged wild-type 
IDAX and TET2 were exclusively nuclear in HEK293T cells, whereas 
the IDAX DNA-binding mutant (IDAX”®™) was partially present in 
the cytoplasm (Supplementary Fig. 4). 

To determine the genomic distribution of IDAX, we used HEK293T 
cell lines stably expressing full-length Myc-IDAX or Myc-IDAX?™™ 
(Supplementary Fig. 5a). Chromatin immunoprecipitation followed 
by next-generation sequencing identified 17,089 peaks for IDAX but 
only 38 peaks for IDAX”®™ (Supplementary Tables 1, 2). Most of the 
IDAX peaks were located at promoters/transcription start sites (TSSs) 
and CpG islands (CGIs) of high CpG content (Fig. 1d—g, Supplemen- 
tary Tables 1, 2 and Supplementary Fig. 5b, c). IDAX-bound regions 
were enriched for sequences containing CG dinucleotides, tandem 
cytosines (as suggested previously for the TET3 CXXC domain’) or 
both (Fig. 1h and Supplementary Table 3), and were strongly associated 
with genes involved in messenger RNA splicing and transcriptional 
elongation (Supplementary Fig. 5d, e). Thus IDAX preferentially asso- 
ciates with CpG-rich regions containing unmodified cytosines. 

To find out whether IDAX and TET2 physically interact, we incu- 
bated GST-IDAX(CXXC) (Supplementary Fig. 2a) with lysates from 
HEK293T cells expressing the TET2 catalytic domain (TET2°”) or the 
N-terminal region lacking the catalytic domain (TET2°©?) (Sup- 
plementary Fig. 6a, b). The TET2 catalytic domain bound strongly 
to both the wild-type IDAX and IDAX”"™ CXXC domain (Fig. 2a), 
whereas TET2°©” bound more weakly (Supplementary Fig. 6c). Co- 
immunoprecipitation assays confirmed a strong interaction between 
Myc-IDAX”™ (which does not downregulate TET2 protein; see 
below) and full-length TET2 or TET2°? in HEK293T cells (Fig. 2b). 
The interaction was direct, as Flag-tagged TET2” expressed in insect 
cells bound GST-IDAX(CXXC), but not GST-CFP1(CXXC), in pull- 
down assays (Supplementary Fig. 6d, e). 
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Unexpectedly, transient co-expression of Myc-IDAX and Flag- 
haemagglutinin-tagged TET2 in HEK293T cells led to the disappearance 
of TET2 protein and a decrease in 5-hydroxymethylcytosine (ShmC), 
with only a minor effect on TET2 mRNA (Fig. 2c and Supplementary 
Fig. 7). IDAX DNA-binding activity was required, as co-expressed 
Myc-IDAX”?™ did not decrease TET2 protein or 5hmC (Fig. 2d, e 
and Supplementary Fig. 8). Myc-IDAX”™ was expressed at con- 
siderably higher levels than wild-type Myc-IDAX (Fig. 2d, e, g and 
Supplementary Fig. 8), suggesting that DNA-bound IDAX recruits a 
degradation complex that targets both IDAX and TET2 (see below, 
Supplementary Fig. 16). Treatment of cells co-expressing Myc-IDAX 
and Flag-HA-TET2 with proteasome inhibitors variably rescued the 
loss of TET2 protein, whereas treatment with lysosomal inhibitors had 
no effect (Supplementary Fig. 9a, b). However, IDAX was unable to 
decrease Myc-TET2 protein levels in cells treated with the pan-caspase 
inhibitor Z-VAD-FMK (Fig. 2f); moreover, wild-type IDAX induced 
nuclear cleavage of poly-(ADP-ribose) polymerase (PARP), a marker 
for caspase activation, whereas IDAX”"™ did not (Fig. 2g and Sup- 
plementary Fig. 9c). TET2 was a direct target for caspase cleavage, as 
shown by treatment of HEK293T cell lysates containing Myc-TET2 
with recombinant active human caspase 3 and caspase 8 (Fig. 2h and 
Supplementary Fig. 9d, e). Neither wild-type IDAX nor IDAX??™ 
influenced the enzymatic activity of TET2 in vitro (Supplementary 
Fig. 10), indicating that the loss of genomic 5hmC in cells co-expressing 


TET2 and IDAX reflects the loss of TET2 protein rather than any direct 
interference with TET2 enzymatic activity. 

Regulation of TET2 by IDAX was observed in three independent 
systems. Idax mRNA levels were low in murine v6.5 embryonic stem 
cells (ESCs), but increased progressively upon leukaemia inhibi- 
tory factor (LIF) withdrawal and supplementation of the culture 
medium with retinoic acid (Fig. 3a, left panel), concomitantly with 
decreased and increased expression of Tet1 and Tet3, respectively’® 
(Supplementary Fig. 11a). Under these conditions, Tet2 mRNA levels 
were only slightly altered (Fig. 3a, right panel), but TET2 protein 
levels decreased precipitously over a 3-day period (Fig. 3b; for TET2 
antibody specificity see Supplementary Fig. 11b-d). Lentiviral trans- 
duction of v6.5 ESCs with three effective short hairpin RNAs (shRNAs) 
against Idax (shIdax no. 1, 3 and 4; Fig. 3c) substantially pro- 
tected against the differentiation-induced downregulation of TET2 
protein, whereas transduction with an ineffective shRNA, shIdax 
no. 2, did not (Fig. 3d). Thus in differentiating murine ESCs, TET2 
protein downregulation can be directly attributed to IDAX. In addi- 
tion, transduction of the human U937 monocytic cell line, which 
barely expresses TET2, with four separate lentiviral shRNAs against 
IDAX resulted in strong TET2 protein expression (Fig. 3e), suggest- 
ing that endogenous IDAX maintains low endogenous TET2 levels 
in U937 cells. Finally, IDAX expression, like TET2 deficiency*”, 
skewed the differentiation of murine bone marrow haematopoietic 
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stem/progenitor cells towards the monocyte/macrophage lineage 
(Supplementary Fig. 12). 

The direct binding of the CXXC domain of IDAX to the catalytic 
domain of TET2 suggested the possibility of corresponding interac- 
tions between the linked CXXC and catalytic domains of TET1 and 
TET3. Indeed, a CXXC domain mutant of TET3 (80-THQ-82 > 80- 
AAA-82, TET3 CXXC™ Fig. 4a) resembled IDAXP®™ in several 
respects: it was expressed at higher levels in HEK293T cells compared 
with wild-type or catalytically inactive TET3 (Fig. 4b, c), a fraction of 
TET3 CXXC™ was aberrantly present in the cytoplasm (Fig. 4d, top 
panel) and TET3 CXXC™™ was weaker than wild-type TET3 at indu- 
cing PARP cleavage in the nucleus (Fig. 4d, middle panel). Cells 
expressing TET3 CXXC™™ displayed higher levels of genomic 5hmC 
compared with cells expressing wild-type TET3 (Fig. 4e). This could 
not be attributed simply to increased protein levels of TET3 CKXC™ 
versus wild-type TET3, because the nuclear levels of these two proteins 
were comparable (Fig. 4d, top panel). Together, these results indicate 
that TET3 autoregulates its protein levels via caspase activation, through 
a mechanism that requires DNA binding by the CXXC domain. The 
catalytic activity of TET3 may be controlled by an intramolecular 
interaction involving the CXXC domain (Fig. 4g); alternatively, the 
increased 5hmC in cells expressing TET3 CXXC™™ could be due to 
loss of DNA tethering such that the mutant protein is more freely 
distributed than wild-type TET3 in the nucleus. By contrast, the expres- 
sion and activity of TET1 CXXC™™ were similar to those of wild-type 
TET1 (Supplementary Fig. 13), suggesting that TET1 and TET3 are 
regulated by different mechanisms. 

The IDAX-related protein CXXC5 (also known as RINF) is over- 
expressed in solid cancers and its high expression correlates with poor 
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prognosis in breast cancer*’. Notably, CXXC5 resembles IDAX in 
being a negative regulator of Wnt signalling’’; moreover, like TET2, 
CXXCS5 has a role in normal myelopoiesis as well as in myeloid cancers 
and the CXXCS5 gene is often deleted in myeloid leukaemias”. Like 
IDAX, mouse CXXC5 downregulated TET2 protein expression in a 
dose-dependent manner (Fig. 4fand Supplementary Fig. 14), suggesting 
that CXXC5 might also regulate the genomic localization, expression 
and enzymatic function of TET2. 

We present a striking example of how a gene fission event, followed 
by a chromosomal inversion, facilitated the emergence of a previously 
unknown regulatory mechanism for DNA cytosine modification in 
vertebrates. The IDAX CXXC domain, which separated from the 
TET2 catalytic domain during vertebrate evolution”", binds TET2 
and potentially recruits it to promoters and CpG islands in genomic 
DNA. We propose that DNA-bound IDAX activates one or more 
caspases, perhaps at a transcriptional level through promoter/TSS bind- 
ing (Supplementary Fig. 15). Indeed, caspase 3 activation and IDAX 
upregulation occur with similar kinetics during ESC differentiation”. 
As proposed for ubiquitylation”, caspase-mediated cleavage could be 
involved in the initial activation as well as the subsequent degradation of 
TET2 and IDAX (Supplementary Fig. 16). 

The cellular and subcellular distribution of IDAX, and its sensitivity 
to local environmental signals, may contribute to differences in 54mC 
and TET2 levels in different cell types and organs*’>?”. IDAX?®™ is 
partly in the cytoplasm, and IDAX is reported to bind dishevelled in 
the cytoplasm in the absence of Wnt signalling’. Because IDAX is 
expressed at very low levels in ESCs but becomes upregulated upon 
differentiation, the genomic distribution of TET2 and oxidized 
methylcytosines in ESCs would be predicted to differ from those in 
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Figure 3 | Reciprocal relationship between TET2 and IDAX in mouse ESCs 
and human U937 cells. a, Tet2 and Idax mRNA levels in v6.5 ESCs 
differentiated by LIF withdrawal plus 1 uM retinoic acid (— LIF + RA). 
Mean = s.e.m. of 4-6 independent experiments is shown. b, TET2 protein 
expression decreases within 3 days of ESC differentiation. c, shIdax no. 1,3 and 
4 effectively deplete Idax mRNA in differentiating mouse ESCs (left), and 
shRNAs no. 1 and 3 decrease Myc-IDAX protein levels in human HEK293T 
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cells transfected with complementary DNA lacking the 3’ UTR (right). shIdax 
no. 4 was not tested in HEK293T cells as it is directed against the Idax 3’ UTR. 
Error bars show the range of duplicates. LUC, luciferase. d, IDAX depletion 
prevents the decrease in TET2 protein expression in differentiating ESCs. 
Undifferentiated ESCs (lane 1) served as a control. e, Depletion of endogenous 
IDAX in the human monocytic cell line U937 augments expression of 
endogenous TET2 protein. 


Figure 4 | Negative regulation of TET3 by its 
CXXC domain. a, Schematic representation of 
TET3, TET3 CXXC™™ and catalytically inactive 
TET3 HxD™. b, Increased protein expression of 
TET3 CXXC™ relative to wild-type TET3 or 
TET3 HxD™ (left), without a change in TET3 
mRNA levels (right). c, In-cell western assays 
confirm that TET3 CXXC™ is expressed at higher 
levels than wild-type TET3 or TET3 HxD™™. 

d, Wild-type TET3 and TET3 HxD™" are mainly 
nuclear, whereas TET3 CXXC™" is found in both 
cytoplasmic and nuclear fractions and is less 
effective at inducing PARP cleavage than wild-type 
TET3. e, Cells expressing TET3 CXX mut chow 
higher genomic 5hmC than cells expressing wild- 
type TET3 or TET3 HxD™ (anti-cytosine 
5-methylenesulphonate (CMS) dot blot’). 

f, CXXC5 expression results in a decrease in 
protein levels of co-expressed TET2 in HEK293T 
cells. g, Potential intramolecular (autoinhibitory) 
interaction between the linked CXXC and catalytic 
domains of TET3. 5mC, 5-methylcytosine. 
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more differentiated tissues, such as the primitive streak of the mouse 
embryo, in which Wnt signalling is prominent”*. Further analyses will 
resolve these questions. 

Many malignant tissues have been reported to contain low levels of 
5hmC compared with normal tissues**®, and TET2 loss of function 
correlates with decreased ShmC levels in patients with myeloid malig- 
nancies’. However, an appreciable proportion of patients with wild-type 
TET2 show low 5hmC’, suggesting the existence of additional factors 
that impair TET2 expression at the protein level and/or TET2 enzymatic 
activity. For instance, IDAX overexpression, reported in villous ade- 
nomas of the colon’, might promote TET2 degradation, leading to 
depletion of 5amC in TET2 target genes. Conversely, the homozygous 
deletion of IDAX reported in an aggressive renal cell carcinoma® could 
result in TET2 overexpression and its aberrant recruitment to genomic 
regions where it is not normally found. It will be important in future 
studies to explore the genomic targets of TET2, IDAX and CXXCS5 in 
normal development and cancer, and to define the effects of cancer- 
associated mutations in these proteins on patterns of cytosine modi- 
fication in DNA. 


METHODS SUMMARY 

ChIP-seq and data analysis. Chromatin was prepared from two biological repli- 
cates of HEK293T cells expressing empty vector, Myc-IDAX or Myc-IDAX?M 
using truChIP High Cell Chromatin Shearing Kit with Non-ionic Shearing Buffer 
(Covaris), sheared into 200-300 base-pair fragments using a Covaris S2 instru- 
ment as per manufacturer’s instructions, and immunoprecipitated using anti-Myc 
conjugated to agarose (Sigma). Chromatin immunoprecipitation followed by 
next-generation sequencing (ChIP-seq) libraries were constructed using TruSeq 
Sample Prep kit (Illumina) and single-end sequencing was performed using Illumina 
HiSeq 2000. Sequencing reads were mapped against hg19 using Bowtie. Mapping 
results from both ChIP-seq experiments were combined and IDAX-enriched 
regions were identified by MACS peak-calling software. 

Cell cultures and lentiviral knockdown. For Idax and IDAX knockdown, the 
human monocytic U937 cell line or mouse v6.5 ESC cell line (cultured as 
described'*) were transduced with pLKO.1_Puro lentivirus expressing shRNA 
against Idax and IDAX, respectively (see Supplementary Table 4 for target 
sequences). Transduced cells were selected with puromycin. Lentivirus expressing 
shRNA against luciferase was used as a control. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper. 
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METHODS 


Recombinant protein expression and purification. Competent BL21 cells were 
transformed with appropriate pGEX constructs, then induced to produce proteins 
using 100ml Overnight Express Autoinduction System 2 (EMD Biosciences). 
Induced bacteria were collected and washed with 1X PBS. Next, cells were 
re-suspended in 15 ml PBS containing protease inhibitors (Roche) and lysed by 
sonication. The lysate was incubated in the presence of lysozyme (1 mg ml_') and 
Triton X-100 (1%) with gentle rotation for 30 min at 4 °C and hard spun at 20,000g¢ 
for 30min at 4°C. The soluble fraction was incubated with 2 ml Glutathione 
Sepharose 4B slurry (HE Healthcare) with gentle rotation for 30 min at 4°C and 
washed with cold 1X PBS three to four times. The recombinant GST fusion proteins 
were incubated in elution buffer (50 mM Tris-HCl, pH 8.0, 10mM reduced glu- 
tathione) for 10 min at 4 °C and the eluted proteins were collected by centrifugation. 
The elution and incubation steps were repeated three times to collect all proteins. 
Subsequently, the eluted protein was dialysed overnight in cold 1X PBS, 10% 
glycerol, 101M ZnCl, and 10 mM f-mercaptoethanol and flash frozen. Protein 
was concentrated by Amicon Ultra Spin columns 10,000 molecular weight cutoff. 
Protein expression and purification in Sf9 cells were described previously’. 
Integrity and purity of proteins were verified by SDS-PAGE and Coomassie blue 
staining, and purified protein was quantified using a Bradford assay. 
Electrophoretic mobility shift assay (EMSA). Single-stranded oligonucleotides 
used for substrate preparation were synthesized at IDT (Sequences in Sup- 
plementary Fig. 2b). One nanomole of complementary single-stranded oligonu- 
cleotides was mixed in annealing buffer (10 mM Tris, pH 8.0, 50 mM NaCl, 1 mM 
EDTA), boiled for 4 min and gradually cooled overnight by transferring to a water 
bath preheated to 90 °C and turned off. The annealed oligonucleotides and single- 
stranded oligonucleotides as controls were separated by running on a 15% acry- 
lamide gel in 0.5% Tris-borate-EDTA (TBE) gel. The gel was placed on an X-ray 
intensifying screen and irradiated with short-wave ultraviolet light to visualize 
DNA and excise the region of the gel containing the correct sized double-stranded 
oligonucleotides. The excised gel slice was crushed and incubated with 10 mM 
Tris, pH 8.0, 0.1 mM EDTA and 300 mM sodium acetate, pH 7.4, overnight at 
37 °C with agitation. Supernatant was extracted, spun for 5 min at 14,000 r.p.m. 
to remove undissolved acrylamide, and the eluted DNA was purified by ethanol 
precipitation. A total of 100 ng double-stranded DNA was radiolabelled using T4 
PNK enzyme (NEB) according to the manufacturer’s protocols. Unincorporated 
ATP was removed using an illustra G-25 Micro Column (GE Healthcare). For the 
experiment shown in the left panel of Fig. 1c, 0, 100, 200 and 400 ng of GST-IDAX 
CXXC domain was used. Except where otherwise noted, 500 ng of purified GST- 
tagged wild-type IDAX or IDAX°’™ CXXC domain was incubated in a total of 
20 ll reaction mixture containing 1 ng of radiolabelled oligonucleotide and 2 jig of 
poly(dA:dT), 20 mM HEPES, pH 7.9, 40mM KCl, 2.5 mM MgCl, 1 mM dithio- 
threitol (DTT) and 5% glycerol for 10 min on ice, then an additional 30 min at 
room temperature (~25 °C). For competition assays, the extracts were pre- 
incubated with unlabelled DNA competitors before addition of the reaction mix- 
ture. The resulting protein-DNA complexes were resolved in a non-denaturing 
5% acrylamide gel in 0.5x TBE buffer. Gels were dried and visualized by 
autoradiography. 

Chromatin immunoprecipitation followed by next-generation sequencing 
(ChIP-seq). Chromatin was sheared using truChIP High Cell Chromatin 
Shearing Kit with Non-ionic Shearing Buffer (Covaris). In brief, cells were cross- 
linked with 1x Covaris fixing buffer at room temperature for 5 min with rotation, 
followed by addition of 1X Covaris quenching buffer. After further incubation at 
room temperature for 5 min with rotation, cells were washed with PBS twice at 
4 °C and nuclei were prepared as per manufacturer’s instructions. The nuclei pellet 
was re-suspended in 1X Covaris shearing buffer and chromatin was sheared into 
200-300 base-pair (bp) fragments using a Covaris S2 instrument (duty cycle, 5%; 
intensity, 4; 200 cycles per burst; 20 min). Chromatin fragments from two biologi- 
cally independent cells expressing empty vector, Myc-IDAX or Myc-IDAX”"™ 
were immuneprecipitated using anti-Myc antibody conjugated to agarose (Sigma). 
The ChIP-seq library was constructed using TruSeq Sample Prep kit (Illumina) and 
Illumina HiSeq sequencing was performed as per manufacturer’s instructions. 
Data analyses. Sequencing reads were mapped against hg19 using Bowtie"! (bow- 
tie-0.12.7 -n 2 -1 28 -m 3 -k 1-best-chunkmbs 512 -p 8 -S -q) by suppressing all 
alignments for a particular read, if more than three reportable alignments exist, 
and by reporting only the best valid alignment per read. Mapping results from both 
ChIP-seq experiments per condition were combined and clonal reads (that is, 
reads mapped to the same genomic position) were replaced by one representative, 
resulting in 52.4 million, 43 million and 29.9 million reported reads for Myc- 
IDAX cells, Myc-IDAX””™ cells and cells expressing empty vector, respectively. 
Genomic regions enriched for short reads obtained from Myc-IDAX or Myc- 
IDAX?®™, respectively, were identified by using a local background estimated 
from short reads obtained from cells expressing empty vector using the statistical 
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software MACS”. Annotation (hg19) of the obtained peaks was performed by 
using the annotatePeaks.pl function of the Homer software package*’. The pro- 
moter region was defined as —1 kilobase (kb) to +0.1 kb relative to TSSs. In 
addition, we created Myc-IDAX- and Myc-IDAX?®™-specific peak sets by 
excluding all overlapping peaks. For the Myc-IDAX-specific peaks, we performed 
de novo motif discovery by using the findMotifsGenome.pl function of the Homer 
software package*’ using default parameter settings. Moreover, we calculated the 
CpG densities of the DNA sequences underlying the identified peaks, by the CpG 
observed/expected ratio ((number of CpG/(number of X number of G)) X total 
number of nucleotides in the sequence)”*. 

In order to calculate immunoprecipitate enrichment at gene regions and at CpG 
islands, we accessed hg19 RefSeq gene annotations and CpG island annotations 
provided by the University of California Santa Cruz (UCSC) genome browser 
database (11/19/2012). According to their promoter CpG density, we divided 
all genes into low-CpG-density promoter (LCP) and high-CpG-density promoter 
(HCP) genes. For this, we calculated the CpG observed/expected ratio™ of the 
sequences underlying the —1kb to +0.5 kb region around their TSSs. By visual 
inspection of the CpG density distribution, we decided on a threshold of 0.44 for 
dividing the genes into LCP and HCP. In order to divide the CpG islands into high 
CpG (HCG)-, intermediate CpG (ICG)- and low CpG (LCG)-density islands, we 
calculated the CpG observed/expected ratio** of the underlying sequences. 
Subsequently, we sorted all CpG islands into five equally sized groups according 
to their descending CpG observed/expected ratio. We used the first, third and fifth 
group for defining HCG, ICG and LCG islands. 

For the gene-centric enrichment analysis, each gene was divided into 20 bins. In 
addition, the 2-kb region upstream of the TSS, as well as the 2-kb region down- 
stream of the transcription end site, was divided into 10 bins each. For the CpG 
island and TSS-centric analyses, we divided the —2 kb to +2 kb range around the 
midpoint of each island (or the TSS, respectively) into 80 bins. Short reads were 
extended to a length of 200bp along their sequencing direction and bin-wise 
coverage was calculated using the Bioconductor** environment. In order to avoid 
division by zero, we added one to each bin of the immunoprecipitate and of the 
control sample. For each immunoprecipitate sample, a correction value for the 
library size was estimated by calculating the mean over the ratios of immunopre- 
cipitate over control short-read coverage at genome-wide 100-bp windows. 
Subsequently, immunoprecipitate signals at the tested bins were divided by the 
correction value. Enrichment is defined by the log, of corrected immunoprecipi- 
tate signals divided by the control signals, where Myc-IDAX or Myc-IDAX?™, 
respectively, is considered as immunoprecipitate and cells expressing empty vector 
is considered as control. For the average enrichment profiles, we calculate the log, 
of the mean over all corrected immunoprecipitate over control ratios at every 
tested position of stacked annotations. 

In-cell western blot. In-cell western was performed using standard immunocy- 
tochemistry procedures. Diluted DNA was mixed with 0.25 ul lipofectamine 2000 
(Invitrogen) diluted in Opti- MEM reduced serum medium (Invitrogen) and incu- 
bated at room temperature for 20 min. HEK239T cells were trypsinized, washed 
and counted, and 2 X 10* cells were plated in each well of amine-coated BD 
PureCoat 384-well plate (BD Bioscience), followed by addition of the DNA- 
lipofectamine mixture. Three days later, cells were fixed with 4% paraformalde- 
hyde in PBS for 15 min and permeabilized with 0.2% Triton X-100 in PBS for 
15 min at room temperature. Subsequently, DNAs were denatured with 2N HCl at 
room temperature for 30min and neutralized with 100mM Tris-HCl buffer, 
pH8.5, for 10 min. Cells were incubated in Odyssey Blocking Buffer (LI-COR 
Biosciences) diluted 1:1 with PBS at room temperature for 1h. Next, rabbit 
anti-5hmC polyclonal antibody (produced in-house; diluted to 1:2,500) for 
5hmC staining or mouse anti-HA antibody (Covance, HA.11 clone 16B12, diluted 
to 1:1,000) and mouse anti-Myc antibody (Sigma, diluted to 1:2,000) for HA- 
TET2 and Myc-IDAX staining, respectively, were added into the blocking buffer 
for 3h at room temperature. The cells were rinsed three times with 0.2% Triton 
X-100 in PBS and incubated at room temperature for 1h with an IRDye 800CW- 
conjugated donkey anti-mouse IgG (1:4,000) or IRDye 680LT-conjugated donkey 
anti-rabbit IgG secondary antibody (1:1,000) (LI-COR Biosciences) in blocking 
buffer, and again washed four times with wash buffer, followed by addition of 50 pl 
PBS. Plates were scanned on the Odyssey Sa Infrared Imaging System and staining 
was quantified using the scanner software. To quantify cell density, cells were 
stained with IRDye 680LT maleimide (diluted into 10 ng ml! in PBS, LI-COR 
Biosciences) at room temperature for 15 min. After extensive washing with PBS 
three times, the plate was scanned again and staining was quantified using the 
scanner software. 

Western blotting and caspase-mediated TET2 cleavage in vitro. Cells were 
lysed with radioimmunoprecipitation assay (RIPA) buffer (150 mM NaCl, 50 mM 
Tris-HCl, pH 8.0, 1% Triton X-100, 0.5% sodium deoxycholate, 0.1% SDS) supple- 
mented with protease inhibitor cocktail (Roche) or mixture of protease/phosphatase 
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inhibitors (20mM _ f-glycerophosphate, 10 mM _ sodium pyrophosphate, 1 mM 
sodium o-vanadate, 101M leupeptin, 10 4gml~' aprotinin, 1 mM freshly pre- 
pared phenylmethylsulphonyl fluoride (PMSF)) and incubated on ice for 
20 min. Cell debris was removed by centrifuging at 12,000 r.p.m. for 15 min at 
4 °C. The protein concentration was measured by Bradford protein assay. Samples 
were mixed with SDS sample buffer and boiled for 4 min. Whole-cell lysates were 
separated by 7.5% or 10% SDS-PAGE and transferred onto nitrocellulose 
membranes. Proteins were detected by immunoblotting in TBST (150 mM 
NaCl, 10 mM Tris-Cl, pH 8.0, 0.5% Tween-20) containing 5% low-fat milk and 
antibodies against TET2 (Abcam, ab94580 or Abiocode, R1086-vp), DDK (Flag) 
epitope (Origene, TA50011-100), Myc epitope (clone 9E10 or hybridoma super- 
natant prepared in-house), HA epitope (Covance, HA.11 clone 16B12), actin 
(Sigma A5441), CASP3, CASP8, PARP and cleaved PARP (Cell Signaling) proteins, 
followed by incubation with horseradish peroxidase-conjugated secondary 
antibodies and enhanced chemiluminescence. Except where otherwise noted, 
immunoblot analyses were performed 48 h after transfection. For in vitro TET2 
cleavage assay using recombinant caspases, lysates (~20 1g) from HEK293T cells 
expressing Myc-TET2 proteins were incubated with ~ 0.4 ug of recombinant 
active human caspases 3 or 8 (BD Biosciences) in 1X caspase 3 (20 mM HEPES, 
pH 7.4, 0.1% CHAPS, 5 mM DTT, 2 mM EDTA) or caspase 8 (20 mM HEPES, pH 
7.4, 0.1% CHAPS, 5 mM DTT and 2 mM EDTA, 5% sucrose) assay buffer sup- 
plemented with protease/phosphatase inhibitors, respectively at 37 °C for 3 h with 
gentle shaking. As a control, Z-VAD-FMK (100 1M) was added to the reaction 
mixture before addition of caspases. Lysates were then separated by SDS-PAGE. 
ESC culture and transduction. v6.5 mouse ESCs were maintained in culture as 
previously described". In brief, v6.5 mouse ESCs were cultured on primary mouse 
embryonic fibroblasts that were pre-treated with mitomycin C (Sigma). The cul- 
ture medium contains DMEM knockout (Invitrogen), 15% Stasis Stem Cell FBS 
(Gemini Bio-Products), 0.1 mM _ non-essential amino acids (Invitrogen), 2 mM 
L-glutamine (Invitrogen), 0.1mM -mercaptoethanol (Invitrogen), 50U ml 
penicillin/streptomycin (Invitrogen) and 0.2% LIF-conditioned medium (pro- 
duced in-house). Culture media were changed every day with fresh complete 
ESC media. In experiments to induce differentiation, cells were first trypsinized 
(or split using TrypLE Express) and plated onto gelatin-coated plates for 45 min 
two times to remove feeder cells. The floating feeder-depleted v6.5 cells were 
collected and washed twice with 1x PBS. Next, cells were re-suspended in ESC 
media lacking LIF and re-plated onto gelatin-coated plates or dishes. One micro- 
mole of all-trans retinoic acid was added to induce differentiation. Culture media 
were changed every day with fresh retinoic-acid-supplemented media without LIF. 
As controls, cells were cultured on gelatin-coated plates in the presence of LIF. For 
experiments in Fig. 3b-d, v6.5 cells were differentiated for 3 days. 

To produce lentivirus, HEK293T cells were transfected with lentiviral vectors 
and packaging constructs (pLP1, pLP2 and pLP/VSV-G, Invitrogen) using 
Lipofectamine 2000. After 48 h, viral supernatant was collected and passed 
through 0.45-m low-protein binding filters. To transduce v6.5, cells were plated 


on gelatin-coated plates in complete ESC media and incubated overnight at 37 °C, 
then viral supernatant was added together with 8 1gml * polybrene. Six hours 
later, media was replaced with fresh ESC media. Transduction was repeated twice, 
followed by transferring cells to the plates containing mitomycin-C-treated 
puromycin-resistant mouse embryonic fibroblasts. Cells were selected on 
puromycin-resistant feeders with 2 j1gml~' puromycin for at least 1 week. 
Homology modelling of IDAX. Homology modelling of human IDAX protein 
was done on the Protein Model Portal server*’ (http://www.proteinmodelportal. 
org), which gives access to various comparative modelling methods provided 
by partner sites. In brief, IDAX (UniPort ID, Q9H2H0) was entered as a query, 
and a list of models generated from their respective template structures ranked 
by sequence homology was returned. Among the top two solutions, no. 1 is a 
ModBase model**, whose template is the solution structure of the non-methyl- 
CpG-binding CXXC domain of the leukaemia-associated MLL histone methyl- 
transferase (PDB code, 2J2S). The modelled region shares 40% sequence identity 
when aligned with residues 127-179 of the target protein. No. 2 is generated by 
SWISS-MODEL” and is based on the crystal structure of the DNMT1-DNA 
complex (PDB code, 3PT6), which shares 35% sequence identity from residues 
135-176 of the target protein. The alignment of the target sequence with its 
templates suggests that the TGHQ sequence in IDAX is part of a DNA-binding 
loop, because it is aligned with the RSKQ DNA-binding loop from DNMT1, and 
the IKKQ DNA-binding sequence in MLL. The superposition of the model 
with their respective templates was made using Coot”, and the figure was created 
using Chimera*’. 
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Extensive transcriptional heterogeneity revealed by 


isoform profiling 


Vicent Pelechano!, Wu Wei!?* & Lars M. Steinmetz)? 


Transcript function is determined by sequence elements arranged 
on an individual RNA molecule. Variation in transcripts can affect 
messenger RNA stability, localization and translation’, or produce 
truncated proteins that differ in localization’ or function®. Given 
the existence of overlapping, variable transcript isoforms, deter- 
mining the functional impact of the transcriptome requires iden- 
tification of full-length transcripts, rather than just the genomic 
regions that are transcribed**. Here, by jointly determining both 
transcript ends for millions of RNA molecules, we reveal an exten- 
sive layer of isoform diversity previously hidden among overlapping 
RNA molecules. Variation in transcript boundaries seems to be the 
rule rather than the exception, even within a single population of 
yeast cells. Over 26 major transcript isoforms per protein-coding 
gene were expressed in yeast. Hundreds of short coding RNAs and 
truncated versions of proteins are concomitantly encoded by alter- 
native transcript isoforms, increasing protein diversity. In addition, 
approximately 70% of genes express alternative isoforms that vary 
in post-transcriptional regulatory elements, and tandem genes fre- 
quently produce overlapping or even bicistronic transcripts. This 
extensive transcript diversity is generated by a relatively simple 
eukaryotic genome with limited splicing, and within a genetically 
homogeneous population of cells. Our findings have implications 
for genome compaction, evolution and phenotypic diversity between 
single cells. These data also indicate that isoform diversity as well as 
RNA abundance should be considered when assessing the functional 
repertoire of genomes. 

Transcript isoform variation and its functional relevance have been 
studied in detail for several single genes. For example, pluripotent cells 
express a dominant, truncated version of p53 that inhibits the function 
of the full protein, thereby promoting cell proliferation’. However, the 
genome-wide characterization of isoform variation has been limited. 
Identifying either 5’ or 3’ transcript boundaries individually** cannot 
determine the respective co-occurrence of start and end sites, which is 
essential for ascertaining the functional potential of a transcript. Thus, 
most studies have attributed variations at either transcript end to 
changes in the full-length messages. This interpretation is inaccurate 
in general, owing to transcripts that could arise from neighbouring 
genes, short abortive transcripts, bicistronic messages, and transcripts 
with differing lengths that overlap a gene. Thus, an important dimen- 
sion of transcriptome complexity has remained largely unexplored. 
Here, we characterized the heterogeneity of transcript isoforms in 
Saccharomyces cerevisiae by jointly sequencing the 5’ and 3’ ends of 
each RNA molecule using an approach we term transcript isoform 
sequencing (TIF-Seq). 

To capture S. cerevisiae transcript isoforms, capped and polyadeny- 
lated RNAs were converted into full-length complementary DNA 
molecules that were subjected to intramolecular ligation, fragmenta- 
tion and capture of the 5’-3’ junctions through a biotin tag (Fig. 1a, 
Supplementary Fig. 1 and Supplementary Tables 1 and 2). The start 
and end sites of individual RNA molecules were then identified at 


single-nucleotide resolution by paired-end sequencing of the tagged 
fragments. We applied TIF-Seq to wild-type yeast grown in two con- 
ditions (with glucose (YPD) or galactose (YPGal) as the carbon source). 
We identified the exact 5’ cap and 3’ polyadenylation sites of more than 
19 million individual RNA molecules (Fig. 1b, c). These transcripts are 
arranged in a remarkably complex, overlapping pattern across the 
genome (Fig. 1d). In addition to genes with variations in their untrans- 
lated regions (UTRs) (for example, CBK1), we discerned overlapping 
tandem genes (for example, GIM3-YCK2) and bicistronic transcripts 
(for example, PGA1-IGO1) (Fig. 1d). A comparison of our data with 
separate 5’ and 3’ end maps illustrates that the former cannot distin- 
guish mono- from bicistronic transcripts, and the latter cannot distin- 
guish 3’ UTR variation from short, overlapping 3’ end transcripts (for 
example, YNL155W and the antisense transcript of YCK2 in Fig. 1d). 

Altogether, in a genome containing only ~6,000 open reading 
frames (ORFs)°, we detected over 1.88 million unique transcript iso- 
forms (TIFs) (or 776,874 supported by at least two sequencing reads, 
Supplementary Data 1) that are defined by a unique combination of 5’ 
and 3’ end sites at single-nucleotide resolution. To enable analysis of 
major differences, we clustered the transcripts with each of their 5’ and 
3' end sites co-occurring within 5 nucleotides, and selected the highest 
expressed TIF per cluster as the representative mTIF (major transcript 
isoform, see Methods), yielding 371,087 mTIFs genome-wide (Sup- 
plementary Fig. 2 and Supplementary Data 2). This total corresponds 
to about half of all TIFs supported by two or more sequencing reads, 
demonstrating that there are both minor and substantial variations in 
transcript boundaries. Our further analysis uses TIFs and mTIFs sup- 
ported by at least two sequencing reads. These numbers represent 
conservative estimates for transcript diversity, as our detection of iso- 
forms is limited by sequencing depth, RNA abundance and length 
(Supplementary Information). We verified the accuracy of our trans- 
cript isoform mapping with extensive controls and independent con- 
firmations (Supplementary Information, Supplementary Figs 3-8 and 
Supplementary Table 3). 

Our data set reveals the extent to which different classes of trans- 
cripts are affected by isoform variation (Fig. 2a and Supplementary 
Fig. 9). We detected a median of 26 mTIFs (48 TIFs) that cover the 
coding region per verified or uncharacterized ORF in glucose and 
galactose (Fig. 2b-e). These mTIFs display a median positional variation 
of 75 nucleotides (26 for the 5’ start and 36 for the 3’ end, when con- 
sidered independently) (Supplementary Fig. 10). Notably, this diversity 
is not dominated by a few highly abundant isoforms: a median of 10 
mTIFs (or 29 TIFs) per gene is required to explain 80% of the mRNA 
population (Supplementary Fig. 11). Isoform heterogeneity is also 
found in non-coding genes, including an average of 7 mTIFs per stable 
unannotated transcript (SUT*) (Fig. 2b and Supplementary Fig. 12). In 
addition, we detected thousands of multicistronic mTIFs that cover 
two or more ORFs (Fig. 2a). Although the number of TIFs is probably 
higher than what we observed, we estimate a maximum of ~100 
mTIFs (or 500 TIFs) per gene (Supplementary Fig. 13). Altogether, 
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Figure 1 | Genome-wide measurement of transcript isoform diversity using 
TIF-Seq. a, The TIF-Seq method consists of RNA oligonucleotide capping, 
generation of full-length cDNA, circularization and paired-end sequencing. 
b, c, TIF boundaries agree overall with previous determinations of transcript 5’ 
starts (b) and 3’ ends (c) derived from tiling array annotations*. As expected, 
TIF-Seq of non-capped mRNAs does not produce many 5’ reads at the 
annotated transcript start sites (b). nt, nucleotides. d, Complex landscape of the 
yeast transcriptome in glucose, showing strand-specific RNA-Seq” 
comparison to TIF-Seq 5’ start and 3’ end profiles, as well as TIF-Seq coverage 


5,211 ORFs were covered by at least one mTIF, including 86% of 
verified or uncharacterized ORFs and 223 dubious ORFs’ (Supplemen- 
tary Data 3). 

Most TIFs begin as expected: downstream of annotated transcrip- 
tion preinitiation complex (PIC) sites’® and within the +1 nucleosome 
(Fig. 2c, Supplementary Discussion and Supplementary Figs 14-17). 
Notably, some interdependence between transcript start and end 
sites was observed in 382 protein-coding genes (false discovery rate 
(FDR) < 10%, Supplementary Fig. 18, Supplementary Data 4 and 
Supplementary Discussion), supporting the existence of interactions 
between promoters and terminators"’. 

Although it is unclear how much of the isoform variation is func- 
tional, we discovered several cases where phenotypic consequences 
would be expected. First, we observed considerable variation in post- 
transcriptional regulatory elements. Most genes (66.9% in glucose, 
71.9% across both conditions) with putative RNA-binding protein 
(RBP) sites'? express mTIFs with different combinations of binding 
sites (Supplementary Fig. 19). Furthermore, RBP sites are enriched in 
regions that vary between isoforms (P< 2.2 x 10° '®, Supplementary 
Information). Second, we observed significant variation in upstream 
ORFs (uORFs), short coding regions in the 5’ UTR that modulate 
translation efficiency of the downstream gene’’. The standard under- 
standing is that uORFs are transcribed along with the downstream 
gene, as both elements must be on the same RNA to interact. Yet over 
half of the genes with annotated uORFs"* (703, 59% in Fig. 3a) expressed 
alternative mTIFs both with and without the uORF (for example, ICY1 
in Fig. 3a, b, Supplementary Data 5). This previously undetected occur- 
rence, in addition to the variation in RNA binding sites, exemplifies 
transcriptional control of post-transcriptional regulatory potential: the 
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in logarithmic scale (dark red/blue upper tracks); the maximum number of 
reads is indicated in each track. Individual TIFs are represented by red or blue 
lines (Watson (+) or Crick (—) strand, respectively), each line designating one 
TIF. Nucleosome positions (green track, darkness indicates significance’®), 
expression measured by tiling arrays (blue heat map; darkness indicates 
expression level), and genome annotation‘ are shown in the centre: annotated 
ORFs (red and blue boxes for Watson and Crick strands, respectively), their 
UTRs (black lines), SUTs (yellow boxes), and CUTs (purple boxes). kb, 
kilobases. SUT, stable unannotated transcript; CUT, cryptic unstable transcript. 


precise isoform transcribed dictates the regulation that can be imposed 
on the gene. 

Notably, our data set reveals that uORFs are not only translational 
regulators, but can also have an independent identity. Isoforms con- 
taining only the uORF were detected for 48% (567) of genes with 
known uORFs (Fig. 3c and Supplementary Fig. 20). Using ribosome 
profiling data’, we found that genes containing genuine uORFs (where 
the mTIFs always span both the uORF and the main ORF) are signifi- 
cantly less translated than those where the uORFs are in fact inde- 
pendent, misannotated transcripts (P< 2 10 *) (Fig. 3d). This is 
consistent with the expected absence of translational repression by 
uORFs in the latter case. In addition to re-annotating uORFs, we 
detected the first downstream ORFs (dORFs), defined as short coding 
sequences within TIFs that also cover the upstream coding gene (for 
example, COX19, Supplementary Fig. 7 and Supplementary Data 6). 

We confirmed the existence of several short transcripts previously 
misannotated as uORFs by northern blot (for example, PCL7, Fig. 3e 
and Supplementary Fig. 8). The fact that these transcripts have a cano- 
nical mRNA structure (5’ capped and polyadenylated), are bound by 
ribosomes”, and are evolutionarily conserved (Supplementary Fig. 21) 
suggests that they are new short coding RNAs (scRNAs, Supplemen- 
tary Data 5). Short peptides can perform crucial functions, as has 
recently been described in cellular differentiation'®. The capacity of 
TIF-Seq to detect potentially peptide-encoding scRNAs opens new 
avenues for studying their function and regulation. 

We also analysed the impact of transcript variation on protein 
diversity. Previous studies have identified alternative transcript iso- 
forms that skip the first start codon, leading to loss of amino-terminal 
signal peptides and to alternative protein localization (for example, 
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Figure 2 | Extensive isoform diversity revealed among overlapping RNA 
populations, both at the genomic and single-gene level. a, Categories of 
mTIFs identified in glucose and galactose. XUT, XRN1-sensitive unstable 
transcript. b, Log,-scale distribution of clustered mTIFs per annotated 
transcript that cover characterized or uncharacterized ORFs (ORFs), dubious 
ORFs, or overlap more than 80% of stable unannotated transcripts (SUTs)*. 
c, Transcript end distance to ORF stop codon (y axis) versus transcript start 


SUC2 (ref. 2), whose protein product can be either cytosolic or 
secreted, and VASI1 (ref. 17)). We identified 153 additional genes in 
which at least half of the TIFs with coding potential skipped the first 
start codon (Fig. 4a and Supplementary Data 7). The translation of 
these truncated isoforms is supported by recent ribosome profiling 
data’® (Fig. 4b and Supplementary Fig. 22), which along with recent 
proteomics data'® indicate that N-terminal truncation via alternative 
start codon usage is a common phenomenon. This phenomenon can be 
transcriptionally regulated: we detected 9 genes with significantly differ- 
ential truncation between glucose and galactose (P< 10 *, FDOR<0.1, 
Fig. 4c and Supplementary Table 4). These findings indicate a more 
common production of truncated 5’ transcripts than previously appre- 
ciated, which can lead directly to increased protein diversity even with- 
out post-transcriptional regulation. 

Our data set also provides evidence for the production of carboxyl- 
terminal protein truncation via alternative polyadenylation sites. We 
identified 33 genes enriched for internal polyadenylation that intro- 
duces early stop codons into the RNA that are not encoded by the 
DNA” (FDR < 10%, Supplementary Discussion, Supplementary Fig. 23, 
Supplementary Table 5 and Supplementary Data 8). Among them is 
GAL10(P<1.2 X10 °, Fig. 4d), which encodes a bifunctional enzyme 
in S. cerevisiae with two enzymatic domains that are encoded by two 
separate genes in other organisms”°. In galactose media, such early stop 
codons result in additional transcripts encoding proteins with only one 
of these domains (Fig. 4d). Our evidence of protein truncation via 
alternative isoform usage represents a plausible means for organisms 
such as yeast, in which alternative splicing is uncommon, to increase 
protein diversity by selective domain truncation. 

Our genome-wide map of transcript boundaries enabled us to mea- 
sure the extent of transcriptional compaction on each strand of the 


distance to ORF start codon (x axis) genome-wide, revealing that most mTIFs 
cover the entire ORF. Decreased nucleosome density”’ coincides with peaks in 
transcript start and end site distributions. TTS, transcript termination site; TSS, 
transcript start site. d, Boundaries of TIFs covering ALT] relative to ORF 
boundaries (as in c). e, Structure of TIFs overlapping ALT] in glucose. 5’ start, 
3’ end and TIF-Seq coverage in natural scale. Nucleosome and genome 
annotations as in Fig. 1d. 


genome. Most tandem TIFs are separated by approximately 150 base 
pairs (bp; Supplementary Fig. 24). However, chained arrangements 
between adjacent TIFs are common, where the end of one TIF coincides 
with the start of the TIF for the downstream gene. In fact, of 2,747 tandem 
ORF pairs in the genome, 27% (743) express overlapping mTIFs (for 
example, GIM3-YCK2, Fig. 1d and Supplementary Data 9) and 6.7% 
(185) produce bicistronic transcripts (Supplementary Data 10). Most 
overlapping transcripts stop within the first 100-200 bp of the down- 
stream gene (Supplementary Discussion and Supplementary Fig. 24), 
indicating that upstream elongating and downstream initiating RNA 
polymerases are distinguished within this window’. This common 
overlap facilitates crosstalk between transcriptional units, wherein 
the expression of a gene can depend not only on its own promoter, 
but also on the expression of its neighbours”. 

Our data set reveals the extent of transcript isoform diversity in the 
yeast genome at unprecedented resolution. Since most yeast genes 
have fewer than one mRNA molecule per cell”, the sheer number of 
isoforms detected here, even within a single environmental condition, 
indicates that every cell in a clonal population has a unique transcrip- 
tome in terms of RNA abundance, sequence and thus regulatory 
potential. Such cell-to-cell heterogeneity may confer evolutionary 
advantages, enabling more rapid adaptation of the species to unfore- 
seen environmental challenges. The variation in transcript isoforms 
has functional consequences through its impact on post-transcriptional 
regulatory potential, as well as on protein length and localization. In 
addition, we discovered hundreds of short coding RNAs whose func- 
tion can now be investigated. Further applications of the TIF-Seq 
method, or of alternative paired-end strategies such as RNA-PET”*, 
to additional environmental conditions, genetic backgrounds and orga- 
nisms will deepen our understanding of transcriptional complexity. 
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Figure 3 | Transcript isoforms with varying regulatory elements and misannotated as uORFs represent a separate population of short overlapping 
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In multicellular organisms, the combination of transcript boundary 
variation and alternative splicing is expected to amplify the diversity of 
transcript isoforms generated from a single genomic sequence, thereby 
expanding the functional repertoire of the genome. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


TIF-Seq library construction was performed as described in Methods and 
Supplementary Methods. Libraries (Supplementary Table 1) were sequenced 
using an Illumina HiSeq 2000. Sequencing read analysis was performed using R 
and Bioconductor (http://www.bioconductor.org/). Only TIFs and mTIFs sup- 
ported by at least two sequencing reads were used for statistical analysis. 
Genome sequences (SGD R64) and annotation feature files for S288c were 
obtained from SGD on 26 March 2011 (http://www.yeastgenome.org/). 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper. 
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METHODS 

Biological samples. S. cerevisiae strain SLS045 (MATa/x GAL2/GAL2, $288c 
background) was grown to mid-log phase (Deoo nm ~ 1) using either YPD (1% 
yeast extract, 2% peptone, 2% glucose) or YPGal (1% yeast extract, 2% peptone, 2% 
galactose). Total RNA was isolated by the standard hot phenol method and con- 
taminant DNA was removed by DNase I treatment. Sequenced samples are shown 
in Supplementary Table 1. 

TIF-Seq method. For the construction of the TIF-Seq libraries, we used 60 jig of 
DNA-free total RNA as input. As an internal control, we added capped and 
polyadenylated in vitro transcripts (ATCC 87482, 87483 and 87484). The 5’ end 
of the non-capped RNA molecules was dephosphorylated by treatment with 
6 units of shrimp alkaline phosphatase (SAP, Fermentas) for 30 min at 37 °C in 
the presence of RNase inhibitor (RNasin +, Promega). The RNA was then purified 
bya double phenol extraction and ethanol precipitation. CAP was removed by a 1-h 
incubation at 37 °C with 5 units of tobacco acid pyrophosphatase (TAP, Epicentre) 
in the presence of RNase inhibitor. The sample was phenol:chloroform-purified 
and ethanol-precipitated. Finally, for oligonucleotide ligation to the 5’ end of the 
formerly capped molecules, the treated RNA sample was incubated overnight at 
16 °C with 20 units of T4 RNA ligase 1 (NEB) in the presence of 10 mM DNA/RNA 
‘Soligocap’ oligonucleotide (Supplementary Table 2), 10% dimethylsulphoxide 
(DMSO) and RNase inhibitor. The RNA was column-purified (RNeasy, Qiagen) 
and its integrity was checked (Bioanalyzer, Agilent). 

To control for the presence of chimaeras, each ligated RNA sample was divided 
into two aliquots and independently processed to generate two fractions of full- 
length cDNA (FIcDNA) with different terminal barcoding (see Supplementary 
information for details). Specifically, each fraction (11.2 pl) was mixed with 1 pl 
RT priming oligonucleotide, 14M either 3cDNANotI_A or 3cDNANotI_B 
(Supplementary Table 2), and 1 pl 10mM dNTPs. The sample was incubated at 
65 °C for 5 min and transferred to ice. 4 ul of 5 First-Strand buffer (Invitrogen), 
2 ul DTT 0.1 M and 0.5 tl RNase inhibitor were added to each sample, which was 
incubated at 42 °C for 2 min to minimize possible mispriming. 2 ll of Superscript 
III reverse transcriptase (200 U wt, Invitrogen) and high temperature (55 °C) 
incubation was then used for the retrotranscription to minimize the effects of RNA 
secondary structure. The reaction was incubated for 20 min at 42°C, 40 min at 
50°C, and 20 min at 55 °C with a final 15 min enzyme inactivation at 70 °C. RNA 
removal was performed by adding 0.5 jul RNase cocktail (Ambion) and 2.5 units of 
RNase H (NEB) to each sample and incubating at 37 °C for 30 min. Samples were 
purified using Agencourt AMPure XP beads (Beckman Coulter Genomics) 
according to the manufacturer’s instructions and eluted in 191 EB (10mM 
TrisHCl pH 8.0). 19 ul of resulting FicDNA samples were PCR-amplified using 
20 pl 2X HF Phusion MasterMix (Finnzymes), 0.5 ul biotinylated oligonucleotide 
5 tM (either SBioNotI_A or 5BioNotI_B) and 0.5 ul oligonucleotide 5 tM (either 
3AmpNotl_A or 3AmpNotI_B) (Supplementary Table 2). The following thermo- 
cycler program was used: 30s for initial denaturation at 98 °C, 10 cycles (20s of 
denaturation at 98°C, 30s of annealing at 50°C (+1°C per cycle) and 5 min 
elongation at 72°C (+10s per cycle)) and a final elongation of 5 min at 72°C. 
Samples were purified using AMPure XP beads. The two independently barcoded 
aliquots were ultimately pooled together. 

To generate cohesive ends, FlcDNA samples were digested for 1 h at 37 °C with 
100 units of NotI (NEB) and heat-inactivated for 20 min at 65 °C. The samples 
were AMPure XP-purified and DNA yield was quantified. Between 300 and 600 ng 
of digested FlCDNA was circularized for 16h at 16 °C by intramolecular ligation 
with 20 pl of T4 DNA ligase (2,000 units pl’, NEB) in 600 ql final volume. Non- 
circularized molecules were degraded by incubating the samples for 20 min at 
37°C with 20 units each of exonuclease III (NEB) and exonuclease I (NEB). 
Enzymes were inactivated by adding 12 pl of 0.5M EDTA and incubating the 
samples at 70 °C for 30 min. Circularized FilcDNAs were then phenol:chloroform- 
purified and ethanol-precipitated. 

Purified, circularized FlcDNAs were resuspended in 130 tl EB and sonicated 
with a Covaris S220 (4 min, 20% duty cycle, intensity 5, 200 cycles per burst). The 
fragmented DNA was purified with AMPure XP beads and eluted with 20 ll EB. 
Biotin-containing fragments were captured by incubating the samples for 30 min 
at room temperature with 20 ul of Streptavidin-conjugated Dynabeads M-280 
(Invitrogen) and washed according to the manufacturer’s instructions. 

Addition of forked barcoded adapters to the captured molecules was performed 
using the standard Illumina DNA-Seq library generation protocol with some 
minor modifications. Specifically, purifications using AMPure beads were 
replaced with separation on magnetic Dynabeads and NEBNext Master Mixes 
(NEB) were used. A 20-cycle PCR enrichment was performed using Phusion poly- 
merase (Finnzymes). 300-bp libraries were isolated using e-Gel 2% SizeSelect 
(Invitrogen) and sequenced with a HiSeq 2000 (Illumina) using paired-end 
sequencing of 105 bp reads. 


TIF-Seq method for long mRNA molecules. We used the same method as 
described above, but introduced an additional size selection step. Specifically, after 
the initial PCR amplification, the FlcDNA samples were size-selected on a 1.5% 
agarose gel, and fragments over 2 kb were purified using QlAquick Gel Extraction 
Kit (Qiagen). The recovered FlcDNA samples were reamplified using 10 cycles of 
PCR before the Not digestion. 

TIF-Seq method for non-capped mRNA molecules (mono- and triphosphory- 
lated mRNAs). We used the same method as described above, but modified steps 
before the ssRNA ligation. RNA was dephosphorylated using shrimp alkaline 
phosphatase as described above, but instead of proceeding to treatment with 
tobacco acid pyrophosphatase, RNA was rephosphorylated for 1h at 37 °C using 
T4 polynucleotide kinase (NEB). 

RNA circularization and targeted sequencing. Sixty micrograms of DNA-free 
RNA samples were SAP-and TAP-treated as described above to obtain full-length 
RNA molecules with 5’ phosphate ends. RNA circularization was performed in the 
presence of RNase inhibitor, 10% DMSO, T4 RNA ligase buffer, and 50 units of T4 
RNA ligase 1 (ssRNA ligase, NEB) for 16h at 16°C. The circularized RNA was 
purified with RNeasy columns (Qiagen) and subjected to random hexamer retro- 
transcription. The resulting cDNAs were used as a template for standard PCR 
amplification with divergent oligonucleotides (Supplementary Table 2). The PCR 
products were cloned using the TOPO TA cloning system (Invitrogen). Individual 
clones were bidirectionally sequenced with Sanger sequencing to determine both 
5’ and 3’ ends. Only clone sequences spanning a poly(A)-tail were taken into 
consideration. 

Northern blot. The DIG Starter Northern kit (Roche) was used according to the 
manufacturer’s instructions. Strand-specific RNA-DIG probes were generated by 
in vitro transcription. 

Sequencing read processing and alignment. Sequencing reads were de-multi- 
plexed and barcode sequences were removed. The presence of internal chimaera 
control barcodes was assessed by the Needleman-Wunsch global alignment 
method provided by the R Biostrings package from Bioconductor (http:// 
www.bioconductor.org/). Samples were classified into 4 groups (putative inter- 
molecular (A-A and B-B) or intramolecular events (A-B and B-A)). Only high- 
confidence reads with both chimaera control barcodes and a poly(A)-tail were 
considered for further analysis. 

Pairs of 5’ sequences and 3’ sequences were trimmed and then separately 
aligned to the reference genome using Novoalign V2.07.10 (http://www.novo- 
craft.com) using default parameters. The S288c S. cerevisiae genome (SGD R64, 
http://www. yeastgenome.org), along with the sequences of the in vitro transcripts 
that were included as spike-in controls, were used as reference sequences. Only 
sequences where both ends mapped to the reference were further analysed. 
Intermolecular pairs (A-B and B-A) were discarded. To exclude any other possible 
intermolecular cDNA species, only TIFs with both ends mapping to the same 
chromosome with a length ranging from 40 to 5,000bp were considered for 
further analysis. 

TIF clustering and mTIF definition. We clustered the transcripts with 5’ and 3’ 
end sites co-occurring within 5bp (Supplementary Fig. 2a). Specifically, we 
defined TSS and TTS clusters separately. Each cluster was defined by both a 
window and a mTSS/TTS (the most abundant within that window). Clusters of 
TSS/TTSs were assigned iteratively in decreasing order of expression. In this 
process, each TSS/TTS site was compared to previously defined clusters, and the 
site was: (1) defined as a new mTSS/TTS with a 5-bp window (+2 bp up/down- 
stream) if the window did not overlap with previous clusters; (2) defined as a new 
mTSS/TTS with a smaller window (<5bp) to avoid overlap with previously 
defined clusters, if the TSS/TTS was =5bp away from the closest previously 
defined mTSS/TTS but =2bp from the closest cluster; and (3) merged with a 
previously defined cluster if the TSS/TTS was < 5 bp away from the closest mTSS/ 
TTS, in which case the original cluster window was extended to include the newly 
assigned TSS/TTS (thus the maximum window size of one cluster would be 9 bp); 
if the TSS/TTS overlapped with 2 previously defined mTSS/TTS in <5 bp, it was 
merged with the cluster with the closer (or higher expressed) mTSS/TTS. After this 
assignment process, only clusters defined by mTSS/TTSs with at least 3 supporting 
reads were considered. mTIFs were defined as connections between mTSS and 
mTTS supported by at least 2 reads connecting the associated clusters. All TIFs that 
shared a given TSS/TTS cluster were assigned to the corresponding mTIF cluster. 
TIF annotation. The TIFs were aligned to genome annotation features and 
classified as: (1) ORFs, if they covered an intact ORF coding region; (2) bicis- 
tronic TIFs, if they covered 2 or more ORFs; (3) SUTs, if the common region 
between the TIF and SUT included more than 80% of the length of both the 
TIF and the SUT; (4) CUTs/XUTs, same as SUTs; (5) overlapping 2 ORFs, if 
they overlapped two ORFs but did not entirely cover either; (6) overlapping 
5’ of one ORF, if they overlapped only the 5’ of one ORF; (7) overlapping 3’ of 
one ORF, if they overlapped only the 3’ of one ORF; and (8) intergenic TIF, if 
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they did not overlap with any annotated ORFs or overlapped with less than Comparing TSSs and TTSs to nucleosome data. Nucleosome raw data are 
80% of annotated SUTs, CUTs or XUTs. Annotated transcripts (ORF-Ts, derived from ref. 27. Normalized nucleosome occupancy values for the regions 
SUTs and CUTs) with TSSs and TTSs are from our previous study that used _ flanking the TSSs or TTSs (+500 bp) were extracted and the median values in each 
tiling arrays’. position were calculated and plotted. TSSs or TTSs from mTIFs were used. 
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Methane is a potent greenhouse gas that is produced in significant 
quantities by aerobic marine organisms’. These bacteria apparently 
catalyse the formation of methane through the cleavage of the highly 
unreactive carbon-phosphorus bond in methyl phosphonate (MPn), 
but the biological or terrestrial source of this compound is unclear’. 
However, the ocean-dwelling bacterium Nitrosopumilus maritimus 
catalyses the biosynthesis of MPn from 2-hydroxyethyl phosphonate’ 
and the bacterial C-P lyase complex is known to convert MPn to 
methane*”’. In addition to MPn, the bacterial C-P lyase complex 
catalyses C-P bond cleavage of many alkyl phosphonates when the 
environmental concentration of phosphate is low*’’. PhnJ from the 
C-P lyase complex catalyses an unprecedented C-P bond cleavage 
reaction of ribose-1-phosphonate-5-phosphate to methane and 
ribose-1,2-cyclic-phosphate-5-phosphate. This reaction requires a 
redox-active [4Fe-4S]-cluster and S-adenosyl-1-methionine, which 
is reductively cleaved to L-methionine and 5’-deoxyadenosine’®. 
Here we show that Phn] is a novel radical S-adenosyl-L-methionine 
enzyme that catalyses C-P bond cleavage through the initial forma- 
tion of a 5’-deoxyadenosyl radical and two protein-based radicals 
localized at Gly 32 and Cys 272. During this transformation, the 
pro-R hydrogen from Gly 32 is transferred to the 5’-deoxyadenosyl 
radical to form 5’-deoxyadenosine and the pro-S hydrogen is trans- 
ferred to the radical intermediate that ultimately generates methane. 
A comprehensive reaction mechanism is proposed for cleavage of the 
C-P bond by the C-P lyase complex that uses a covalent thiopho- 
sphate intermediate for methane and phosphate formation. 

The glutathione S-transferase (GST) fusion protein of PhnJ from 
Escherichia coli was purified under anaerobic conditions®. The isolated 
protein was dark brown in colour, had an absorbance maximum at a 
wavelength of 410 nm and was EPR silent (produced no electron para- 
magnetic resonance signal) (Fig. la). Addition of dithionite to the 
isolated protein resulted in the loss of absorbance at 410nm and 
yielded an EPR-active species (Fig. la). At a temperature of 12 K the 
EPR signal was strongest, and at 48 K the signal was significantly weaker 
(Supplementary Fig. 1). These results are consistent with the initial 
isolation of an intact [4Fe-4S]**-cluster that can be further reduced 
by dithionite to the [4Fe-4S]'* oxidation state”. 

Iron-sulphur cluster formation in most radical S-adenosyl-L- 
methionine (SAM) enzymes requires coordination to three cysteine 
residues in a CX3CX2C motif'*"» (X, any amino acid). PhnJ lacks the 
signature radical SAM enzyme motif but has four cysteine residues 
with a CX,CX,,CX;C spacing near the carboxy-terminal end of the 
protein. To determine which three of the four cysteine residues of PhnJ 
are required for assembly of the [4Fe—4S]-cluster, we mutated Cys 241, 
Cys 244, Cys 266 and Cys 272 to Ala. All of the mutant enzymes were 
inactive for the production of methane, and the Cys241Ala, Cys244Ala 
and Cys266Ala mutants were unable to assemble a [4Fe-4S]-cluster 
(Supplementary Fig. 2). The Cys272Ala mutant protein was dark 
brown in colour and the ultraviolet-visible spectrum was identical to 
that of wild-type PhnJ (Fig. 1b). After reduction of the Cys272Ala 
mutant protein with dithionite, the absorbance maximum at 410 nm 
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was lost and an EPR-active species was formed that is identical to that 
of wild-type PhnJ (Fig. 1b). Cys 241, Cys 244 and Cys 266 are therefore 
required for the formation of the [4Fe-4S]-cluster in PhnJ, and 
Cys 272 is critical for catalytic activity. 

It was shown previously that 5’-deoxyadenosine (Ado-CH;) and 
L-methionine are formed from the utilization of SAM during the reac- 
tion catalysed by PhnJ and that approximately one enzyme equivalent 
of SAM is consumed under single or multiple turnovers®. The reductive 
cleavage of SAM by the [4Fe-4S]'*-cluster requires the transient 
formation of a 5'-deoxyadenosyl radical (Ado-CH3*) that subsequently 
abstracts a hydrogen atom from either the enzyme or the substrate as 
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Figure 1 | EPR spectra of wild-type PhnJ and the Cys272Ala mutant. a, EPR 
spectrum of wild-type (WT) PhnJ (180 1M) after reduction with dithionite at 
12 K. The EPR spectrum is characteristic of a reduced [4Fe-4S] ' cluster with 
gvalues of 2.01, 1.92 and 1.87. Inset, ultraviolet-visible spectrum of as-isolated 
wild-type PhnJ (18 1M). b, EPR spectrum of PhnJ Cys272Ala mutant (158 |1M) 
after reduction with dithionite at 12 K. Inset, ultraviolet—visible spectrum of as- 
isolated PhnJ Cys272Ala mutant (17 1M). The EPR spectra were obtained 
under these instrument settings: 9.46-GHz microwave frequency, 0.2-mW 
microwave power, and 10-G modulation amplitude. 
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illustrated in equation (1)'*** (where X-H denotes the enzyme or sub- 
strate and H denotes the abstracted hydrogen atom). To determine 
whether or not hydrogen atom abstraction occurs from a solvent 
exchangeable site, the reaction catalysed by PhnJ was conducted in 
H,0 and then in 90% D,O. The product, Ado-CHs, was isolated and 
the isotopic composition determined by mass spectrometry. For the 
reaction conducted in H,O, the mass of the (M+H)* ion of the iso- 
lated Ado-CH; was 252.1 Da. (Fig. 2a). When the reaction was per- 
formed in 90% D,0, the (M+H)* ion mass was also 252.1 Da (Fig. 2b). 
These results demonstrate that the hydrogen atom that is transferred to 
the Ado-CH)¢ radical does not originate in a solvent exchangeable site 
in either the protein or the substrate. 
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Because hydrogen atom transfer to the Ado-CH,¢ radical inter- 
mediate does not occur from a solvent exchangeable site, the next most 
probable source of this hydrogen atom was postulated to be a Gly 
residue'®’. PhnJ was therefore expressed and purified from an M9- 
minimal medium supplemented with [2,2-°H]-Gly. The mass spectrum 
(Supplementary Fig. 3) of a typical tryptic peptide (‘FGHIATTY 
AYPVK"”*) demonstrated that the average deuterium content of the 
Gly residues was as follows: PhnJ-Gly-h2, 19%; PhnJ-Gly-hd, 15%; 
PhnJ-Gly-d5, 66%. When the Gly-labelled protein was used to catalyse 
the C-P lyase reaction in H,0, the Ado-CH; had a predominant 
(M+H)* ion mass of 253.1 Da and the deuterium content of the newly 
formed Ado-CH3 was ~74% (Fig. 2c). Therefore, hydrogen atom 
transfer within PhnJ must occur from one of the eight conserved Gly 
residues to the transient Ado-CH,¢ radical intermediate and conse- 
quently forms a glycyl radical. 

During cleavage of the C-P bond of ribose-1-phosphonate-5- 
phosphate (PRPn) to ultimately form ribose-1,2-cyclic-phosphate-5- 
phosphate (PRcP), a new C-H bond is formed in the methane product, 
but the origin of the hydrogen atom is unknown (equation (2)). To 
determine the direct source of this hydrogen atom, the reaction cata- 
lysed by PhnJ was conducted in H,O and D,0O under conditions of 
single and multiple turnovers of substrate using wild-type PhnJ, and 
Phnj that was uniformly labelled with deuterated Gly. The methane 
produced in these reactions was trapped and subjected to mass spec- 
trometric analysis to determine the ratio of unlabelled (CH,) and 
deuterated (CH3D) methane. When unlabelled PhnJ was incubated 
with less than one enzyme equivalent of substrate and the reaction 
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Figure 2 | Mass spectra of 5’-deoxyadenosine and methane from reactions 
catalysed by PhnJ. a-d, Mass spectra of 5'-deoxyadenosine for PhnJ in H,O 
(a), PhnJ in 90% D,0 (b), PhnJ-Gly-d, in HO (c) and PhnJ-Gly-dg in HO 
(d).Typical reaction compositions were 120 1M PhnJ, 1 mM PRPn (60 uM in 
d), 2mM SAM, 1 mM dithionite, 50 units Factor Xa, 150 mM HEPES (pH 8.5), 
0.5 M NaCl and 10% (w/v) glycerol. Typical reaction volume was 200 pl. 

e-h, Mass spectra of methane for wild-type PhnJ in 90% D,0O for a single- 
turnover experiment (e), wild-type PhnJ in 90% D,O for multiple turnovers 
(f), PhnJ-Gly-d, in H,O for a single-turnover experiment (g) and PhnJ-Gly-d, in 
H,0 for multiple turnovers (h). Typical reaction compositions were 150 UM 
PhnJ, 75 uM PRPn for single-turnover experiments, 1.5 mM PRPn for multiple- 
turnover experiments, 2mM SAM, 1 mM dithionite, 50 units Factor Xa, 

150 mM HEPES (pH 8.5), 0.5 M NaCl and 10% (w/v) glycerol. Typical reaction 
volume was 1.0 ml; typical headspace volume was 500 jl. a.u., arbitrary units. 


conducted in 90% D,O, the methane product was unlabelled with a 
mass-to-charge ratio (m/z) of 16 (Fig. 2e). When the reaction was 
initiated with ten enzyme equivalents of substrate in 90% D,0, the 
methane product was predominantly labelled with deuterium with 
m/z 17 (Fig. 2f). When PhnJ-Gly-d, was used to initiate the reaction 
in H,O with less than one enzyme equivalent of substrate, the isolated 
methane product predominantly contained a single deuterium label 
with m/z 17 (Fig. 2g). Finally, when PhnJ-Gly-d, was used to initiate 
the reaction in H,O under multiple-turnover conditions, the methane 
product was unlabelled with m/z 16 (Fig. 2h). Under single-turnover 
conditions, the origin of the new hydrogen in the methane product 
derives exclusively from one of the Gly residues of PhnJ. Under multiple- 
turnover conditions, the origin of the new hydrogen in the methane 
product is determined from whether the reaction was conducted in 
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H,0 or D,O. Therefore, during the course of the reaction catalysed by 
Phnj, the active-site Gly residue directly participates in hydrogen atom 
transfer to the intermediate that forms methane. During multiple turn- 
overs, the original hydrogen atoms contained within this Gly residue 
are ultimately replaced with those from bulk solvent. 


=0,PO fe) S 


According to the deuterium-labelling studies of PhnJ, one of the two 
prochiral hydrogen atoms from a PhnJ Gly residue is initially trans- 
ferred to the transient Ado-CH)¢ radical and the other hydrogen is 
transferred to the methyl group of the substrate during the course of 
the reaction. To determine the stereochemical origin of each of these 
hydrogen atom transfers, PhnJ was expressed in a medium containing 
Gly labelled with deuterium in the pro-R position and hydrogen in the 
pro-S position. The Gly used for this experiment was 68% R-[2-7H]- 
Gly and 32% unlabelled Gly (Supplementary Fig. 4). Wild-type PhnJ 
was expressed in M9-minimal medium supplemented with 20 mM 
R-[2-H]-Gly. Mass spectrometric analysis of a tryptic peptide frag- 
ment, 27 \VAIPGYQVPFGGR", demonstrated that the average deu- 
terium content at the pro-R position of the Gly residues in the isolated 
PhnJ (PhnJ-Gly-dp) was ~52% (Supplementary Fig. 5). PhnJ-Gly-dg 
was used to catalyse the C-P lyase reaction under conditions where 
the initial substrate concentration of PRPn was less than one equival- 
ent of PhnJ. Under these single-turnover conditions, the Ado-CH3 was 
shown by mass spectrometry to be 44% labelled with deuterium 
(Fig. 2d). No deuterium was found in the methane product (Sup- 
plementary Fig. 6). Therefore, the pro-R hydrogen of an unknown 
Gly from PhnJ is transferred to the Ado-CH° radical intermediate 
during the course of the C-P lyase reaction and the pro-S hydrogen is 
used in the formation of methane. 

The identity of the specific Gly residue within PhnJ that is involved 
in two distinct hydrogen atom transfers during the course of the C-P 
lyase reaction was determined by two complementary experiments. In 
the first experiment, the reaction catalysed by PhnJ was conducted in 
75% D,O under multiple-turnover conditions. Under these reaction 
conditions, one of the Gly residues in PhnJ must exchange the pro-R 
and pro-S hydrogen atoms with deuterium from solvent. The reactions 
were quenched at various times and PhnJ was isolated. After proteo- 
lytic digestion with trypsin, the peptide fragments were analysed by 
mass spectrometry to identify those peptides that incorporated deu- 
terium. The only peptide found labelled with deuterium during the 
course of this experiment was 277 AIPGYQVPFGGR”” (Fig. 3a). After 
12 min, the total deuterium content of a single Gly residue was ~36%. 
This peptide contains three Gly residues but only Gly 32 is absolutely 
conserved in PhnJ. 

To confirm that Gly 32 is directly involved in hydrogen atom trans- 
fers to the transient Ado-CH;° radical, we mutated this residue to 
alanine. The purified PhnJ Gly32Ala mutant was brown and it had 
the same absorbance maximum at 410nm as wild-type PhnJ (Sup- 
plementary Fig. 3). After reduction with dithionite, the absorbance at 
410 nm was lost, consistent with a redox-active [4Fe-4S]-cluster. When 
PhnJ Gly32Ala was incubated with all of the ingredients required for 
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Figure 3 | Identification of Gly 32 as the site of the glycyl radical. 

a, Time course for the incorporation of deuterium into the peptide 

27\7 AIPGYQVPFGGR” when the PhnJ reaction was conducted in DO. The 
reaction volume was 200 pl and contained 25 1M PhnJ, 300 14M PRPn, 1 mM 
SAM, 500 uM dithionite, 25 units Factor Xa, 150 mM HEPES (pH8.5), 0.5M 
NaCl and 10% (w/v) glycerol, in 75% D,O. During the reaction course, 50 ll of 
reaction volume was loaded onto an SDS polyacrylamide gel and analysed by 
mass spectrometry after in-gel trypsin digestion. b, Mass spectrum of 5'- 
deoxyadenosine isolated from the PhnJ Gly32Ala mutant labelled with 
[2,3,3,3-"Hu]-Ala. The reaction mixture contained 100 1M PhnJ-Gly32Ala- 
Ala-d4, 1 mM PRPn, 2mM SAM, 1 mM dithionite, 50 units Factor Xa, 150 mM 
HEPES (pH 8.5), 0.5 M NaCl and 10% (w/v) glycerol in a volume of 50 pl. 


the C-P lyase reaction, the formation of PRcP and methane was not 
detected. However, Ado-CH3; was detected and, thus, an Ado-CH;¢ 
radical was formed in the active site of this mutant. To assess whether a 
hydrogen atom was abstracted by the Ado-CH3¢ radical from Ala-32, 
we expressed the PhnJ Gly32Ala mutant in a minimal medium supple- 
mented with L-[2,3,3,3-°H,]-Ala. The PhnJ Gly32Ala-Ala-d, mutant 
protein was incubated with the same ingredients described above for 
the unlabelled mutant and the Ado-CH3 was isolated and subjected 
to mass spectrometric analysis; deuterated Ado-CH; (66%) was the 
major product (Fig. 3b). These results confirm that there is hydrogen 
atom transfer specifically from Gly 32 in PhnJ to the Ado-CH)° radical 
during the reaction cycle. 

On the basis of the experiments described in this report, we propose 
the following reaction mechanism for PhnJ during cleavage of the C-P 
bond in PRPn to form PRcP and methane (Fig. 4). PhnJ is a novel 
radical SAM enzyme that uses Gly 32 and Cys 272 during the cleavage 
of C-P bonds. In the proposed mechanism, the reaction starts with the 
reductive cleavage of SAM by the reduced [4Fe-4S]'*-cluster to form 
the Ado-CH,¢ radical intermediate. In the second step, the Ado-CH 
intermediate abstracts the pro-R hydrogen from Gly 32 to generate 
Ado-CH; and a glycyl radical. In the third step, there is stereospecific 
hydrogen atom transfer from Cys 272 to the Gly 32 radical to make a thiyl 
radical on the side chain of Cys 272, and the Gly residue is regenerated. 
However, we note that there is no direct evidence for the formation ofa 
thiyl radical in this study. In the fourth step, the thiyl radical attacks the 
phosphonate moiety of the substrate, PRPn, to create a transient thio- 
phosphonate radical intermediate. Collapse of this intermediate, by 
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Ado-CH, Figure 4 | Proposed mechanism for the reaction 
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means of homolytic C-P bond cleavage and hydrogen atom transfer 
from the original pro-S hydrogen of Gly 32, produces a thiophosphate 
intermediate, methane, and regenerates the radical intermediate at 
Gly 32. The ultimate product, PRcP, is formed by nucleophilic attack 
of the C2 hydroxyl on the covalent thiophosphate intermediate. This 
reaction regenerates the free thiol group of Cys 272. After hydrogen 
atom transfer from Cys 272 to the Gly 32 radical, the entire process can 
be repeated with another substrate without the use of another molecule 
of SAM or any further involvement of the [4Fe-4S]-cluster. 

The proposed reaction mechanism postulates the existence of a 
thiophosphate intermediate. To provide experimental support for this 
reaction intermediate, we synthesized the 2-deoxy substrate analogue, 
2-dPRPn, in the anticipation that the lack of the C2 hydroxyl group 
of the substrate would trap the covalent intermediate as illustrated 
in equation (3)*. When PhnJ was incubated with ten enzyme equiva- 
lents of 2-dPRPn, and the other required ingredients of the C—P lyase 
reaction, ~2.3 enzyme equivalents of methane were detected by gas 
chromatography and approximately ~1.6 enzyme equivalents of 2- 
deoxyribose-1,5-bisphosphate were identified by *'P-NMR spectro- 
scopy (Supplementary Fig. 7). To assess whether any of the initial 
substrate was covalently attached to PhnJ, the enzyme was first treated 
with EDTA and then filtered through a 3 kDa membrane to remove 
the iron and all other small molecular weight molecules associated 
with the protein sample. The enzyme was digested with trypsin and 
the tryptic peptides analysed by *‘P-NMR to search for peptide frag- 
ments containing a phosphorylated enzyme-adduct. The *'P-NMR 
spectrum revealed the appearance of two major resonances, one at a 
chemical shift of 4.5 p.p.m. and the other at a chemical shift of 25.0 p.p.m. 
(Fig. 5). The resonance at 4.5 p.p.m. correlates with the phosphate moiety 
at C5 of the proposed intermediate, and the resonance at 25.0 p.p.m. is 
consistent with the thiophosphate moiety at C1*°. However, other 


types of phosphorus-containing adducts can resonate in this region 
of the *‘P-NMR spectrum and attempts to identify a modified tryptic 
peptide by mass spectrometry failed. 
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Pyruvate formate lyase and the anaerobic ribonucleotide reductase 
are two well-characterized proteins from the glycyl radical enzyme 
(GRE) family that utilize two subunits to catalyse their respective 
reactions’*”’. Both of these systems have a smaller subunit, compris- 
ing ~250 amino acids, that functions as an activase (pyruvate formate 
lyase activase and ribonucleotide reductase activase). These proteins 
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Figure 5 | *'P-NMR spectrum of tryptic fragments of PhnJ after reaction 
with 2-dPRPn. In this experiment, 1 mM 2’-dPRPn was used as the substrate 
with 120 uM PhnJ. The reaction was quenched by the addition of EDTA and 
the PhnJ was isolated by ultrafiltration. PhnJ was digested with trypsin at 
pH7.0. The resonance at 4.5 p.p.m. corresponds to the 5-phosphate of the 
ribose moiety of the covalent intermediate proposed in the mechanism depicted 
in equation (3). The resonance at 25 p.p.m. is consistent with the thiophosphate 
moiety of the proposed intermediate. The NMR spectrum was collected at 
pH7.0 and 10°C. 


contain a radical SAM Cys motif, bind a redox-active [4Fe-4S]-cluster 
and generate a transient Ado-CH)¢ intermediate from SAM. The Ado- 
CH),° radical initiates the formation of a glycyl radical by abstracting 
the pro-S hydrogen of a highly conserved Gly residue on the larger 
subunit, of ~760 amino acids, which subsequently generates a cataly- 
tically competent thiyl radical at a conserved Cys residue of the larger 
subunit?’”’. 

The polypeptide sequence of PhnJ consists of only 290 amino acids 
and is thus much smaller than other GREs (Supplementary Fig. 8). The 
hallmark of the proposed PhnJ reaction mechanism is the participa- 
tion of a redox-active [4Fe—4S]-cluster, the transient formation of 
Ado-CH,¢ from SAM, and the presence of two protein-based radicals 
from Gly 32 and Cys 272 that act in tandem for the cleavage of the C-P 
bond in phosphonate substrates. On the basis of labelling studies, 
the pro-R hydrogen of Gly 32 is abstracted by Ado-CH,*, whereas 
the pro-S hydrogen is abstracted in all other GREs”'. Both hydrogen 
atoms from Gly 32 are eventually transferred during the course of the 
C-P lyase reaction catalysed by PhnJ, which is unprecedented in any 
other GRE. The mechanistic characterization of the PhnJ reaction 
mechanism expands the repertoire of glycyl radical SAM enzymes 
and establishes a novel C-P bond cleaving reaction. 


METHODS SUMMARY 

Protein expression and purification. The gene for the expression of PhnJ was 
amplified and cloned into a pET42a(+) vector as an amino-terminal GST fusion 
protein, as described earlier®. For preparing PhnJ with deuterated Gly or Ala, the 
cells were grown in M9-minimal medium. The purification of wild-type PhnJ 
and mutant proteins was performed anaerobically in an MBraun LabMaster SP 
glove box, with oxygen levels of less than 4 p.p.m. The soluble protein fraction was 
applied to a GSTrap column (GE Healthcare, 5ml) and eluted with reduced 
glutathione. 

PhnJ-catalysed reactions. All PhnJ reactions were performed anaerobically (oxy- 
gen concentration less than 4 p.p.m. at all times) in an MBraun LabMaster SP glove 
box. A typical reaction contained 120-140 uM PhnJ, 2mM SAM, 1 mM sodium 
dithionite, <1 Factor Xa buffer, variable concentrations of PRPn, 150 mM HEPES 
buffer (pH 8.5), 0.5 M NaCl and 10% (w/v) glycerol. All reaction ingredients were 
incubated and the reaction initiated by the in situ cleavage of the GST tag by 
addition of 50 units of Factor Xa. Typical reaction volumes were 150-200 pl. 
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Structure of active p-arrestin-1 bound to a 
G-protein-coupled receptor phosphopeptide 
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The functions of G-protein-coupled receptors (GPCRs) are prim- 
arily mediated and modulated by three families of proteins: the 
heterotrimeric G proteins, the G-protein-coupled receptor kinases 
(GRKs) and the arrestins'. G proteins mediate activation of second- 
messenger-generating enzymes and other effectors, GRKs phos- 
phorylate activated receptors’, and arrestins subsequently bind 
phosphorylated receptors and cause receptor desensitization’. 
Arrestins activated by interaction with phosphorylated receptors 
can also mediate G-protein-independent signalling by serving as 
adaptors to link receptors to numerous signalling pathways’. 
Despite their central role in regulation and signalling of GPCRs, a 
structural understanding of f-arrestin activation and interaction 
with GPCRs is still lacking. Here we report the crystal structure of 
B-arrestin-1 (also called arrestin-2) in complex with a fully phos- 
phorylated 29-amino-acid carboxy-terminal peptide derived from 
the human V2 vasopressin receptor (V2Rpp). This peptide has prev- 
iously been shown to functionally and conformationally activate 
B-arrestin-1 (ref. 5). To capture this active conformation, we used 
a conformationally selective synthetic antibody fragment (Fab30) 
that recognizes the phosphopeptide-activated state of B-arrestin-1. 
The structure of the f-arrestin-1-V2Rpp-Fab30 complex shows 
marked conformational differences in B-arrestin-1 compared to 
its inactive conformation. These include rotation of the amino- 
and carboxy-terminal domains relative to each other, and a major 
reorientation of the ‘lariat loop’ implicated in maintaining the 
inactive state of B-arrestin-1. These results reveal, at high resolution, 
a receptor-interacting interface on f-arrestin, and they indicate a 
potentially general molecular mechanism for activation of these 
multifunctional signalling and regulatory proteins. 

Binding of f-arrestins to phosphorylated GPCRs is thought to 
involve two types of interaction between a receptor and a f-arrestin 
molecule®. A phosphate sensor engages the phosphorylated carboxy 
terminus or third intracellular loop of the receptor, and a conforma- 
tional sensor recognizes the agonist-induced, active conformation of 
the core of the receptor (Fig. la). Using mass-spectrometry-based 
conformational mapping, we have previously used a V2 vasopressin- 
receptor-derived phosphopeptide (V2Rpp) to investigate activation of 
B-arrestin-1 and B-arrestin-2 (also known as arrestin-3)°”. Binding to 
V2Rpp recapitulates functionalities of receptor-activated }-arrestins, 
such as enhanced clathrin binding’. Thus, we reasoned that crystal- 
lographic study of a complex of B-arrestin-1 with V2Rpp would pro- 
vide insight into the mechanisms of receptor-mediated f-arrestin 
activation. However, well-ordered crystals of B-arrestin-1 bound to 
V2Rpp could not be obtained. This is presumably due to the significant 
conformational flexibility of activated arrestin molecules, as was 
recently determined for visual arrestin (also called arrestin-1) by NMR 
spectroscopy*. Given the success of antigen binding fragments (Fabs)? 


and nanobodies’? in stabilizing particular GPCR conformations, we 
sought to identify and characterize conformationally selective Fabs that 
stabilize the V2Rpp bound, active conformation of B-arrestin-1. 

We used a minimalist synthetic Fab phage display library" to select 
several high-affinity Fabs that selectively recognize the B-arrestin-1- 
V2Rpp complex (Supplementary Fig. 1). One of these, Fab30, displays 
marked selectivity for the activated conformation of f-arrestin-1 
induced by V2Rpp (Fig. 1b). To ensure that Fab30 stabilizes a physio- 
logically relevant conformation of B-arrestin-1, we investigated whether 
this Fab could facilitate interaction between a receptor and -arrestin-1. 
Here, we used the previously described chimaeric receptor B,-V2R 
which has an identical C terminus to V2Rpp, and which also has 
unaltered ligand-binding characteristics compared to the wild-type B, 
adrenergic receptor (f2AR)'*. Complexes of GPCRs with either G pro- 
teins or B-arrestins display an enhanced affinity for agonists due to the 
allosteric interactions among the agonist, the receptor and the trans- 
ducer (G protein or -arrestin)'*"*. Addition of exogenous f-arrestin-1 
to the membranes containing phosphorylated B2-V2R resulted in a 
small fraction of the receptor in a high-agonist affinity state compared 
to receptor alone (Fig. 1c). Addition of Fab30 significantly increased the 
percentage of receptors in the high-affinity state. Furthermore, a direct 
physical stabilization of the receptor-f-arrestin-1 complex by Fab30 
was revealed by co-immunoprecipitation (Fig. 1d). Here we present a 
2.6A crystal structure of the B-arrestin-1-V2Rpp-Fab30 complex 
(Fig. le). 

The overall structure of activated B-arrestin-1 exhibits a wide variety 
of pronounced structural changes compared to previously determined 
inactive state structures. Most notably, the N and C domains of 
B-arrestin-1 undergo a substantial twist relative to one another 
(Fig. 2a, b), with a 20° rotation around a central axis. The V2Rpp binds 
to the N domain at a similar location to the B-arrestin-1 C terminus in 
inactive structures and makes extensive contacts, primarily through 
charge-charge interactions of V2Rpp phosphates with f-arrestin-1 
arginine and lysine side chains (compare Fig. 2c with Figs 2d and 3d). 

This binding mode is consistent with previous limited proteolysis 
studies that revealed protection of the N domain of B-arrestin-1 in the 
presence of V2Rpp’. Additionally, crosslinking experiments on the 
B-arrestin-1-V2Rpp complex in the absence of Fab30 show that the 
N terminus of V2Rpp is in close proximity to K77, consistent with our 
structure (Supplementary Fig. 2). Like the B-arrestin-1 C terminus, 
V2Rpp binds B-arrestin-1 by extending the N-domain B-sandwich 
fold. Unlike the C terminus, however, V2Rpp binds as an antiparallel 
B-strand. This binding mode may serve as a general mechanism by 
which arrestins recognize the phosphorylated loops and C-terminal 
tails of receptors. 

In addition to the large interdomain rearrangement, the N domain 
and central loops show large structural changes associated with 
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Figure 1 | Fab30 specifically recognizes and stabilizes an active state of 
B-arrestin-1. a, GPCRs are phosphorylated after activation, leading to the 
binding of arrestins. Interactions between the phosphorylated receptor and 
B-arrestin-1 lead to B-arrestin-1 activation and the subsequent blockade of 
G-protein signalling and initiation of B-arrestin-1 signalling pathways. 

b, Interaction between f-arrestin-1 and Fab30 requires the presence of V2Rpp 
in a size exclusion assay. c, The formation of a complex between a GPCR and 
B-arrestin allosterically leads to an enhanced affinity of agonist for the receptor, 
termed the ‘high agonist affinity state’. Therefore, the fraction of receptor in the 


B-arrestin-1 activation. Several loops have been implicated in various 
aspects of f-arrestin activation and receptor interaction’®. These 
include the ‘finger loop’ (residues 63-75), the ‘middle loop’ (residues 
129-140) and the ‘lariat loop’ (residues 274-300). Each of these loops 
exhibits activation-dependent conformational changes (Fig. 2c-e). 
Comparison of these loops with inactive structures of f-arrestin-1 
shows the considerable flexibility in each loop in the inactive con- 
formation, but a more marked change in conformation upon -arrestin 
activation (Fig. 2e). The crystal structure reveals that the V2Rpp occludes 
the inactive conformation of the finger loop, which has been shown to be 
important for arrestin discrimination between active and inactive 
GPCRs’*. V2Rpp may stabilize an extended conformation of this loop 
to facilitate contact with the receptor core (Fig. 3a, b). It is noteworthy 
that the finger and middle loops above are not at the B-arrestin1-Fab30 
interaction interface (Supplementary Fig. 3), and therefore, the confor- 
mational reorientation observed for these loops probably reflects 
activation-dependent changes in B-arrestin-1. However, finger loop resi- 
dues 63-67 and lariat loop residues 285-287 engage in crystal lattice 
contacts (Supplementary Fig. 4), so some caution is warranted in the 
interpretation of conformational changes in these regions. 

Two major sets of intramolecular interactions have been proposed 
to constrain arrestins in an inactive conformation: the three-element 
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high-agonist affinity state reflects the extent of complex formation between 
receptor and f-arrestin. In a radioligand competition binding assay using *° 
I-cyanopindolol as the probe and the agonist isoproterenol (Iso) as the 
competitor, f-arrestin-1 alone shifts a small portion (14%) of receptors into the 
high agonist affinity state. Fab30 significantly amplifies this effect (31%) (n = 3, 
P<0.0001 in F test). d, In a pull-down assay, phosphorylated B.-V2R 
chimaera shows appreciable binding to B-arrestin-1 only in the presence of 
Fab30. e, Overall structure of the B-arrestin-1-V2Rpp-Fab30 complex. 


interaction and the polar-core interaction. The three-element inter- 
action consists of interactions between B-strand I, o-helix I and the C 
terminus of arrestin'’. Disruption of this interaction by mutagenesis 
yields arrestins that are partially phosphorylation-independent in their 
binding to receptor’’, suggesting a key role for this interaction network 
in recognizing phosphorylated receptors. The crystal structure of 
B-arrestin-1 shows that two well-conserved residues, K10 and K11 
on f-strand I, make charge-charge interactions with phosphorylated 
residues pS363 and pS357 of V2Rpp (Fig. 3d). Indeed, mutagenesis of 
the corresponding lysines in visual arrestin significantly decreases 
binding to phosphorylated, active rhodopsin, suggesting that these 
residues serve as essential phosphate recognition elements’’. Further- 
more, previous limited proteolysis studies have indicated that the C 
terminus of both visual and B-arrestins is released upon activation as 
part of the disruption of the three-element interaction*’*"’. Consistent 
with this model, we observe that the f-arrestin-1 C terminus is dis- 
placed by the V2Rpp (Fig. 3c, d). The B-arrestin-1 C terminus contains 
a clathrin binding site that has been previously characterized to be 
important for GPCR internalization’. Hence, displacement of the C 
terminus upon phosphopeptide binding and f-arrestin-1 activation is 
probably an important contributor to clathrin-mediated GPCR inter- 
nalization. In comparison to previous models, however, binding of 
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V2Rpp and displacement of the C terminus does not markedly alter 
the secondary structure of B-strand I. Although we observe abundant 
charge-charge interactions between f-arrestin-1 and V2Rpp, it is 
noteworthy that neither the specific sequence of the phosphorylation 
sites nor the net number of phosphates is conserved among various 
receptors. Therefore, it remains to be seen how f-arrestins fine-tune 
their interaction with such a large number of receptors. 

The second constraint that stabilizes the inactive conformation of 
arrestins is the polar core’*, consisting of five interacting charged resi- 
dues: D26, R169, D290, D297 and R393. Disruption of the polar core 
by mutagenesis yields phosphorylation-independent mutants of both 
visual arrestin and f-arrestin-1 (refs 17, 21). Charge reversal of R169 
or D290 in B-arrestin-1 (R175 and D296 in visual arrestin) disrupts 
this interaction network, yielding arrestins that can bind non- 
phosphorylated, activated receptors. On the basis of these studies, 
R169 was previously proposed to be a critical phosphate sensor in 
B-arrestin-1, and disruption of the polar core was proposed to be 
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Figure 2 | Conformational changes associated 
with B-arrestin-1 activation. The structures of 
inactive B-arrestin-1 (Protein Data Bank (PDB) 
accession 1G4M; chain A, light blue) and active 
B-arrestin-1 (gold) were aligned on the N domains. 
The f-arrestin-1 C terminus is highlighted in dark 
blue. a, A substantial rotation and translation of the 
C domain relative to the N domain occurs upon 
activation. The rotation axis is indicated as a solid 
black line. b, View of C-domain rotation along the 
axis. c, N domain of inactive arrestin, highlighting 
important regions. d, Active B-arrestin-1 in the 
same orientation, showing V2Rpp in green. 
Phosphorylated residues are highlighted as sticks. 
e, The overall structure of inactive B-arrestin-1 
(PDB 1G4M; chain A), with loops from all inactive 
B-arrestin-1 structures superimposed (grey loops). 
The active conformation of these loops (orange 
loops) deviates from all inactive structures. 
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required for B-arrestin-1 activation’. Contrary to this model, R169 
does not make any direct contacts with V2Rpp phosphates, indicating 
that direct interaction between R169 and receptor phosphates is not 
required for arrestin activation (Fig. 3e, f). However, binding of V2Rpp 
does disrupt the polar core. V2Rpp binding to B-arrestin-1 displaces 
the arrestin C terminus, and in doing so, removes R393 from the polar 
core. Residues D290 and D297 also lose interactions within the polar 
core, and this is accompanied by a marked twisting of the lariat loop, 
which contains both D290 and D297. Therefore, it is possible that the 
disruption of the polar core is driven by the excess negative charge in 
this region following displacement of the arrestin C terminus residue 
R393. Notably, the side chain of K294, a residue within the lariat loop, 
flips towards the N domain upon activation and engages pT360. It is 
possible that K294 recognition of phosphates provides an additional 
driving force for lariat-loop rearrangement, and may therefore stabil- 
ize B-arrestin-1 in an active conformation. This observation in the 
crystal structure is consistent with crosslinking experiments, which 
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Figure 3 | V2Rpp interactions with B-arrestin-1. a, Overall view of 
B-arrestin-1, with regions of interest in boxes. b, V2Rpp (green) displaces the 
inactive finger loop (light blue), causing it to adopt an extended conformation 
in the active state (gold). Select charge-charge contacts are shown with dotted 
lines in b-f. c, In the inactive conformation, the B-arrestin-1 C-terminal 
B-strand (dark blue) lies along the N domain in the three-element interaction 


reveal the disappearance of an intrapeptide crosslink between K292 
and K294 in the presence of V2Rpp (Supplementary Fig. 5), indicating 
that V2Rpp induces a conformation like that seen in the crystal struc- 
ture even in the absence of Fab30. 

Whereas domain rearrangement upon arrestin activation has been 
proposed previously, the observed 20° twisting of the N and C domains 
of B-arrestin-1 upon activation is unanticipated. Biochemical studies 
have shown that sequential deletion of the visual arrestin hinge region 
connecting the N and C domains results in a progressive decrease in the 
ability of arrestin to bind phosphorylated, light-activated rhodopsin. 
This suggests a requirement for relative movement of the two domains 
for efficient interaction with activated receptors”. However, the twisting 
motion observed here stands in contrast to the ‘clamshell’ hypothesis 
advanced previously*’. Considering the large number of interaction 
partners of f-arrestins during cellular signalling”, it is tempting to 
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network. d, Upon activation, this strand is displaced by the C terminus of 
V2Rpp, which engages in extensive charge—charge interactions through 
phosphorylated residues. e, The polar core of B-arrestin-1 is thought to be a 
critical stabilizer of the inactive state. f, Upon V2Rpp binding, the C-terminal 
strand residue Arg 393 is displaced, and its interaction partner D297 undergoes 
a large movement together with the rest of the lariat loop. 


speculate that the twisting movement of the two domains upon arrestin 
activation may expose interaction interfaces with such binding partners. 

Recent NMR and double electron-electron resonance (DEER) stud- 
ies have assessed the conformational changes induced in visual arrestin 
upon interaction with phosphorylated, light-activated rhodopsin*”. 
Intriguingly, NMR spectroscopy of activated visual arrestin revealed 
significant line broadening attributed to intermediate timescale con- 
formational dynamics over the entire arrestin molecule®. Within such 
an ensemble of activated arrestin conformations, Fab30 probably 
stabilizes a conformation of B-arrestin-1 that preferentially binds acti- 
vated GPCRs. Furthermore, distance restraints for activated visual 
arrestin derived from DEER experiments are highly consistent with 
the active structure of B-arrestin-1 presented here (Supplementary 
Fig. 6). Most notably, the large conformational change observed for 
the middle loop by DEER spectroscopy upon binding light-activated, 
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phosphorylated rhodopsin is also evident in the crystal structure of 
activated B-arrestin-1. Given the importance of this region in main- 
taining the inactive conformation of visual arrestin, the agreement in 
conformational changes within arrestin suggests that the V2Rpp- 
bound, active conformation of f-arrestin-1 presented here represents 
a similar state to that of arrestin in complex with a phosphorylated, 
activated GPCR. This further suggests that the conformational 
changes associated with activation and receptor binding are conserved 
throughout the arrestin family. However, the binding stoichiometry 
between GPCRs and arrestins still remains to be fully established. 
Recent biochemical studies have suggested that two rhodopsin mole- 
cules may simultaneously bind one arrestin’®. The extensive and spe- 
cific contacts between V2Rpp and the B-arrestin-1 N domain probably 
preclude another receptor C terminus from binding f-arrestin-1. 
However, it is possible that an arrestin molecule bound to the phos- 
phorylated C terminus of a receptor could interact with the seven- 
transmembrane-segment core of another receptor. Additional data, 
including a crystal structure of a GPCR-f-arrestin complex, will be 
required to clarify this. 

In summaty, we present here the structure of an activated arrestin 
bound to the phosphorylated C terminus of a GPCR. The structure not 
only provides the atomic details of a potentially general GPCR-f- 
arrestin interaction interface, but also offers novel insights into the 
activation process of arrestins, and reveals a large interdomain twisting 
associated with activation. These findings will facilitate future efforts to 
understand the structural basis for B-arrestin activation and signalling. 
Such studies may ultimately yield insight into how GPCRs achieve 
such a large breadth of signalling complexity. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


A truncated version of -arrestin-1 containing residues 1-393 was expressed in 
Escherichia coli strain BL21(DE3) and purified to homogeneity using a GST tag 
and anion exchange chromatography. Fab30 was expressed in E. coli strain 55244 
and purified by protein A and cation exchange chromatography. Mixture and 
incubation of the components yielded the B-arrestin-1-V2Rpp-Fab30 complex, 
which was purified by size-exclusion chromatography and crystallized using 
vapour diffusion. Diffraction data were collected at GM/CA-CAT beamline 
23ID-D at the Advanced Photon Source at Argonne National Laboratory. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper. 
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METHODS 


Purification of B-arrestin-1. Full-length B-arrestin-1 was purified from E. coli as 
described previously’. Briefly, GST-tagged rat B-arrestin1 in the pGEX4T vector 
was transformed into BL21(DE3) cells, large-scale expression cultures were grown 
in Terrific broth, and induced with 1 mM IPTG for 16h at 16°C. Cell pellets were 
lysed in 20 mM HEPES pH 7.4, 150mM NaCl, 1mM PMSF and 2 mM dithio- 
threitol (DTT) using a micro fluidizer, and the lysate was bound to glutathione 
sepharose at 4 °C for 2h. Beads were washed in lysis buffer and f-arrestin-1 was 
eluted by overnight incubation with thrombin at 4°C. B-arrestin-1 was then 
purified with a HiTrap Q column and eluted by a linear gradient of NaCl. Peak 
fractions were pooled and purified protein was dialysed in 20 mM HEPES pH 7.4 
and 150mM NaCl. 

Selection and characterization of Fab. The phage library was panned against 
biotinylated B-arrestin-1 bound to V2Rpp and immobilized on streptavidin beads. 
Beads were washed three times and bound phages were amplified by infecting E. 
coli XL-1 blue cells. Amplified phage were precipitated and used for a second and 
third round of panning. To select against Fabs that bind to the inactive conforma- 
tion of -arrestin-1, beads coated with the B-arrestin-1-V2Rpp complex were 
first incubated with phage and then with 14M non-biotinylated f-arrestin-1. 
Subsequently, phage were eluted with dithiothreitol (DTT) and resulting clones 
were used for single point ELISA to test their selectivity towards f-arrestin-1 
bound to V2Rpp. ELISA positive clones were sequenced and further characterized. 
Selectivity of Fabs towards V2Rpp-bound f-arrestin-1 conformation. [-arrestin-1 
was incubated with either non-phosphorylated V2 vasopressin peptide (V2Rnp) 
or V2Rpp ina 1:3 molar ratio for 30 min at 25 °C. Subsequently, purified Fabs were 
added at a 1:2 molar ratio with B-arrestin-1 and incubated for additional 30 min at 
25 °C. Then, pre-washed Protein A beads (Pierce) were added to the reactions and 
incubated for 30min at 25°C. The final concentration of B-arrestin-1 in the 
binding reaction was 10nM. Beads were washed four times with 1 ml buffer 
(20mM HEPES pH7.4, 150mM NaCl) and proteins were eluted with SDS- 
PAGE gel loading buffer. The eluted proteins were run on a 4~20% SDS-PAGE 
gel. Fab30 displayed the greatest difference in its ability to co-immunoprecipitate 
B-arrestin-1 between V2Rnp and V2Rpp and was therefore chosen for further 
characterization (R.LR. and R.J.L., manuscript in preparation). 

Radioligand binding. Sf9 insect cells were co-infected with baculovirus encoding 
an N-terminal Flag-tagged B,-V2R (a chimaeric receptor with B,AR residues 
1-341 and V2 vasopressin receptor residues 328-372) and GRK2-CAAX (GRK2 
with a membrane tethering prenylation signal). After viral infection for 72h at 
27 °C, cells were incubated with 10 [1M isoproterenol at 37 °C for 15 min to induce 
receptor phosphorylation. Subsequently, the cells were washed and membranes 
were prepared and flash frozen. Membranes were extensively washed to remove 
isoproterenol used for receptor phosphorylation. For radioligand binding, mem- 
branes were incubated with 60pM ['**I]cyanopindolol (GE Healthcare Life- 
science) in radioligand binding buffer (50mM Tris, pH7.4, 50mM potassium 
acetate, 0.5 mM magnesium chloride, 1 mM ascorbic acid) with varying concen- 
trations of freshly prepared isoproterenol. Binding reactions were performed in 
parallel, with 1 uM B-arrestin-1 (residues 1-393) incubated either in the presence 
or absence of 10 tM Fab30. Binding reactions were incubated for 90 min at 27 °C, 
followed by rapid harvesting on a GF-B filter and scintillation counting in a 
Packard gamma counter. Competition binding data were analysed by a nonlinear 
curve-fitting procedure where low- and high-affinity values were computed glob- 
ally using a two-site binding model (GraphPad Prism). The F-test was used to test 
whether Fab30 significantly altered the amount of B,-V2R coupled to f-arrestin. 
Effect of Fab30 on $2-V2R-f-arrestin-1 interaction. Fab30 was expressed and 
purified as described previously”’. h2-V2R was expressed in Sf9 cells and purified 
as described previously**. Purified, phosphorylated B2-V2R was prepared bound 
to the potent AR agonist BI-167107"° and incubated at a concentration of 1 1M 
with 3 uM f-arrestin-1 with and without Fab30 at 25 °C for 2h in a buffer com- 
prised of 20mM HEPES, pH7.4, 150mM NaCl, 0.01% MNG (lauryl maltose 
neopentyl glycol). Subsequently, B.-V2R was immunoprecipitated using M1 
Flag antibody beads. Beads were washed and protein was eluted with 5mM 
EDTA and 0.25 mg ml’ Flag peptide and elution fractions were analysed on a 
4-20% SDS-PAGE gel and stained with Coomassie. 


Preparation of B-arrestin-1-V2Rpp-Fab30, crystallization and structure 
determination. B-arrestin-1 (20 1M) was incubated with V2Rpp (27 uM) for 
30 min at 25°C. An excess of Fab30 was added and the complex was incubated 
for 1h at 25 °C. The f-arrestin-1-V2Rpp-Fab30 complex was purified from 
excess Fab30 and V2Rpp by size exclusion chromatography in 20 mM HEPES 
pH7.5, 150 mM NaCland 1 mM TCEP. The purified complex was concentrated to 
8mg ml * using a centrifugal concentrator (Vivaspin, GE Healthcare). Crystals 
were grown in hanging drops containing 1 jl of complex solution and 0.5 ul of a 
well solution composed of 17% PEG 3350, 0.1M HEPES pH7.5, and 0.2M 
L-proline. Drops were stored at 20°C and crystals appeared within 24h and grew 
to full size within 3 days (Supplementary Fig. 4). Crystals were flash frozen in 
liquid nitrogen after a 30s soak in 19% PEG 3350, 0.1 M HEPES pH7.5, 0.2M 
L-proline, and 20% ethylene glycol. 

Diffraction data were collected at the Advanced Photon Source GM/CA-CAT 
beamline 23ID-D. Although typical crystals grew to over 300 um in two dimen- 
sions, and over 100 um in the third dimension, we used a 10-m-sized beam to 
collect multiple full data sets from the highest quality regions of the crystal. A full 
data set from the single best region of the crystal was indexed, integrated and 
scaled with HKL-2000°. The structure of the complex was solved by molecular 
replacement using Phaser*®. Owing to the conformational changes observed for 
f-arrestin-1, it proved necessary to first search for Fab30 (PDB 3EFF; Fab2, with 
the complementary determining regions omitted, was used as a search model 
for Fab30)*', followed by only the C domain of B-arrestin-1 (PDB IJSY)?. A 
subsequent search for the N domain of f-arrestin-1 failed in multiple attempts; 
the N domain was then manually placed to fit the electron density. A significant 
decrease in Rg. upon rigid-body refinement of the N domain provided confidence 
in the final molecular replacement solution. The resulting model was then itera- 
tively refined by building regions of B-arrestin-1, V2Rpp and Fab30 in Coot* and 
refining in Phenix**. We used translation libration screw-motion (TLS) refinement 
with groups defined within Phenix”. For the V2Rpp, the amino-acid register was 
determined by the strong electron density resulting from electron-rich phosphates 
on phosphoserine and phosphothreonine residues. As shown in Supplementary 
Fig. 7, the electron density for V2Rpp was clear, permitting confident placement of 
most side chains. We used MolProbity*’ to assess statistics for the final model of 
the B-arrestin-1-V2Rpp-Fab30 complex. Supplementary Table 1 outlines statist- 
ics for data collection and refinement. Figures were prepared in PyYMOL”* and 
secondary structure was assigned using the DSSP algorithm’’. Domain rotation 
was measured and analysed with DynDom”*. 
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Crystal structure of pre-activated arrestin p44 


Yong Ju Kim’, Klaus Peter Hofmann”, Oliver P. Ernst*, Patrick Scheerer’, Hui-Woog Choel? & Martha E. Sommer? 


Arrestins interact with G-protein-coupled receptors (GPCRs) to block 
interaction with G proteins’” and initiate G-protein-independent 
signalling’. Arrestins have a bi-lobed structure that is stabilized 
by a long carboxy-terminal tail (C-tail), and displacement of the 
C-tail by receptor-attached phosphates activates arrestins for bind- 
ing active GPCRs*. Structures of the inactive state of arrestin are 
available**, but it is not known how C-tail displacement activates 
arrestin for receptor coupling. Here we present a 3.0A crystal 
structure of the bovine arrestin-1 splice variant p44, in which the 
activation step is mimicked by C-tail truncation. The structure of 
this pre-activated arrestin is profoundly different from the basal 
state and gives insight into the activation mechanism. p44 displays 
breakage of the central polar core and other interlobe hydrogen- 
bond networks, leading to a 21° rotation of the two lobes as com- 
pared to basal arrestin-1. Rearrangements in key receptor-binding 
loops in the central crest region include the finger loop’ ’, loop 139 
(refs 8, 10, 11) and the sequence Asp 296-Asn 305 (or gate loop), 
here identified as controlling the polar core. We verified the role of 
these conformational alterations in arrestin activation and receptor 
binding by site-directed fluorescence spectroscopy. The data indi- 
cate a mechanism for arrestin activation in which C-tail displace- 
ment releases critical central-crest loops from restricted to extended 
receptor-interacting conformations. In parallel, increased flexibi- 
lity between the two lobes facilitates a proper fitting of arrestin to the 
active receptor surface. Our results provide a snapshot of an arrestin 
ready to bind the active receptor, and give an insight into the role of 
naturally occurring truncated arrestins in the visual system. 
Arrestin binding to the active, phosphorylated receptor (R*P) is a 
multistep process’’. Basal arrestin first interacts with receptor-attached 
phosphates in an initial complex (that is, pre-binding)'*"*, which dis- 
places the C-tail. This activation step primes arrestin for an intramo- 
lecular conversion’* that brings about the high-affinity arrestin-R*P 
complex. For this study, we prepared C-terminally truncated bovine 
arrestin-1 (rod arrestin) for X-ray structure analysis. This truncated 
arrestin, in which the last 35 amino acids are replaced by a single alanine 
residue’®, occurs naturally as a splice variant called p44 and exists in a 
pre-activated state’*. Recombinant p44 was expressed in Escherichia coli 
and purified similarly as full-length arrestin-1. We verified the constitu- 
tive activity of our p44 preparation by the ‘extra Meta IT assay, which 
measures the binding of arrestin or p44 to the light-activated GPCR 
rhodopsin as a stabilization of the 380-nm-absorbing metarhodopsin 
II (Meta II). Like native p44, recombinant p44 stabilized Meta II in 
both phosphorylated and non-phosphorylated receptor preparations 
and had a higher affinity for light-activated phosphorylated rhodopsin 
(R*P) than arrestin-1’’ (Supplementary Fig. 1). Purified p44, crystal- 
lized in the presence of the apo-receptor opsin'*’? (see Methods), 
yielded crystals in the hexagonal P6,22 space group, which no previous 
arrestin or p44 crystal has adopted. (For data collection, structure deter- 
mination and refinement statistics, see Methods and Supplementary 
Table 1.) The current p44 structure displays several significant confor- 
mational differences to the parent protein as seen in superposition of 


basal arrestin-1 and p44 (Fig. 1) and from a comparison of the second- 
ary structures of arrestin-1 and p44 (Supplementary Fig. 2). 

One of the most functionally important differences between the 
current p44 structure and that of basal arrestin-1 is the state of the 
polar core, a buried hydrogen-bond network comprised of residues 
from both N and C domains and the C-tail, where Arg 175 forms a 
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Figure 1 | Structural differences between basal arrestin-1 and p44. a, Ribbon 
diagrams of basal arrestin-1 (PDB entry 1CF1, molecule D) and p44 (current 
work, molecule B). The N and C domains of basal arrestin-1 are coloured dark 
grey and light grey, respectively, the C-tail is red and important loops in the 
central crest region are green. p44 is coloured orange, and key loops are blue. 
b, Superposition of basal arrestin-1 and p44. The colours of the molecules 
follow that shown in panel a. The C-tail of basal arrestin-1 has been omitted for 
clarity. c, Close-up of central crest region of superposition. Changes in specific 
loops from basal to pre-activated state are indicated by light-blue arrows. 
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central salt bridge with Asp 296. The basal-state polar core is further 
stabilized by an extended hydrogen-bond network involving residues 
Asp 30, Arg 175, Asp 303 and Arg 382 (Fig. 2a). Several of the polar 
core residues are located on the gate loop (Asp 296-Asn 305), our term 
for the complex hairpin loop that is a functional part of the previously 
described lariat loop (Leu 283-Thr 304)°. The position of the gate loop 
in basal arrestin-1 restricts external access to the critical phosphate- 
sensor Arg 175. In p44, the gate loop extends forward by a screw-like 
twisting movement into the space previously occupied by the C-tail in 
arrestin-1 (Figs 1c and 2b and Supplementary Fig. 3). The new con- 
formation is stabilized by new hydrogen-bond networks (Fig. 2b, 
Supplementary Fig. 4 and Supplementary Discussion). Movement of 
the gate loop opens an extended cleft within the structure that exposes 
Arg 175 and breaks nearly all hydrogen bonds to Arg 175 (only those to 
Asp 30 and Gly 297 remain). Notably, key phosphate-binding residues 
(Lys 14, Lys 15, Arg 171, Arg 175 and Lys 300)”° line the interior of 
the cleft (Fig. 3), implicating this cleft as a putative binding site for the 
phosphorylated receptor C terminus. Moreover, the overall increase in 
positive electrostatic potential in the arrestin N domain due to the 
absence of the acidic C-tail”’, in combination with the exposed position 
of the key phosphate-sensor Arg 175 (Fig. 3), explain why p44 has a high 
affinity for all phosphorylated receptor species, be they active or not". 

The functional relevance of the observed changes in the gate loop 
was tested by tryptophan-induced quenching (TrIQ)** in full-length 
arrestin-1. We chose two sites, Ile 299 on the gate loop and Leu 173 
within the N domain, which come into close contact (~7 A) in p44 
(Fig. 2c). Ile 299 was replaced with cysteine and labelled with the fluor- 
ophore bimane (1299B), and Leu 173 was mutated to either Trp, which 
quenches bimane fluorescence when in close contact (<10 A), or Phe, 
which serves as a non-quenching control. The fluorescently labelled 
arrestin-1 mutants retained functional receptor binding as tested by 
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Figure 2 | Comparison of loops that differ between basal arrestin-1 and p44. 
a, Hydrogen-bond network linking the gate loop (green), the C-tail (red) and 
Arg 175 (brown ball-and-stick model) in the polar core region of basal arrestin-1. 
b, Hydrogen-bond network linking the gate loop (transparent blue) and 

Arg 175 (yellow ball-and-stick model) in the polar core region of p44. 

c, Orientation of Ile 299 on the gate loop (green in basal arrestin-1, blue in p44) 
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a centrifugal pull-down assay (Supplementary Fig. 5). In the unbound 
state, both mutants 1299B/L173F and 1299B/L173W exhibited en- 
hanced, blueshifted fluorescence as compared to other bimane-labelled 
arrestin-1 mutants with solvent-exposed fluorophores (Supplemen- 
tary Table 2), probably because the bimane probe at site 299 is embed- 
ded in a hydrophobic pocket on the main body of arrestin. Pre- 
binding of arrestin-1 mutants 1299B/L173F and 1299B/L173W to the 
phosphorylated inactive apo-receptor opsin (OpsP) had a minimal 
effect on their fluorescence (Fig. 2d). Hence, pre-binding apparently 
does not change the position of the gate loop, even though limited 
trypsin digest indicated that OpsP released the arrestin-1 C-tail 
(Supplementary Fig. 6). In contrast, binding of these mutants to phos- 
phorylated light-activated Meta II (R*P) caused a significant decrease 
and redshift in their fluorescence (Fig. 2d), suggesting that tight bind- 
ing dislodges site 299 into the solvent. Notably, the fluorescence of the 
tryptophan-containing mutant I299B/L173W decreased ~50% more 
than the control mutant (Fig. 2d and Supplementary Table 2), indi- 
cating that site 299 on the gate loop comes close to site 173 on the N 
domain when arrestin-1 binds R*P (see also Supplementary Discussion). 
These results are consistent with the conformation of the gate loop in 
p44 (Fig. 2c). Because gate loop movement is sensitive to the activation 
state of the receptor, it is possible that this loop directly engages the 
active receptor. 

In addition to the gate loop, the current p44 structure displays 
significant changes in receptor-binding loops in the central crest 
region. These include the finger loop (Gly 68-Ser 78)’ and loop 139 
(Gln 133-Ser 142)*°" (Figs 1b, c and 2e, f), which have opposing roles 
in receptor binding. Whereas the intrinsically flexible**” finger loop 
directly engages the active receptor*”*, loop 139 stabilizes the basal 
conformation of arrestin-1"' and is displaced away from the binding 
interface upon R*P binding"®. In the p44 structure, loop 139 is shifted 
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relative to Leu 173 (white in basal arrestin-1, orange in p44). d, Steady-state 
fluorescence spectra of arrestin-1 mutants 1299B/L173F (blue spectra) and 
1299B/L173W (red spectra) in the absence (solid traces) or presence of an excess 
of light-activated R*P (dashed traces) or OpsP (dotted traces). e, Central-crest 
region of basal arrestin-1, including finger loop (brown) and loop 139 (green). 
f, Central-crest region of p44, including finger loop (cyan) and loop 139 (blue). 
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Basal arrestin-1 


Figure 3 | Comparison of electrostatic surfaces of basal arrestin-1 and p44. 
Electrostatic surface potentials were calculated using the program APBS (see 
Methods) with the nonlinear Poisson-Boltzmann equation and contoured at 
+ 6kT/e. Negatively and positively charged surface areas are coloured red and 
blue, respectively. a, Overall view of electrostatic surface of basal arrestin-1, 
with a transparent close-up view of the N domain. The C-tail is differentiated by 


significantly from its position in basal arrestin-1 (Fig. 1c), indicating 
again that the current p44 structure represents a pre-active state. In 
addition, the finger loop region in p44 adopts an extended conforma- 
tion, and B-strands bordering the loop are lengthened compared to 
basal arrestin-1 (Supplementary Fig. 7). This increase in secondary 
structure is due to crystallographic contacts (Supplementary Fig. 8), 
illustrating how this flexible loop can adopt different conformations 
depending on its environment’. This attribute is surely essential for 
tight binding to the active receptor. 

We directly probed the link between C-tail displacement and the 
mobility of the finger loop by using the TrIQ pair Ile72/Lys 298 
(Supplementary Fig. 9a), which monitors the folded-to-extended con- 
formational change of the finger loop that occurs upon arrestin-1 
binding to R*P’. Here, we observed that pre-binding to OpsP also 
increased the distance between sites 72 and 298, although not to the 
same extent as tight binding to R*P (Supplementary Fig. 9b, c and 
Supplementary Discussion). Furthermore, a bimane probe at site 72 
reported that pre-binding of arrestin-1 to OpsP protected the finger 
loop from solvent’ but did not bury it in a hydrophobic environment 
like R*P binding (Supplementary Fig. 9d and Supplementary Discussion). 
Together these results show that C-tail displacement by pre-binding to 
OpsP releases the finger loop from its restricted basal conformation. 

In addition to loop rearrangements, p44 displays significant re- 
arrangement of the interdomain interface, largely due to changes in 
loop 17-18 (L17-18, Asn 287—Asp 317). L17-18 winds between the two 
B-sandwiches that comprise the N and C domains (Fig. 4a) and con- 
tains both the lariat (Leu 283-Thr 304)° and gate (Asp 296-Asn 305) 
loops described above. Changes in L17-18 significantly affect the mul- 
tiple hydrogen-bond networks that stabilize the interface between the 
two domains. First, rearrangement of the gate loop breaks the polar 
core (described above). Second, a new short twisted B-strand (XVIID 
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a yellow dotted mesh. b, Overall view of electrostatic surface of p44, with a 
transparent close-up view of the cleft region that is opened by C-tail 
displacement and movement of the gate loop. In both close-up views, primary 
(yellow and blue labels) and possible secondary (black labels) basic residues 
used in binding the phosphorylated receptor C terminus are presented as stick 
models. 


forms in the middle of the lariat loop of p44, which is stabilized by the 
T(M)QGL hydrogen-bond network (Fig. 4a). Third, the YKS(N)D(A) 
hydrogen-bond network, which lies within the receptor-binding sur- 
face of arrestin-1 near the finger loop and loop 139, is broken due to a 
shift in L17-18 (Fig. 4a). These rearrangements in the interdomain 
interface cause a ~21° rotation of the domains in p44 relative to each 
other as compared to basal arrestin-1 (Fig. 4b). Furthermore, the rear- 
rangements directly affect receptor-interacting loops in the central 
crest region. For example, the formation of the T(M)QGL network 
in p44 stabilizes the position of loop 139, which in turn affects the 
position of the nearby finger loop (Fig. 2f). In addition, the shift in L17- 
18 position allows displacement of the loop harbouring Ser 251 away 
from the receptor-binding interface, thus breaking the YKS(N)D(A) 
network (Fig. 4a). Fluorescence results indicate that similar changes 
occur when the C-tail of arrestin-1 is displaced by OpsP or R*P bind- 
ing (Supplementary Fig. 9e and Supplementary Discussion). 

In short, the cumulative changes we observe in the p44 structure 
indicate how arrestin is activated for receptor binding (Supplementary 
Fig. 10). Pre-binding of arrestin to the phosphorylated receptor dis- 
places the C-tail, which releases the finger loop from its restricted 
basal-state conformation and destabilizes the YKS(N)D(A) interdo- 
main hydrogen-bond network. Full activation of arrestin and tight 
receptor binding entails engagement of the active receptor by the 
finger and gate loops, and phosphorylated receptor C terminus binds 
within the cleft opened by movement of the gate loop. The increase in 
interdomain flexibility and rotation of the domains probably facilitates 
a proper fitting of arrestin to the receptor and the adoption of different 
binding modes of arrestin, which can accommodate either one or two 
receptors”>”®, 

In a recent solution NMR study of arrestin-1, it was suggested that 
arrestin activation entails a disordering of the arrestin structure, leading 
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Figure 4 | Rearrangement of interdomain hydrogen-bond networks in p44 
and resulting interdomain rotation. a, Hydrogen-bond networks 
YKS(N)D(A) and T(M)QGL in arrestin-1 (grey) and p44 (orange). In arrestin-1, 
important central crest loops are green, the C-tail is pink and L17-18 is red. 
In p44, central crest loops are blue and L17-18 is green. The central panels 
give an overall view of the proteins, and close-up views of the hydrogen- 
bond networks are shown in the dotted boxes. Residues composing the 
YKS(N)D(A) network are shown as purple sticks, and residues composing 
the T(M)QGL network are shown as yellow sticks. b, Rotation of domains in 


to an ensemble of conformations that can couple to the receptor and 
other signalling proteins’’. The work we present here provides insight 
regarding the nature of the disordering, activating conformational 
changes. Furthermore, this hypothesis would help to explain why the 
other crystal structure of p44 (Protein Data Bank (PDB) accession 
3UGU), reported recently”, was substantially different than ours 
and essentially identical to basal arrestin-1. The 3UGU structure is 
inactive, as indicated by an intact polar core and basal-state conforma- 
tions of loop 139 and the gate loop. Although it is possible that the 
presence of opsin favoured crystallization of the active state of p44 in 
our study, the fact that p44 can crystallize in different states indicates 
the conformational flexibility bestowed by absence of the C-tail. 
Conformational flexibility is especially relevant for the two non- 
visual arrestins (arrestin-2 (also called B-arrestin-1) and arrestin-3 
(B-arrestin-2)), which bind the many members of the large family of 
GPCRs. Although these arrestins contain a regulatory C-tail, they 
display structural similarities to p44 with respect to their interdomain 
hydrogen bonding. The YKS(N)D(A) hydrogen-bond networks in 
arrestin-2 and arrestin-3 are weakened in comparison to arrestin-1 
due to the substitution of Ala for Asp within the network (Supplemen- 
tary Figs 11 and 12), and the T(M)QGL hydrogen-bond networks in 
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T(M)QGL( 
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p44 (orange) as compared to basal arrestin-1 (grey). The N domains of basal 
arrestin-1 and p44 are superimposed to show the interdomain rotation, 
which can be seen by the change in position of residues Ser 336 (green in 
basal arrestin-1 and blue in p44) and Gln 231 (black in basal arrestin-1 and 
orange in p44) in the C domain as compared to the reference residue 

Pro 358 (black in basal arrestin-1 and orange in p44). The left panel looks down 
upon the receptor-binding surface of arrestin-1, and the right panel is a side 
view. The calculated relative rotation angle is 21° + 1° (see Methods). 


arrestin-2 and arrestin-3 resemble that in p44 (Supplementary Fig. 13). 
Hence, these arrestins may, like p44, prevail in a partially pre-activated 
state, which would explain why they are much less phosphorylation- 
dependent than arrestin-1 (ref. 28). 

Finally, the properties of p44 have important implications for the 
physiological role of C-terminally truncated arrestin-1 in the visual 
system. In contrast to full-length arrestin-1, p44 resulting from alter- 
native gene splicing localizes to the rod outer segment in dark-adapted 
retina’® due to its high affinity for phosphorylated receptor species. 
This aspect suggests that p44 may serve as the efficient signal quencher 
in the single-photon operational range of the rod cell’*. Notably, 
C-terminally truncated arrestin-1 has also been reported to result from 
proteolytic cleavage by calpain, a protease commonly found in the ret- 
ina”. Given the enhanced affinity of C-terminally truncated arrestin-1 
for phosphorylated receptor, these truncated arrestins would be even 
more efficient than arrestin-1 at binding OpsP and stimulating uptake 
of toxic all-trans-retinal’*. Because calpain cleavage of arrestin-1 only 
occurs when arrestin-1 is bound to receptor, the stock of arrestin-1 in 
a rod cell exposed to constant bright light would be converted to 
truncated arrestin over time. Such a mechanism would extend the role 
of arrestin in rod cell adaptation to chronic bright light exposure. 
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METHODS SUMMARY 


The C-terminally truncated splice variant of arrestin-1, p44, and arrestin-1 
mutants were expressed in Escherichia coli and purified using ion exchange chro- 
matography. Crystals of p44 were grown at 277 K in the presence of solubilized 
opsin in sitting drops using 30% polyethylene glycol 200 as precipitant in 10 mM 
4-(2-hydroxyethyl)-piperazineethanesulphonic acid, 100mM lithium sulphate, 
pH7.5-8.0. X-ray diffraction data were collected at BESSY II in Berlin, Germany 
and ESRF in Grenoble, France. The p44 structure was solved by molecular replace- 
ment. Refinement statistics are provided in Supplementary Table 1. For functional 
studies using steady-state fluorescence spectroscopy, phosphorylated rhodopsin 
and opsin were prepared from bovine retinas, and purified arrestin-1 single 
cysteine mutants lacking native cysteine and tryptophan residues were labelled 
with the fluorophore monobromobimane. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper. 
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METHODS 


Purification and crystallization of p44. A recombinant p44 construct, derived 
from the arrestin-1 construct previously described by us and others”, was pro- 
vided by D. Farrens. In this construct, the last C-terminal 35 amino acids are 
replaced by a single alanine residue. For the current work, the W194F mutation 
was mutated back to the wild type. A single colony of Escherichia coli harbouring 
the p44 expression plasmid, isolated from a LB medium agar plate containing 
100 uM ampicillin, was cultivated in LB medium to Deoonm of 0.6 and induced 
with 0.1 mM isopropyl B-p-1-thiogalactopyranoside (IPTG) for 24h at 30°C. 
Cells were collected by centrifugation and re-suspended in ice-cold Buffer A 
(10 mM 4-(2-hydroxyethyl)-1-piperazineethanesulphonic acid (HEPES), 100 mM 
sodium chloride (NaCl), 2mM ethylenediaminetetraacetic acid (EDTA) pH7.5). 
Cells were disrupted by sonication (Bandelin Sonopuls UW70, 50-60 Hz) while on 
ice, and the cell lysate was separated from cell debris by centrifugation (40,000, 
20 min, 4 °C). The supernatant was loaded onto a HiTrap Heparin column (10 ml, 
GE Healthcare) which had been pre-equilibrated with Buffer A. After loading the 
column was washed with 5 to 10 column volumes of Buffer A, followed by a salt 
gradient from 0.1 to 1 M NaCl in Buffer B (10 mM HEPES, 2 mM EDTA pH7.5). 
Eluted fractions which contained p44 were identified by SDS-PAGE and then 
dialysed thoroughly against Buffer B. The dialysed protein solution was passed 
over an anion-exchange column (Q-Sepharose, 1.0 X 6 cm) to remove other pro- 
teins. Purified p44 was dialysed thoroughly against Buffer A and concentrated to 
20 mg ml! for crystallization. Concentrated p44 was then mixed with solubilized 
opsin (6 mg ml‘), which was prepared as previously described'*", at a 1:4 ratio 
(v/v), resulting in a molar ratio of p44 to opsin of 1:1.5. This protein solution (20 ul) 
was mixed with reservoir solution (20 ul) containing 30% polyethylene glycol 200, 
10mM HEPES, 100 mM lithium sulphate, pH7.5-8.0 at 277K. The best p44 
crystals were grown in sitting drops by the vapour diffusion method. p44 crystals 
appeared within 1 month and grew further for another month. Although opsin was 
present during crystallization, crystals contained only pre-activated p44. Fully 
grown crystals had dimensions of 0.1 X 0.1 X 0.2 mm’. Crystals were flash-frozen 
in liquid nitrogen using a cryoprotectant consisting of 50% (w/v) polyethylene 
glycol 200 in crystallization buffer. 

Data collection and structure analysis. Diffraction data collection was per- 
formed at 100K using synchrotron X-ray sources at ESRF (Grenoble, France) 
and BESSY II (Berlin, Germany). The best diffraction data for the highest resolu- 
tion of p44 was collected at synchrotron beamline ID 14-4 at ESRF (Grenoble, 
France) with a Q 315R ADSC CCD detector at 2 = 0.9395 nm. All images were 
indexed, integrated and scaled using the XDS program package*' and the CCP4 
program SCALA**’. All crystals belonged to hexagonal space group P6,22 
(a = 102.49 A, b = 102.49 A, c = 464.40, « = 90°, B = 90°, y = 120°). Supplemen- 
tary Table 1 summarizes the statistics for crystallographic data collection and 
structural refinement. Initial phases for p44 were obtained by conventional 
molecular replacement protocol (rotation, translation, rigid-body fitting) using 
the visual arrestin-1 structure of Bos taurus (PDB accession 1CF1°) as the initial 
search model. The monomer structure of 1CF1 was separated into two domains, 
which were searched independently in Phaser****. After the two C domains were 
located, their positions and orientations were refined in REFMACS5**. The posi- 
tions and orientations of the two remaining N domains were sequentially located 
with Phaser, using fixed C domains. In later stages, the strict constraints were 
loosened within the two subunits of the dimer. Each refinement step included 
electron density calculation and interpretation, which were necessary to correct or 
extend the actual structural model of the separated domains. The searching model 
performed simulated annealing using a slow-cooling protocol and a maximum 
likelihood target function, energy minimization, and B-factor refinement by the 
program PHENIX® was carried out in the resolution range of 48.65-3.0 A for the 
p44 structure. After the first round of refinement, the broken polar core around 
Arg 175 and the important loops were clearly visible in the electron density of both 
o,-weighted 2F, — 2F. maps, as well as in the o,-weighted simulated annealing 
omitted density maps. p44 was modelled with TLS refinement” using anisotropic 
temperature factors for all atoms. Restrained, individual B-factors were refined, 
and the crystal structure was finalized by the CCP4 program REFMAC5* and 
other programs of the CCP4 suite**. The final model has agreement factors Rfree 
and Reyst of 24.8% and 27.9%, respectively. Manual rebuilding of the p44 model 
and electron density interpretation was performed after each refinement cycle 
using the program COOT™. Structure validation was performed with the pro- 
grams SFCHECK”, PROCHECK” and WHAT_CHECK™". Potential hydrogen 
bonds and van der Waals contacts were analysed using the programs HBPlus* and 
LIGPLOT™. All crystal structure superpositions of backbone o-carbon traces were 
performed using the CCP4 program LSQKAB. Electrostatic surface potentials 
(Fig. 3a, b) were calculated using the program APBS“, with the nonlinear 
Poisson-Boltzmann equation and contoured at + 6kT/e. The relative rotation 
angle (Fig. 4b) was calculated with two different strategies. In the first, backbone 
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a-carbon traces of the C domains of p44 (fixed domain, 4J2Q) with basal arrestin-1 
(moving domain, 1CF1) were superimposed using the CCP4 program LSQKAB. 
Next the N domains were similarly superimposed. Using the results of the two 
superimpositions, LSQKAB produced a rotation matrix that was converted to a 
relative rotation angle (~22.4-20.4° rotation). Note that this relative rotation 
angle is dependent on the length definition of the N and C domains. The second 
strategy involved the analyses of the rigid-body movement of one domain (the 
moving C domain) relative to the other domain (the fixed N domain) with 
the program DynDom*. The DynDom program automatically determines the 
domains based on the movement and relative interdomain rotation angle and 
judges a sensible approximation of the conformational change in terms of the 
relative movement of rigid bodies. The resulting relative rotation angle was 20.6°. 
All molecular graphics representations in this work were created using PyMol"® 
and used molecule D from the basal arrestin-1 crystallographic tetramer (1CF1)° 
and molecule B from the p44 crystallographic dimer (current work). 
Preparation of rhodopsin and arrestin-1. Rod outer segment membranes were 
isolated from frozen bovine retina (W.L. Lawson Company). The rhodopsin in 
these membranes was highly phosphorylated, washed, and regenerated exactly as 
described previously**. For phosphorylated opsin, membranes were not regener- 
ated after the phosphorylation and washing steps. The mutant arrestin-1 con- 
structs described in this study were created in a recombinant bovine arrestin-1 
gene lacking native cysteine and tryptophan residues (C63A, C1288, C143A and 
W194F)** by PCR and verified by DNA sequencing. Arrestin-1 mutants were 
expressed in E. coli and purified as previously described”’. Following purification, 
the single-cysteine arrestin-1 mutants were labelled with monobromobimane (Life 
Technologies)”, and labelling efficiency was determined as before’. Absorbance spec- 
tra were measured on a Varian Cary 50 spectrometer. The functionality of the labelled 
arrestin-1 mutants was evaluated by a centrifugal pull-down assay as described”. 
Fluorescence spectroscopy. Steady-state fluorescence was measured using a 
SPEX Fluorolog (1680) instrument in the ‘front-face’ mode. The bimane fluoro- 
phore was excited at 390 nm, and emission was collected between 410 and 600 nm 
(2-nm step size, 0.5-s integration per point). Excitation slits were minimized at 
0.1 nm, and emission slits were opened to 4 nm. For experiments involving arrestin-1 
binding to receptor, 80 jl sample volumes were placed in a small-windowed quartz 
fluorescence cell (3-mm path length), which was placed in a cell holder coupled toa 
circulating water bath for temperature control. In general, arrestin-1 was present at 
2M and receptor was added at 8 uM. Unbound arrestin-1, as well as arrestin-1 
binding to R*P, was measured in isotonic buffer (50 mM HEPES buffer pH 7, 
130 mM NaCl, 1 mM magnesium chloride). Arrestin-1 binding to OpsP was mea- 
sured in salt-free buffer (50 mM HEPES buffer pH 8) to maximize binding. 
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CROWD-FUNDING 


Cash on demand 


With careful planning and tuned expectations, researchers can supplement their project 
support with donations from the public. 


BY KAREN KAPLAN 


regory Vaughan celebrated when his 
G= won a 2-year, 308-million-peso 

(US$168,000) grant from the Colom- 
bian government to study the Andean crop 
achira (Canna indica). The plant is mostly 
ornamental now, but native South Americans 
once cooked its tubers for food. The research- 
ers wanted to know more about its nutritional 
value, whether they could re-introduce the 
ancestral way of cooking and whether the plant 
could be used to supplement or replace pur- 
chased rice, potatoes and animal feed. 

But Vaughan, a contract researcher in agron- 
omy at the Pedagogical and Technological 
University of Colombia in Tunja, discovered 
early this year that he was missing something. 
In his grant application, he had forgotten to 
include funds for nutritional analyses on 


several varieties of C. indica. “It’s not that big of 
an experiment, but it will end up being pretty 
expensive,’ says Vaughan. “We don't have the 
budget to do those tests, and without them, we 
wont get the data we need.” 

Vaughan calculated that the team needed 
about 2.7 million pesos, or $1,500, to complete 
the testing. The plants’ growth cycle meant that 
they had to be harvested in March, and the 
tests had to be done immediately thereafter, 
so the team needed money quickly. Rather 
than tackle another grant proposal, Vaughan 
decided to turn to crowd-funding: asking 
members of the public to donate to the project. 
“Td read about people who needed expensive 
medical procedures and were able to get them 
paid for,’ he says. Ultimately, he chose to make 
his appeal through Indiegogo, a crowd-fund- 
ing website that hosts a variety of campaigns 
related to science, medicine and technological 
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development among other projects, and which 
he found accessible and easy to browse. 

The campaign was open to donations for 
about two and a half weeks. In that time, it 
raised more than $2,000 — surpassing its goal 
by one-third. The team is now able to complete 
its tests and, with the surplus money, is creat- 
ing a fund to support economic-development 
projects based on C. indica. 


ONLINE PHILANTHROPY 

Vaughan is one of a growing number of 
researchers seeking crowd-funding. The prac- 
tice has exploded in recent years, especially as 
success rates for research-grant applications 
have fallen in many places. Although crowd- 
funding campaigns are no replacement for 
grants — they usually provide much smaller 
amounts of money, and basic research tends 
to be less popular with public donors than > 
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> applied sciences or arts projects — they can 
be effective, especially if the appeals are poign- 
ant or personal, involving research into sub- 


jects such as disease 
treatments. 
Scientists tak- 
ing this route can 
increase their chances 
by making the most of 
outreach and social- 
media marketing 
or partnering with 
someone who knows 
the ropes. Campaign- 
ers must be able to 
present proposals 
that tantalize non-sci- 
entists. And although 
savvy campaigns have 
the potential to bring 
in crucial funds, users 
should have realistic 
expectations. 


“Researchers 
have more power 
to track their 
support and 
negotiate with 
large funding 
agencies.” 

Danae Ringelmann 


Once a researcher 
or team decides to seek funds to support a 
project, they need to identify a target amount 
— seasoned campaigners recommend that 
novices go for less than $5,000 at first — and 
choose a platform, often an existing website 
that already gets a lot of traffic or press, such as 
Indiegogo, Kickstarter, RocketHub or Funda- 
Geek (see Nature 481, 252-253; 2012). The 
most useful platforms have broad, flexible 
criteria for hosting a project and take a short 
amount of time to accept or reject a proposal. 
The campaign will usually last from between 
a few days to a few months, depending on the 
amount sought and the site’s requirements. 
Campaigners should check how much sites 
charge to host projects — fees can range 
from 2-4% of total donations for an appeal 
that meets its goal to more than 10% for one 
that falls short. If a project doesn't meet the 
goal, some sites require that the campaigners 
refund all the donations. The aim is to discour- 
age campaigners from seeking unrealistically 
large sums, and to mitigate the chances that a 
campaign will languish on the site for months. 

The platform will provide a home page for 
the appeal, and what goes on that page is cru- 
cial to the success of the campaign. The text 
should describe the project in a compelling 
way that is easily understood by a lay audience, 
and the page should also include photos and 
at least one video. It should be updated at least 
every few days, with information about what 
the research team has discovered or produced, 
or what it is working on, to ensure that the 
campaign remains dynamic and compelling. 
Scientists who are not media savvy should get 
help or advice from someone with a grounding 
in web design and social media, says Danae 
Ringelmann, founder of Indiegogo, which has 
offices in Los Angeles, California, and New 
York. “Get a good intern,’ she advises. 

Crowd-funding is inextricably linked to 
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outreach, says Jai Ranganathan, an ecologist 
at the University of California, Santa Barbara, 
who co-founded #SciFund Challenge, a crowd- 
funding site targeted to scientific projects. At 
least six months before launching a crowd- 
funding campaign, scientists should begin 
blogging and tweeting about their research; 
creating a Facebook page and posting updates 
about their work; and uploading videos to the 
blog, Facebook and YouTube. “Engage the net- 
works you have — ‘Hey, I'm doing this thing;” 
says Ranganathan. “Let your network know: 
use every channel you've got.’ Once they have 
launched the crowd-funding campaign, he 
adds, researchers should step up their outreach 
using social and even conventional media out- 
lets: he recommends sending out short press 
releases and calling newspaper and magazine 
editors and bloggers. “Two things matter — the 
size of your existing audience and their commit- 
ment,’ he says. “You have to build the crowd.” 
“We did an all-out media bonanza blitz,’ says 
Will Ludington, a molecular and cell biologist 
at the University of California, Berkeley, and 
co-founder of uBiome, a citizen-science start- 
up that sequences the genomes of the microbes 
in customers’ bodies. It uses the results to look 
for correlations between microbiome com- 
position and human health, lifestyle, diet 
and behaviour. The company ran a successful 
campaign on Indiegogo to get support for the 
sequencing research and funding for the citi- 
zen-science platform. It sent out hundreds of 
press releases to media outlets and cold-called 
reporters, editors and bloggers. The approach 
worked — the campaign was featured in tech- 
nology magazines including Wired, as well 
as local publications. uBiome raised some 
$350,000 in three months — 3.5 times the goal 
and more than enough to support the team’s 
sequencing research and start-up. 


THE ART OF PERSUASION 
Most crowd-funding campaigns include 
rewards to encourage people to donate. 
uBiome, for example, sent people who gave 
$79 a kit to take a sample of their microbes, 
which they could send back to the company 
for sequencing. Different incentives should 
be offered for donations of varying amounts. 
“Any donation above $20 gets a shout-out on 
my blog — ‘So and so is a devoted grade-school 
teacher and preserver of antiquities,” explains 
Vaughan, adding that the donors will also be 
acknowledged in his study when it is pub- 
lished. For $500 or more, he says, he will give 
a donor a guided tour if they visit Colombia. 
Of course, crowd-funding should not be 
viewed as a substitute for peer-reviewed 
grants. It involves no rigorous merit review, so 
research that it supports might not carry the 
same weight with the research community, 
including tenure committees, journal editors 
and reviewers of future grants, says Maria 
Zacharias, a spokeswoman for the US National 
Science Foundation in Arlington, Virginia. 
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Furthermore, she adds, grants from funding 
agencies generally provide multi-year support, 
not the one-time bounty of crowd-funding. 

“Crowd-funding works best as a top-up,” 
says Simon Vincent, head of personal awards 
funding for the charity Cancer Research UK in 
London. “It isan add-on, a new way of getting 
public engagement.” 

Many campaigns require a great deal of effort 
to reach their goal, as Hagop Panossian, an 
engineer and president of the Analysis Research 
and Planning for Armenia (ARPA) Institute in 
Tarzana, California, discovered. In February, 
he launched a campaign on Indiegogo to raise 
$25,000 for a DNA sequencer, training and 
materials for researchers in Armenia. “This is 
a learning process for us,” says Panossian. 

To pass on information about the campaign, 
he posted a link to it on ARPA’s website and 
e-mailed 6,500 contacts every few days with 
updates and appeals. His son tweeted about the 
campaign's progress, and helped him to pro- 
duce a video and post it on the Indiegogo page. 

Panossian managed to raise $27,515, but con- 
cedes that it was touch and go, in part because he 
could not extend his deadline under Indiegogos 
regulations for ‘fixed-funding, or fixed-target, 
campaigns. It is not easy, he admits, to get people 
to pay up fora DNA 
sequencing machine. 


funds for things that 
appeal to people’s 
hearts, like orphans, 
it’s much easier to 
get them to donate,” 
he says. 

Even the spectre 
of cancer does not 
always open wal- 
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“We don’t have lets far enough. Liz 
the budget todo Scarff, a social-media 
those tests, and strategist based in 
without them, London, and co- 
wewon’t getthe founder of digital- 
data we need.” communications 
Gregory Vaughan agency Fieldcraft, 


ran a four-month 
Indiegogo campaign called iCancer to raise 
$2 million on behalf of a Swedish team seeking 
support for clinical trials on a virus that may be 
able to treat a rare neuroendocrine cancer of the 
type that killed Apple executive Steve Jobs in 
2011. Scarffhad no crowd-funding experience 
but got involved because a friend had been diag- 
nosed with the cancer. The campaign, which 
ended in February, raised more than $250,000 
including direct donations to the team’s univer- 
sity — admirable, but short of its goal. 

Scarff and others are now independently 
targeting philanthropists in countries includ- 
ing the United States, the United Kingdom and 
Sweden to make up the balance. Next time, she 
says, she will seek smaller amounts in several 
instalments rather than going for the entire 
amount at once. “I would break it down into 
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chunks if I were to do this again for a science- 
based campaign,” she says. “It makes for 
smaller, more achievable goals, and it helps you 
to keep your story developing and evolving” 
Ranganathan agrees with this approach. 
“Don't ask for more than $3,000-5,000 if 
youre just starting,’ he says. “People always 
look at the percentage you've raised as a sign 
of social acceptance — they'll go to a crowded 
store first because there must be something 
going on there. If youre only raising 2% or 3% 
of your goal, it will look terrible — for you and 
for the site.” Later campaigns can ask for more. 


LEGAL HURDLES 

There are other potential sticking points. Telling 
the world about a research project leaves ideas 
open to theft. And there are legal pitfalls. No 
specific laws govern donor-based crowd-fund- 
ing, at least in the United States, but campaign- 
ers need to tread carefully with their pitch — or 
they risk a lawsuit for misrepresentation, warns 
Bryan Sullivan, business-law attorney at Early 
Sullivan Wright Gizer & McRae in Los Angeles. 
He says that campaigners should remain vague 
about how the appeal will allocate funds, so that 
they can use them for administration or other 
project expenses. And researchers should never 
imply thata result will be achieved. “You need to 
say, ‘We believe that our results could show ..? 
or ‘In our opinion, our results may ...” says Sul- 
livan. “You cannot speak recklessly.” 

Campaigners should also be aware that 
income from crowd-funding is generally 
taxable. Seasoned campaigners recommend 
that researchers who work at a university or 
research institute should set up donations to go 
through the institution, as a grant would. And 
US donors will not receive a tax deduction for 
their contributions unless the campaign is set 
up as a charitable organization. 

For those able to build an audience, however, 
crowd-funding has great potential. Site execu- 
tives say that it offers a glimpse into what the 
public wants to support — which could help to 
persuade funding agencies to sponsor certain 
studies. “The role of the researcher has been 
to write grant applications and get funding 
agencies to accept them. Now researchers can 
launch crowd-funding campaigns, which helps 
them evaluate their research,” says Ringel- 
mann. “With that validation, researchers have 
more power to track their support and negoti- 
ate with large funding agencies.” 

That can mean a significant impact on 
morale and enthusiasm. Researchers often 
feel as if they have more control of their fund- 
ing destiny with crowd-funding than with a 
grant application, says Ringelmann. “If you 
runa successful campaign, you can show that 
traction,” she says. “This puts the decision- 
making back in the hands of the people, and 
that’s incredibly empowering.” = 


Karen Kaplan is associate editor of Nature 
Careers. 


TURNING POINT 


Lucy Collinson 


Lucy Collinson knew little about the 
machinery of cells when she started working 
in electron microscopy. But since 2006 she 
has been head of the Electron Microscopy 
Unit at Cancer Research UK’s London 
Research Institute, in charge of helping 

40 research groups to see cells of all sorts 
with clarity. In February, her team and the 
University of York, UK, won a £2-million 
(US$3-million) grant from funders including 
the UK Medical Research Council (MRC) to 
buy a state-of-the-art machine that can do 
both light and electron microscopy, enabling 
new sample preparation techniques. 


How did you get into electron microscopy? 
Towards the end of my PhD in microbiol- 
ogy at Queen Mary, University of London, I 
gave my bacteria (Porphyromonas gingivalis, 
involved in gum disease) to the electron- 
microscopy facility to assess their virulence. 
For three years I had been looking at bands 
of bacterial proteins on gels. Suddenly I was 
looking at the bacteria. It was amazing. 

I later applied for five postdocs, and three 
involved electron microscopy. I wasn't par- 
ticularly looking for that, but it must have 
been on my mind. I went to work with Colin 
Hopkins at University College London, 
doing cell biology and immunology. He 
did not mind that I didn’t know how cells 
behaved and had never used an electron 
microscope. He offered to teach me. 


Was it daunting changing direction? 

No; I had been considering a shift. During 
my PhD, I went to a careers lecture where 
the speaker said that after his doctorate, he 
had changed direction. He said that what you 
learn in one field can usually be applied to 
another, and that interdisciplinary work is 
where the exciting advances are often made. 
Thad assumed that I would have to stay with 
microbiology. Once I realized that I didn't 
have to, I started looking at other disciplines. 


Why did you decide to run a facility instead 
of focusing on your own research? 

During my postdoc I got bored being tied to 
one line of research. There were not many 
electron microscopists in our faculty, so we 
got many requests to help on projects. I liked 
working on multiple research tasks. 


How did you adjust to a management role? 


I have four senior scientific officers under 
me, all experts in electron microscopy, so I 
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had to learn management skills. I had good 
support from my boss and advice from 
friends in human resources, who told me 
that I should listen closely to those I man- 
age. Because I had been working on my own, 
I was used to making decisions and following 
through myself. It took two or three years to 
get a handle on managing people and learn- 
ing to listen. Management is definitely some- 
thing that you have to learn. 


Is your current role much different from that 
of an academic at a university? 

Yes. I have a good overview of lots of topics, 
but I am not focused on onearea. I see myself 
as an academic, but that is not how people 
from outside the facility look at you. They 
don't always realize that you have done a PhD 
and a postdoc; they see you as a pure techni- 
cian. Once we start projects, people realize 
that we understand what we are talking about. 
We help them to design their experiments. 


What difficulties have you faced in applying 
for grants such as the MRC award? 

Before we got this one, we had just applied 
for a big virtual-microscopy grant through 
the Wellcome Trust. It was denied, which 
was upsetting; so much work went into 
putting the grant together over a year, and 
there were many people involved. The MRC 
grant was completely the other way round. 
I met with a couple of colleagues last year 
who invited me to join them. We had four 
weeks to put the grant together, and we got 
it. Sometimes you can spend months and 
months putting stuff together and you don't 
get anywhere, and sometimes you get lucky 
and it all falls into place. = 
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BEE FUTURES 


BY VAUGHAN STANGER 


aving counted his thirtieth bumble- 
H= corpse of the morning, Farmer 

Giles could no longer deny that the 
Battle of Sheldon Farm had begun. 

He trod the scorched remains into the 
turf while gazing at the nearest apple tree. By 
rights, its blossom-laden branches ought to 
be thick with bees. Sadly, today’s inspection 
of the orchard had revealed none; at least 
none still alive. At this rate there would be 
hardly any Braeburns for his pickers to har- 
vest come September. And the same would 
hold true for his pears, raspberries, tomatoes 
and courgettes. 

Until now, Farmer Giles had given little 
credence to the local rumour mill’s mutter- 
ings about laser-equipped robo-wasps. But 
faced with the destruction of his genetically 
optimized pollinators, he could no longer 
deny the reality of the situation. Now that 
GM wheat production had ceased through- 
out the United Kingdom, the bio-Luddites 
were turning their firepower on the Weald 
of Kent's fruit and vegetable growers. 

Why do we bother? 

His inadvertent broadcast over AgriNet 
brought an instant reply, buzzing deep inside 
his head. 

Because farming’s what we do, brother! 

As usual, Farmer Jones spoke the truth. 

Amen to that! 

If the people of this increasingly brown 
and unpleasant land were to enjoy their 
usual cornucopia of foodstuffs, farmers like 
him would have to find a way to win the war. 


After finishing his day’s labour, Farmer 
Giles liked to relax by watching wartime 
documentaries beamed directly into his 
head by the History Channel. From these he 
understood that determined attack usually 
overcame stubborn defence. 

Still, he had quotas to fulfil, with heavy 
penalties from the supermarkets if he failed 
to deliver. So he ordered a new batch of 
pollinators — this time an artificial variety 
equipped with laser stings. 


The bee did not stir when Farmer Giles 
brushed his toes against it. On this occa- 
sion he could discern no signs of scorching. 
Given the absence ofa 


diagnostic data feed, NATURE.COM 
he concluded that an _ FollowFutures: 
EM pulse had fried © @NatureFutures 


the robot’s tiny brain.  &@ go.nature.com/mtoodm 
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Reports from the battlefield. 


Alerted by a motion detector flashing red 
in his peripheral vision, Farmer Giles strode 
out of the orchard. As he approached Shel- 
don Farm’s eastern boundary, he discarded 
his stealth cloak. A gangly, shaven-headed 
man and a stouter, dark-haired woman, both 
dressed in camouflage gear, looked up from 
their mil-spec tablets. 

“You'll never stop me farming,” he told 
them. 

It was what he did. He knew no other 
purpose. 

The pair gawped at him. Perhaps it was his 
nakedness that startled them. But why wear 
clothes when one was sustained by sunlight? 

And why grow food for people who didn’t 
deserve it? 

The man shrugged. “Your wheat-growing 
friends in Norfolk said the same thing.” 

“I can always buy more pollinators.” 

Now the woman chipped in. “And we'll 
destroy them, too. We wont give up until 
you stop planting GM crops. You'll run out 
of money long before we do!” 

Which was doubtless true, Farmer Giles 
mused. Plus the local police had long since 
given up any pretence of defending his land. 
Was this a war really worth fighting? Faced 
with a financially ruinous escalation in insec- 
tile hostilities, he nodded his acquiescence. 

“Okay then; I'll think about it.” 

“Well, all right!” The woman looked 
startled at the ease of her victory. 

Farmer Giles turned away from his 
persecutors. 

He would just have to find another way to 
turn a profit. 


The truth was unpalatable, but could not be 
denied. 

Growing non-GM fruit and vegetables 
made no financial sense. Non-GM plants 
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cost too much; the required fertilizer levels 
were illegal; the yields too low. 

Farmer Giles gazed at the meadow daisies, 
flourishing despite the heat. 

I think I'll try flowers. 

With continental growers struggling to 
maintain supplies due to summer droughts, 
he felt confident hed identified a profitable 
new niche. 

Farmer Jones snorted his contempt. Well, 
I'm switching to biofuel maize. There’ profit 
in that, for sure. Good luck with your blooms, 
though. 

Good luck to you, too! 

Farmer Giles suspected his neighbour 
would need something a lot stronger than 
luck to repel the swarms of pests migrating 
from the Mediterranean, but he decided to 
keep his counsel. 

In any case, he had seeds to order. 


After depositing two baskets of freshly cut 
flowers on a fold-up table, Farmer Giles 
leaned against Sheldon Farm’s main gate 
and waited for the next group of refugees to 
arrive. His bee count had reached ten before 
a 4x4 parked up. 

Biofuel supplies remained plentiful, 
evidently. 

Two people got out of the vehicle. A gaunt- 
faced, dark-haired woman clutched the 
hand of a whimpering child. Farmer Giles 
realized he'd seen her before. He guessed 
that the anti-GM campaigner’s partner had 
deserted her shortly after the supermarkets 
closed their doors for good. 

The woman stared at the flowers before 
turning despairing eyes on Farmer Giles. 

“Havent you got any food?” 

Farmer Giles shook his head while sliding 
a tulip stem above the boy’s left ear. 

The woman frowned. “What's that for?” 

“Something for the journey,’ he said. 

The boy had started munching on the 
offering even before his mother could drag 
him away from the baskets. Farmer Giles 
gave a sorrowful shake of his head. He had 
hoped that people would choose to die 
wearing flowers in their hair, but that rarely 
happened. 

These days he didn’t have the heart to ask 
for money. m 


British SF writer Vaughan Stanger shops 
at the usual supermarkets. He buys food 
there, not flowers. For news about his 
writing adventures, go to 
www.vaughanstanger.com. 
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